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This Issue in Brief 


Pn iii iii bible 


Increased productivity in construction of Liberty vessels. 


Substantial advances in productivity have been recorded in the construction 
of the Liberty vessel, a standardized cargo carrier. Average man-hour require- 
ments per vessel delivered were reduced by more than one-half from December 
1941, when the first two ships were delivered, to the end of April 1943. During 
the same period, the average number of days required between keel laying and 
delivery was diminished by more than three-fourths. These impressive reduc- 
tions in labor and calendar-time requirements suggest what may be expected in 
other large-scale programs, such as the construction of destroyer-escort vessels and 
Victory ships. Changes in the man-hour and time requirements in the con- 
struction of the Victory vessels are given in the article on page 861. 


Industrial injuries in the United States during 1942. 


Continuing the trend noted for 1941 in manufacturing industries, the number 
of disabling work injuries during 1942 increased much more markedly than did 
either employment or total employee-hours worked. The respective increases, 
in nearly 21,000 identical manufacturing establishments, were 34 percent, 16 
percent, and 22 percent. The frequency rate, which reflects the average number 
of disabilities per million employee-hours, rose 9 percent. The time loss resulting 
from work injuries during 1942 was also greater than that of 1941. The increase 
in injuries during 1942 was primarily in temporary total disabilities; relative per- 
centages of fatalities and permanent impairments were lower than in 1941. Data 
for individual industries are given in the article on page 865. 


Trends in factory wages, 1939-43. 


Of particular influence among the many factors that have contributed to the 
changes which have taken place since 1939 in levels of money earnings and wage 
rates in manufacturing industry are composition of the labor force, sharp altera- 
tions in the demand for labor, minimum-wage action under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and (after October 1942) comprehensive social control over wage-rate 
changes. Sharp differences are evident in the movement of the various measures 
of “money wages’’; for example, average weekly earnings of factory workers, 
between January 1939 and July 1943, increased by 84.4 percent, whereas in terms 
of purchasing power, the increase was only 48.5 percent. These and other im- 
portant factors affecting wages are discussed in the analysis of wage trends in the 
manufacturing industry on page 869. 


Cost-of-living adjustment of State and municipal wages. 


Labor-supply problems have centered the attention of State, county, and 
municipal budget directors and administrators upon current problems of wage 
adjustments. Some local governments have shown an interest in wage-adjust- 
ment plans based on cost of living, but they question whether ordinances based 
n such a plan violate the constitutional provision that a legislative body (such as 
a city council) cannot delegate legislative power. Wage-adjustment problems 
confronting these administrators, and the cost-of-living adjustment plans adopted 
by local government bodies are summarized in the article on page 885. 


Labor conditions in Yugoslavia. 


In Yugoslavia nearly 80 percent of the gainfully occupied population are 
engaged in agriculture and allied occupations. Prior to the present war, wages 
were very low and in most industries provided less than a minimum standard 
f living. In wartime, wages have increased, but their rise has not equaled the 
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advance in the cost of living. The 8-hour day, 48-hour week, and ext; 
ment for overtime are established by law. Labor organizations have lost 
State many of their functions, including that of collective bargaining 
State provided insurance covering life, invalidity, old age, sickness and ac, 
Page 895. 


Labor conditions in Fascist Italy. 


Italian industry is characterized by great extremes of the modern and m: 
Much of the manufacturing is done by handicraft workers and artisan: 
small shops. Agriculture, however, is the largest source of employment, ac; 
ing for nearly half of the gainfully occupied persons. Wages are low | 
increased by bonuses and allowances of various kinds; on the other hand 
are numerous deductions (for social insurance, syndicate dues, recreation. 
Conditions under the Fascist Government, which integrated all social and 
nomic activities with the political machinery, are described in the arti: 
page 911. 


Minimum-wage law for factory workers in Guatemala. 


In July 1943 a decree was issued in Guatemala providing for the esta! 
ment of a minimum wage for factory workers. A scale of wages is to be s 
the Executive, which will apply to all such workers earning less than 0.50 qu 
per day. Rates already in excess of the minimum cannot be lowered. Pag: 


Wages in nonferrous-metal mining and milling. 


Straight-time average earnings for workers in selected occupations in 
ferrous metal mines and mills ranged from 64.5 cents an hour for pitm« 
$1.311 an hour for power-shovel operators in June 1943, A recent surv: 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that somewhat more than one-hal! 
these workers had average earnings ranging from 85 cents to $1.00 an 
Page 971. 


Findings of committee studying cost-of-living index. 


At the request of the Secretary of Labor, the American Statistical Associa‘ 
appointed a special committee to examine the Bureau of Labor Statistics c 
of-living index in the light of certain criticisms of it. The findings of the « 
mittee were made public early in October 1943. The committee concluded t 
the index was “‘trustworthy” and “a satisfactory instrument for measuring | 
it attempts to measure—average movements in the retail prices of goods a: 
services purchased by city workers.”’ The findings of the committee with regar 
to the specific criticisms, and its recommendations as the result of its study 
given in.the article on page 994, 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


FOR NOVEMBER 1943 


Increased Productivity in the Construction of Liberty 
Vessels! 


Summary 


SUBSTANTIAL advances in productivity, or reductions in man- 
hour requirements, have been gown in the construction of the 
Liberty vessel, a standardized cargo carrier. Between December 
1941, when the first two ships were delivered, and the end of April 
1943, the average man-hour requirement per vessel delivered was 
reduced by ‘more than one-half. In the same colaainel the average 
number of days required between keel laying and delivery was 
diminished by more than three-fourths. Labor requirements for 
successive groups of ships constructed in individual yards have also 
been reduced considerably. In 5 yards constructing at least 100 
vessels, the average number of man-hours expended on ‘the last 5 ships 
delivered ranged from two-fifths to three-fifths of the : average for the 
first 5. The decline tends to be large at the beginning; as full-scale 
production is achieved, the decline continues, but at a lower rate. 

The impressive reductions in labor and calendar-time requirements 
suggest what may be expected in other large-scale programs, e. g., the 
construction of destroyer-escort vessels and Victory ships. Some man- 
hour figures available for individual plants making one airplane model 
exhibit the same general pattern as do figures for individual yards 
making only Liberty vessels. It is also probable that a similar trend 
would be revealed by figures for a company making one automobile 
model or some other item of complex but standardized equipment on 
a large scale. 


The Liberty Ship Program 


The Liberty ship, or EC-2, is of 10,800 dead-weight tons. It is 
powered by triple-expansion, reciprocating steam engines and is 

relatively slow, making only about 11 knots per hour. The ship was 
desiggiad for mass construction. Provision was made for subcon- 
tracting, subassembly, and prefabrication, not only in the design of 
the ship but also in the lay-out and equipment of the new yards par- 
ticipating in the program. 


| Prepared in the Bureau’s Productivity and Techn logical Development Division by Frances J, 


lontgomery under the supervision of Irving H. Siegel 
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The U.S. Maritime Commission began the construction of L; 
ships in 1941. By September 1943, about 1,500 such vessels hac 
delivered. In all, 17 yards have been engaged in their constru 
The first 8 yards to make deliveries have 59 percent of total ca; 
(in terms of ways) and have, of course, accounted for a majori 
the vessels. Output of all types of vessels in 1943 will approxi! 
19 million dead-weight tons; Liberty ships will comprise almost 
thirds of this total. 


Nature of Basic Data 


The basic statistical information from which the two accompany j; 
tables were prepared was obtained from the U. S. Maritime Con 
mission. The data used in the man-hours indexes represent estim 
of total contractual man-hours per vessel, including both direct 
indirect labor. Direct man-hours include labor which is specifi: 
chargeable to ship construction—machinery, hull and superstruct ur 
and outfitting. Indirect man-hours include the allocated tim: 
supervisory, technical, clerical, office, maintenance, power-plant, 1 
other employees, and the instruction period of trainees. The tim 
corporation officers, auditors, general managers, superintendents, 
general foremen, etc., is excluded from the figures. 

Since very few yards keep accounts of direct cost by individua! 
hulls, direct man-hours per vessel usually have to be estimated f 
man-hours for a group of ships in the same contract. In accordance 
with a procedure devised by the U. S. Maritime Commission, t|i 
direct man-hour total for each month is distributed on the basis o! 
the change in “percentage of labor completed’ for each ship in t|y 
group. ‘Total indirect man-hours are also distributed among thi 
various vessels, usually in the same proportions as direct man- hours. 
Though the estimates of man-hours for successive groups of vessvls 
delivered may reflect vagaries of accounting, the figures are sufficient 
reliable to indicate the trend. 

The importante of subcontract work, which is omitted from tli 
man-hour figures, is not clear. Available evidence indicates that tli 
percentage which subcontract man-hours comprise of the total |s 
generally negligible, but it may vary from yard to yard and from 
contract to contract within the same yard. The long-term chang:- 
are believed, nevertheless, to be indicated correctly. 


Changes in Man-Hour Requirements 


As has already been stated, the average number of man-hours an 
the average number of days required to construct a Liberty vess«! 
have been reduced considerably. In table 1, two indexes are p 
sented—one reflecting the change in average man-hour requireme! 
for vessels delivered monthly between December 1941 and -— 
1943, and the other showing the change in average number of days 
that elapsed between keel laying and delivery for the same vess«'s 
Though not all Liberty shipyards are represented, coverage in terms 
of ships is virtually complete; the indexes are based on 901 of the ‘! 

vessels delivered during the period considered. 
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Tapie 1.—Indexes of Unit Man-Hour Requirements and Time Requirements for Liberty 
Vessels Delivered, December 1941—April 1943 ! 
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! Prepared by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics from data of U. 8. Maritime Commission. 





Table 1 indicates that the average man-hour requirement for 
Liberty vessels delivered in April 1943 was but hall the average 
for the vessels delivered in December 1941. Even after the attain- 
ment of a substantial construction rate, significant reductions in 
man-hours occurred. For example, between June 1942 (when 
monthly output first exceeded 50 vessels) and April,1943, the man- 
hour requirement declined by one-third. 

The reduction in days elapsed between keel laying and delivery 
was more pronounced than the reduction in man-hours. The average 
number of days for vessels delivered in April 1943 was less than one- 
fourth of the number for vessels delivered in December 1941, and 
only about two-fifths of the average for June 1942. 

In table 2, indexes are shown for man-hours spent on successive 
groups of 5 vessels in 5 major yards. Each of these yards delivered 
at least 100 vessels by May 1943. Although the rates of decline vary, 
the several indexes are similar in pattern. 

Standardization and mass production explain to a large extent the 
observed reduction in man-hour requirements. Important factors in 
individual yards include improvements in scheduling on the part of 
management, greater regularity in deliveries of plates and com- 
ponents, the increasing efficiency of labor as it gains experience on 
recurrent processes, and the development of superior techniques (e. g., 
in welding and flame-cutting). 
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Tasie 2.—Indexes of Man-Hour Requirements for Successive Groups of Liber: 
Delivered by Five Major Yards ' 





Indexes (man-hours for first 5 vessels=100) of pn 
requirements 
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! Prepared by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics from data of U. S. Maritime Commission. 





Industrial Injuries in the United States During 1942! 


Summary 


CONTINUING the trend noted for 1941 in manufacturing industries, 
the number of disabling work injuries during 1942 increased much 
more markedly than did either employment or total employee-hours 
worked. In nearly 21,000 identical manufacturing establishments, 
employment increased by 16 percent, employee-hours by 22 percent, 
and injuries by 34 percent. Among individual industries, it was not 
unusual for the increase in injuries to be about twice the increase in 
employment. The frequency rate, reflecting the average number of 
disabilities per million employee-hours, increased by 9 percent. The 
reasons assigned for the upward trend of work injuries during 1941 
inexperienced workers, rapidly expanding emplovment, overcrowded 
plant facilities, and failure of safety activities to keep fully abreast of 
these changes—hold for 1942 as well. Two further reasons may be 
noted—the general lengthening of working hours; and the heavy 
replacement of experienced workers, drawn into the armed forces, 
by less-experienced or inexperienced help. 

‘Large as was the time loss resulting from work injuries during 1941, 
that for 1942 was even greater. Taking into account only the time 
lost during the year, and without any regard for the economic losses 
caused by deaths and permanent impairments, workers in United 
States industries lost a total of 53 million days—enough to have pro- 
vided full-time employment for 177,000 workers for the entire year. 
If to these actual time losses are added the economic time charges for 
fatal and crippling injuries, the time loss reaches the staggering total 
of 263 million days. 

According to the estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, work 
injuries during 1942 resulted in 18,100 fatalities, 1,800 permanent 
total disabilities which completely disabled workers from any further 
industrial activity, 100,800 permanent partial impairments, and 
2,147,000 temporary total disabilities. 

The weighted accident-frequency rate of the entire group of manu- 
facturing industries was 19.9. In 1941 it was 18.1. A total of 27,328 
establishments reported more than 15.6 billion employee-hours, 
worked by about 7,111,000 employees. Of the nearly 305,000 dis- 
abling injuries, about 0.4 percent were fatalities, about 0.04 percent 
permanent total disabilities, 4.2 percent permanent partial impair- 
ments, and about 95.3 percent temporary total disabilities. In com- 
parison with 1941, the increase in injuries was primarily in temporary 
total disabilities. The relative percentages of fatalities and _per- 
manent impairments were lower in 1942 than in 1941. 

As was true in earlier years, the logging industry had the highest 
number of disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked, 89.6. 
Even so, this frequency rate is lower than that of 96.3 for 1941. 
Sawmills, however, had a higher rate—61.7—in 1942 than in the 
previous year—54.5. Other manufacturing industries with high 


_' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Division by Max D. Kossoris and Frank 8S. McElroy, 
Detailed data relating to the survey on which the present summary data are based will appear later in a sepa- 


rate report. 
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frequency rates are wooden containers, 50.2; foundries, 49.7; slauc iter. 
ing and meat packing, 44.8 (an increase of 45 percent over the 194) 
rate of 30.9); forgings, 38.0 (a considerable reduction from the {94) 
rate of 44.5); shipbuilding, 33.1 (25 percent above the previous y:ar’s 
rate of 26.4); canning and preserving, 33.0 (about 10 percent ahoyp 
the 1941 rate); and motor-vehicle parts, 31.9 (50 percent higher tha) 
the 1941 rate of 21.2). 

The ordnance group experienced relatively low frequency rates. 
For the group as a whole the weighted rate was 14.8. The large-arms 
ammunitions industry had the highest rate in the group, 17.2. The 
rate in the production of tanks was 9.3 (against 18.3 in 1941) and tank 
parts, 7.7. In comparison, the rate for motor vehicles was 11.3, for 
motor-vehicle parts, 31.9, and for the aircraft industry, 11.4. injuries 
per million hours. 










Estimates for Individual Manufacturing Industries 


The survey data in a considerable number of manufacturing indus- 
tries were sufficiently comprehensive to permit estimates of the number 
of disabling injuries for the individual industries. On chart | are 
shown the estimates of injuries and total time losses for the 9 major 
industrial groups, each of which had more than 20,000 disabling 
injuries during the year. , 

As in 1941, the iron and steel group lead all manufacturing groups 
in the total of work injuries. The estimate is 93,900 disabilities, ac- 
counting for 7,450,000 days lost. Although the time loss of 1941 was 
exceeded in this group by only 5.7 percent, the number of injuries was 
exceeded by about 26 percent. most on a level with this number 
of injuries, but far exceeding the time loss, was the lumber group, for 
mater the total estimates are 93,600 injuries and 8,935,000 days lost. 

Ranking third in 1942, as against sixth in 1941, the transportation 
industry had 89,200 injuries and 6,304,000 days lost. In this group, 
the shipbuilding industry alone is estimated to have had 59,200 injuries 
and about 4,250,000 days of lost time. 

Fourth was the food products group, with 75,300 injuries and a time 
loss of over 4,750,000 days. ext followed the textile group, with 
58,900 injuries and nearly 3,000,000 days lost; the machinery group 
with 53,200 injuries and 3,461,000 days lost; the ordnance group with 
47,500 injuries and 4,134,000 days lost; chemical products, with 27,000 
injuries and nearly 3,500,000 days lost; and, finally, the stone, clay, 
= glass products group with 23,500 injuries and about 2,000,000 days 
ost. 

Individual industries with time losses in excess of 1,000,000 days each 
were iron and steel (2,634,000), iron and steel foundries (1,808,000), 
general machinery (1,573,000), pulp (1,011,000), cotton goods 
(1,156,000), shipbuilding (4,252,000), and aircraft and aircraft parts 
(1,290,000). The foregoing by no means includes all the indusiries 
having a time loss of over 1,000,000 days. In a number of other 
industries the reporting group was not deemed large enough to permit 
an estimate with a fair degree of accuracy. 


Estimates of Disabling Work Injuries During 1942 


Estimates of disabling injuries by major industrial groups are give 
in table 1. As the basic data from which these estimates are mace 
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vary widely in adequacy, footnotes have been supplied to pern 
evaluation of the reliability of each of the estimates. 

The estimate of 2,267,700 disabling work injuries in 1942 repr; 
an increase of 4 percent over the estimate of 2,180,200 in 1941. 
of this increase occurred in temporary disabilities. The estima: 
fatalities and permanent total disabilities of 19,200 for 1941 
ceeded by the 1942 estimate of 19,900. The 1942 data, however. 
these two types of disabilities separately, with a total of 1s 
fatalities and 1,800 permanent total disabilities. 


Tasie 1.—Estimated Number of Disabling Injuries During 1942, by Industry 





Number of disabling injuries 


Permanent Permanent 
All disabilities Fatalities total dis- partial dis- 
abilities abilities 


Temporar 
disabilit 
Industry group 
To To To 
Toem- ,. em- |, em- — -p em- 
ployees Potal ploy- Potal ploy- Potal ploy- 
ees ees ees 


Total 


All industry groups - -|2, 267, 80, 800 2, 147, 000 1,7 


Agriculture !_. ow Sa 68, 600 , 3.400' 264, 600 
Mining and quarrying ? 102, 700 97,900 2,000 1, 900 200 , 50 4, 300 96, 000 
Construction # 349, 500, +281,000 3,300 2,700 300 é 13, 700° = 328, 800 
Manufacturing ‘ 635, 200 623,800 2.500) 2,500 300 , 27, 26, 500 605, 400 
Public utilities 21, 000 21, 000 500 500) (5) ! § 500 20, 000 
Trade *_. : J 284,200 225.800 1, 200) 1,000 100 ‘ 5, 600 275, 900 
Railroads ® 60, 800 60, 800 1,100 1,100 200 , 4, 200 55, 300 
Miscellaneous transpor- 

tation * : ...---| 136,900 116,200 1,200) 1,000 100 3, 3,200 131, 800 
Services, government, 

and miscellaneous in- 

i a 339, 500 1,800 1, 600 ‘ y 22 § . 400 369, 200 





! Based on fragmentary data. 

? Based largely on Bureau of Mines data. 

3 Based on small sample studies. 

‘ Based on comprehensive survey. 

5 Less than 50. 

* Based on Interstate Commerce Commission data. 


Permanent partial disabilities are estimated to have remained 
almost the 1941 level, the 1942 figure being 100,800, compared to 
100,600 in 1941. Temporary totals, however, rose from 2,060,400 to 
2,147,000. The most significant change in the ranking of the various 
industries is that the total of disabling injuries in manufacturing 
exceeded by a large margin that of any other industry group. In 
1941, manufacturing, with a total of 452,700 injuries, was outranked 
by construction, with 495,500 injuries; but the estimate for manu- 
facturing for 1942 is 635,200 injuries, an increase of about 40 percent 
over 1941. There is no doubt that this is the result of our war effort 
which depends heavily on manufacturing establishments. Not on|\ 
was there a sharp increase in manufacturing employment during 19+. 
but in addition many experienced workers—drawn into the armed 
forces—were replaced by less-experienced and very often enti 
inexperienced workers. 
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1939-43 ! 


Trends 





in Factory Wages, 
Summary 


\i ANY factors have contributed to the changes that have taken place 
since 1939 in levels of money earnings and wage rates in manufacturing 
lustry. Wage rates have been influenced particularly by changes 
in : the size, sex, and age composition of the labor force, by sharp 
alteration in the demand for labor, by minimum-wage action under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, and, espec ially since October 
1942, by comprehensive social control over wage-rate changes. 
Mone y earnings have been affected not only by changes i in basic wage 
rates but also by shifts in the distribution of workers among indiv idual 
manufacturing industries, by material increase in the length of the 
average workweek, by the greater importance of overtime at premium 
rates, by changes in the proportion of workers on late shifts with rate 
differentials, and by wage changes, such as reclassifications, affecting 
individual workers or small groups of workers. 

The level of living that factory workers have been able to achieve on 
the basis of increased average money income has been affected by the 
upward movement of living costs and by other conditions growing out 
of the war. “ 

Sharp differences are evident in the movement of the various meas- 
ures of money wages. Between January 1939 and July 1943, the 
average weekly earnings of factory workers increased by 84.4 percent; 
average hourly earnings by 52.4 percent; average hourly earnings, 
corrected for premium overtime payments, by 45.1 percent; and 
average hourly earnings, corrected for both overtime premium pay 
and shifts in the distribution of workers among industries, by 32.1 
percent. This last figure represents an approximation of changes in 
average basic wage rates. 

In terms of purchasing power, the average weekly ea rnings of 
factory workers increased by 48.5 percent between January 1939 and 
July 1943; average hourly earnings by 22.7 percent; estimated straight- 
time average hourly earnings by 16.8 percent; and estimated avet ‘age 
wage rates by 6.4 percent. 

In addition to figures for all manufacturing, data are here shown 
separately for workers in durable- and nondurable-goods industries. 
Particular attention is devoted to the period beginning in October 1942 
when a comprehensive program of wage-rate control was inaugurated. 


Scope and Purpose of Study 


Any adequate analysis of wage trends in manufacturing industry in 
recent years must take account of a series of important factors affecting 
wages and must proceed with clear distinctions among earnings, wage 
rates, and real wages. This article presents the latest available in- 
formation on the movement of factor y wages from January 1939, in 
the light of the factors affecting the trends in the various measures of 
wages, 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by H. M. Douty, with the assistance of the Bureau’s 
Vivision of Employment Statistics. 
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By mid-1943 there were many indications that the conversi,), of 
the American economy to the requirements of the war had | ¢¢, 
substantially completed. For example, an estimated 47 percent ©’ th. 
gross value of the national product was taken for military purpos.s jy 
the second quarter of 1943, as compared with 9 percent in the second 
quarter of 1941 and an average of only 2 percent for 1939.2) The 
output of durable goods, as measured by the Federal Reserve B.arq 
index of physical production, was beginning to level off in the spring 
of 1943, and, by June, Federal expenditures for war were being made 
at an annual rate of almost 90 billion dollars. The tapering o/! of 
the conversion process makes particularly appropriate a consideration 
of trends in the wages of factory workers in the United States froin 4 
period prior to the beginning of the war in Europe. 

During the period from 1939 to mid-1943, and especially after the 
autumn of 1940, a large upward movement of wages occurred. Wage 
rates did not, of course, remain unchanged, but a very material 
increase in money earnings would have taken place even if wage rates 
had remained constant. 

In the movement of wage rates themselves, the general tightening of 
the labor market was a primary factor. Because of the growing 
scarcity of labor, the trade-unions were able to exercise effective 
pressure for increased wage rates. The attitude of the individual 
employers of labor toward upward-wage-rate adjustments became 
more favorable as competition for the available labor supply became 
more intense. Furthermore, wage rates in some industries were 
affected by the application of the minimum-wage provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Apart from the movement of wage rates, the general levels of both 
hourly and weekly earnings were raised by a combination of othe: 
forces, including shifts of workers among industries, lengthening of the 
workweek, increased output under incentive systems of wage payment. 
and increasing employment on late shifts at premium rates. 

Changes in the average real earnings of factory workers can be 
measured, in normal circumstances, by a comparison of changes in 
money earnings with changes in the cost-of-living index. The matter 
is much more complicated, however, in a modern war economy. 
Apparent gains in real income may not be realized by the workers in 
the form either of real consumption or of voluntary savings. More- 
over, there are likely to be sharp contrasts among the workers in the 
character of consumption and in the conditions under which consump- 
tion takes place. 

This article attempts to clarify the major factors governing thie 
trends of wages since 1939 and to present the available information 
as to these trends in terms of these governing factors, as far as the 
available information permits.’ 





?Survey of Current Business (U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domes! 
Commerce, Washington), August 1943, p. 13, table 5. 

3 For a recent analysis of the broad structure of factory earnings, see The Level of Factory Wage Rates 
in Wartime, Monthiy Labor Review, October 1943 (p. 637). 
present one, indicates the effect of the war on the internal composition of the structure of factory w°: 
A full examination of these changes would require an even more detailed analysis of the factors affectine |: 
level and distribution of wages, in terms of changes of product, employment, occupational patterns, incen''\« 
rates, and labor productivity. 



























Trends in Factory Wages 
Major Factors Affecting Wages, 1939-43 
COMPOSITION OF THE LABOR FORCE 


Not until the summer of 1940, with the inauguration of the defense 
program, did American industry begin to feel the impact of war. 
For a considerable period thereafter, the factor of labor supply did 
not operate as a serious limitation to expansion of output. Even by 
the middle of 1941, a considerable volume of unemployment continued 
to exist and hence significant reserves of manpower remained to be 
utilized, even though shortages of skilled workers had become evident 
at earlier dates in some of the key production centers. 

Real pressure on the labor supply developed during the latter half 
of 1941, and especially after the attack on Pearl Harbor. Moreover, 
the drain of men into the armed forces was accelerated. Under these 
conditions strong efforts began to be made in 1942 to attract new 
workers into the civilian labor market. 

A broad view of the developments in the American labor market 
between July 1940 and July 1943 ispresentedintable1. The total num- 
ber of workers available for civilian employment, the so-called civilian 
labor force, declined by 1.4 millions during this period. Nonagricul- 
tural employment increased, nevertheless, by 5.4 millions and agricul- 
tural employment rose by 1.3 millions. These increases in effectively 
applied labor were brought about by sharp reduction in the number 
of the unemployed. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, by Employment Status and Sex, in Selected 
Months, July 1940—July 1943! 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 2 


























Sex and employment status 
July 1940 | July 1941 | July 1942 | July 1943 
SR A Ee ee 56.9 | 56.6 56.8 55.5 
EE Si oC ced, San pancéaccecenstsees 9.3 5.7 2.8 1.2 
pe eee batoedihaiin 47.6 | 50.9 54.0 54.3 
eo ata cosumenoesnen 36.8 40.2 42.3 42.2 
Agriculture. -..--. --- tee Leland ose 10.8 10.7 11.7 12.1 
Sk OR oie ot i at Ca. oe 
Unemployed #____- ToeEEes EES 2 Te ee 6.3 | 3.7 LF .6 
Employed.....-.-. -- 18 Se ee ae 36.8 38.9 39.9 37.2 
Nonagriculture._.-.-..-- ircvcunsquavcotnbae st 27.0 29.5 30.2 | 27.4 
ian some eunweein 9.8 9.4 on 9.8 
Pre ci cctoreerwinns aes 13.8 | 14.0 | 15.2 | 17.7 
nce ca cweesitvenenncessagen 3.0 2.0 Lt .6 
CE oe BS a I eas 10.8 12.0 14.1 | 17.1 
Nonagriculture __.- i cilia cai tialiaiatonbadaptied 9.8 10.7 12.1 | 14.8 
Agriculture. .__-... 2 i Se So ------| 1.0 1.3 2.0 | 2.3 

| | 








! Data are from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


? All data exclude persons in institutions. 
' Includes persons on public emergency projects. 


By the summer of 1943 a marked stringency had developed in the 
labor market as a whole. Such employment as remained was mainly 
of the temporary type, and the problem of the transfer of workers 
from less- to more-essential employment had become urgent. A 
material change had occurred in the sex composition of the civilian 
labor force. ale workers available for employment declined by 
5.3 millions between July 1940 and July 1943, whereas the number of 
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female workers rose by 3.9 millions. Moreover, the existing |aho, 
force was utilized more intensively by lengthening the hours of wor, 

These changes in the composition of the working force had powerf,) 
though divergent, effects on the level of wages. Demands upon the 
available supply of civilian labor operated to raise wage rates. Leneth- 
ening of the hours of labor tended further to raise the average of (ota) 
money earnings. By itself the increasing proportion of new workers. 
especially women, tended to lower the average wage and the averag, 
wage rate, as long as the proportion of new workers was large in the 
total of employed workers. However, the mere continuance of these 
new workers in employment tended to raise the wage averages, as 
soon as recruitment slackened, and as the new workers acquired 
experience and skill. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


It is within the field of manufacturing industry that the most precise 
accounting for wage trends can be made. Table 2 shows that em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries as a whole increased by almost 
70 percent from 1939 to July 1943. This was a greater rate of increase 
than that experienced by any other major division of employment 
although relatively large gains were registered in transportation, in 
certain branches of metal mining, and in government service. On 
the other hand, construction and trade showed actual net declines 
in employment during this period. 

Within the broad field of manufacturing, striking changes in em- 
ployment occurred. These changes have had an important effect on 
wage levels. Employment in the manufacture of durable goods 
more than doubled after 1939,-while employment in the nondurable 
industries showed a relatively moderate rise of 22 percent. In 1939 
employment in the nondurable-goods industries had been considerably 
greater than employment in the durable-goods industries. By July 
1943 this situation had been reversed—almost 60 percent of all fac- 
tory workers were employed by the durable-goods division. 

Within the durable-goods division of manufacturing industries, a! 
the major industry groups showed a net increase in employment from 
1939 to July 1943. However, the rates of increase were uneven. A 
tremendous rise occurred in the transportation-equipment group, ex- 
cluding the former automobile industry. Employment in this group, 
including aircraft and shipbuilding, responded to the special needs of 
war production. In each of the two machinery groups, employment 
more than doubled. On the other hand, employment in the furnitur 
group rose by less than 10 percent. 

Within the nondurable-goods division, the contrasts in employ- 
ment trends were even more striking than in the durable division 
The chemicals group, notably affected by war demands, showed 
increase in employment of more than 1% times, whereas the leather 
and tobacco groups actually showed slight net declines in employment 

During the shorter and more recent period, July 1942 to July 1943. 
employment in the durable-goods division rose by more than 18 per- 
cent, while that in the nondurable-goods division rose by less than | 
percent. Employment actually declined in this last 12-month perio’ 
in 3 of the 9 durable-goods groups and _in 6 of the 11 nondurable-goois 

groups. 
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Tapie 2.—Estimated Number of ses Earners in Manufacturing, by Major Industry 
ivisions 












Percent of 
change— 



























































| | 
sos | 1939 | July | July July | July 
Industry division |average) 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943? | 1929 ¢o | July 
1942 
| oe | to July 
| | 1943 
SES ee ae oe | 8,192 | 8,445 11,097 | 12,564 | 13,895 | +69.6 | +410.6 
Det cai dtncnasnénencsenchan 3,611 | 3,946 | §,723 7, 003 8, 286 | +129.5 +18.3 
Nondurable goods.....................-- | 4,681 | 4,499 | 5,374| 5,561 | 5,609) +224|/ +.9 
Durable goods 
| | | 
Iron and steel and their products-_-_-......- | 991} 1,105; 1,479] 1,612] 1,711] +72.7 +6.1 
Electrical machinery.......................- | 259! 295 467 542 709 | +173.7| +30.8 
Machinery, except electrical ------------_- | 52) 619 | 909} 1,004 | 1,246 | 4135.5] 413.9 
Transportation equipment, except automo- | 
AO SiR Lia WP hs a op Le RES | 159} 267 598 | 1,559 | 2,310 |+1,452.8) +48.2 
ee ESS see Pee eee ee 402 | 342 | 570 513 694 +72. 6 +35. 3 
Nonferrous metals and their products-_---- 229 250 | 349 381 414 +80.8 +8.7 
Lumber and timber basic products________- 420 433 | 565 559 484 +15.2 —13.4 
Furniture and finished lumber products. --_| 328 328 | 403 | 374 360 | +9.8) —3.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products__.........-- 294 307 383 | 369 358 | +21.8 —3.0 
| | 


Nondurable goods 


lextile-mill products and other fiber manu- 









I iattineubeinmdivnndgsncsencnece 1, 144 1,072 | 1,312 1,293 | 1,219 +6. 6 —5.7 
Apparel and other finished textile products_ 790 709 | R89 866 | 833 +5.4 —3.8 
Leather and leather products..........__-- 347 | 332 | 386 | 374 | 330 —4.9} 11.8 
Food and kindred products__........._...- 855 902 | 1,000 1, 052 1,014 +18.8 —3.4 
Tobacco manufactures..........-...--.-.-- 93 | 90 | 95 94 s9| 43) —5.3 
Paper and allied products_.........-........ 265 278 | 320 302 316 +19.2; +4.6 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_- 328 324 341 | 325 339 | +3.4 +4.3 
Chemicals and allied products_......._-... 288 | 302 411 613 | 742 | +157.6 | +21.0 
Products of petroleum and coal___........__- 106 113 124 129 126 +18.9 —2.3 
EE ee 121 120 161 153 192 | +58.7 | 25. 5 
Miscellaneous industries_................-. 244 257 | 335 360 407 | +668) +13.1 
















' Estimates for the industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the 
second quarter of 1942, made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

? Preliminary. 











These interindustry shifts in employment resulted in a sharp rise 
in average factory wages, quite apart from any wage-rate increases in 
the various individual industries, since the shifts have been in the 
direction of relatively high-wage industries. 
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While employment in manufacturing increased by 69.6 percent ~ 
between 1939 and July 1943, man-hours worked advanced by 99.8 
percent. In short, the labor force in terms of number of workers was 
extended during this period by a substantial addition to the length 
of the workweek. 

In the manufacturing industry as a whole, as table 3 indicates, aver- 
age weekly hours increased from 37.7 in 1939 to 44.4 in July 1943, or by 
17.8 percent. The increase in the durable-goods division amounted 
to 21.1 percent, as compared with the materially smaller increase of 
12.8 percent in nondurable-goods manufacture. Among durable- 
goods industries, average weekly hours in machine-tools manufacture 
in July were 49.8; in 25 of the 50 individual durable-goods industries 
for which detailed data are published, hours averaged 46 or more a 


_ 4 The decline in average weekly hours between June and July 1943—from 45.2 to 44.4—suggests that the 
level of hours in the latter month was affected by observance of the Independence Day holiday. 
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week. Among the nondurable-goods industries, hours worked jy 
July 1943 were greatest in paper, chemicals, rubber, and in som, 
divisions of the food industry. In most of the textile, apparel 
tobacco, and printing and publishing industries, average weekly }oyr, 
did not greatly exceed 40 and in some cases fell below this level.' 

The general tendency toward longer hours was stimulated by the 
issuance on February 9, 1943, of Executive Order No. 9301, which 
provided for the establishment of a 48-hour minimum workweek a; 
part of ‘‘the fullest mobilization” of manpower in areas and indus‘'ries 
designated by the War Manpower Commission.’ At that time, the 
basic war industries, with some exceptions, were operating on a mipi- 
mum 48-hour basis, but many establishments providing civilian 
goods or services had shorter hour standards. On February 28, 1943 
the Commission issued regulations applying to the Executive order 
and initially designated 32 local labor-shortage areas as subject to its 
provisions. The provisions were also applied nationally to the lumber 
and nonferrous-metal-mining industries. 


TABLE 3.—Average Weekly Hours in Manufacturing, 1939-43 





Percent of ch 


1939 
average 1939 to 
July 1943 

| 


Industry division ™ 




















All manufacturing , , ' : +17.8 | 








Durable goods al , 38. ; . +21. 1 
Nondurable goods 37.4 36.6 | : +12.8 





! Preliminary. 


Obviously the extension of hours of labor since 1939 has added 
greatly to the weekly earnings of workers. This has been especially 
true in industries subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act or in which 
union provisions for premium pay for overtime after 40 hours are 
widely applicable. Even at straight-time pay, the change from 40 
hours to 48 hours would lead to a 20-percent increase in earnings for 
a full-time week. 


REGULATION OF THE LABOR MARKET 


The creation of the War Manpower Commission on April 18, 1942, 
grew out of the need for central direction in the utilization of the 
available labor supply and in the maintenance of balance between the 
manpower requirements of industry and the armed services. ‘The 
functions of the Commission basically relate to labor-market regulation. 
Indirectly, however, the work of the Commission probably has had 
some indeterminate influence on wage levels. 
1. The Commission, through the U. S. Employment Service, has 
facilitated the transfer of workers to industries and employments 
5 For data on average weekly hours by industry, see the report on Trend of Employment and Unem| 
ment in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

6 Average weekly hours do not coincide with average full-time hours. If all the plants in an industry a!" 
operating on a 48-hour basis, average hours per worker ordinarily will fall below this level because of |s or 
turnover, absenteeism, shut-downs for repairs, and other causes. On the other hand, average weekly ! 


may exceed the standard full-time schedule if sufficient overtime is worked. 
7 See,Monthly Labor Review, March 1943 (p. 471) and April 1943 (p. 666). 
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dered most essential to the war effort. It is probable that these 


coh 


transfers have been predominantly to jobs ary higher wage rates. 


» The efforts of the Commission to control labor turnover in areas 
of acute labor shortage, however, undoubtedly have reduced the 
volume of transfers induced by the prospect of higher wages. 

Through the encouragement of industrial-training programs, 
the Commission has assisted in the training of workers in the skills 
required in the basic war industries. 

{. As previously pointed out, the Commission has been charged 
with the administration of Executive Order No. 9301 relating to the 
48-hour week. The Commission in general has been concerned with 
the more intensive utilization of the io supply. 


INCREASED MULTISHIFT OPERATION 


As production requirements increased, more intensive use of the 
available plant and equipment began to be made in many establish- 
ments by the introduction of multishift operation. In many of the 
basic war industries, equipment is utilized virtually around the clock. 
Frequently, however, employment on extra shifts is not so great as 
employment on the first or daylight shift. Where three shifts are 
operated, skeleton crews are often found on the third shift. 

On the whole, work on evening or night shifts is less attractive than 
work on the daylight shift. Consequently, the payment of premiums 
to workers on extra shifts has developed, at least partly, as an induce- 
ment to employees to accept work on late shifts. The industries in 
which the payment of shift differentials is widespread are not numer- 
ous, but these industries in the spring of 1943 employed very large 
numbers of wage earners on late shifts. The principal industries 
involved are aircraft, automobiles, electrical machinery, other types 
of machinery (including machine tools), shipbuilding, and fabricated 
steel products.’ Shift differentials in the spring of 1943 undoubtedly 
exerted measurable influence upon the general levels of earnings of the 
workers in these industries. As indicated later, the influence of shift 
differentials upon the level of earnings in the manufacturing industry as 
a whole was relatively small. In any comparison with pre-war data, 
however, the shift-differential factor needs to be taken into account. 
In 1939, for example, the influence of shift premium pay on the level 
of earnings is believed to have been negligible. 

The fact should be noted that shift differentials are rare in certain 
industries in which night-shift work is common. Many of the proc- 
esses in these industries—basic steel, petroleum, pulp and paper, 
and certain others—are continuous and require multishift operation. 
It has been suggested that where shifts are rotated so that all workers 
participate in night work, the shift differential factor may be taken 
into account in the base rates paid rather than in differentials for 
night work as such.’ 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The influence of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 on wages 
during this period was by no means negligible. The miminum-wage 
provisions of the act affected directly the wage rates and earnings of 

‘See Pay Differentials for Night Work Under Union Agreements, Monthly Labor Review, July 1943 


(p. 133). Studies of industry wage structures made by the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis also indicate 
that the industry groups listed are those in which shift differential payment is widely found. 
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substantial proportions of workers in a large group of relatively | 
wage industries. Through the industry-committee procedu, 
tablished by the act, the statutory minimum of 30 cents an }\oy, 
(effective October 24, 1939) had been raised, by the spring of {1943 
to 40 cents ” in most of the covered industries containing appreciable. 
numbers of low-paid workers. After 1940, general economic factors 
conspired to lessen opposition to minimum-wage-rate advaiice 
There was sharp employer opposition, for example, to the 32%-cen 
minimum recommended by the Textile Industry Committee in thp 
spring of 1939; there was virtually no opposition to the 37%-cent rate 
recommended for the textile industry 2 years later or to the subseq vent 
recommendation of 40 cents. | 
The hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act have had 
marked effect on earnings since 1939. The act provides that covered 
employees shall be paid (after October 24, 1940) not less than time 
and one-half their regular rates of pay for hours worked in excess of 
40 a week. The general lengthening of the workweek since 1940 has 
made this provision of signal importance. Collective-bargaining 
agreements, of course, usually contain provisions for premium pay 
for overtime, and the hour standards found in such agreements tend 
to be at least as favorable as those embodied in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. It was in the extension of the principle of premium pay fo: 
overtime to large groups of unorganized workers that the Fair Labo: 
Standards Act contributed importantly to increased earnings in the 
present situation. 


INCENTIVE PAYMENTS, RECLASSIFICATIONS, AND AUTOMATIC INCREASES 


During the period under consideration, wage levels undoubtedly 
were influenced by the cumulative impact of wage changes affecting 
individual workers or small groups of workers. The wages of indi- 
vidual workers can be raised—aside from general wage-rate changes 
in at least three ways: 

1. The earnings of workers paid on an incentive basis are obviously 
affected by the level of labor productivity. Increases in labor pro- 
ductivity can result from the operation of a number of factors, includ- 
ing greater exertion by workers and better control by management 
over conditions, such as the routing and flow of materials, that affect 
the ability of workers to produce. The drive for increased outpu 
as an aid to the war effort unquestionably has reacted favorably on 
productivity in many plants and industries in which wage incentives 
are used." 

2. Promotions, upgrading, and merit increases to individual workers 
also represent a factor in changes in the level of earnings. It may per- 
haps be noted that such increases are likely to be especially numerous 
in periods of labor shortage. 

3. Some plants have provision for automatic increases to employees, 
based on length of service. 





* Approximately 25 percent of the 2.1 million workers employed in the 10 industries for which wage o! 
had been issued by August 1, 1940, were directly affected by the wage-order minima. 

0 40 cents is the highest minimum rate that can be established under the act. 

8 See Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1919-40, and supple! 
for 1941 and 1942. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, mimeographed reports.) 
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WAGE-RATE REGULATION BY NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


(omprehensive social control of changes in wage rates was inaugu- 
rated in October 1942 as part of a general program for the stabilization 
of prices. Some measure of control, however, had been exercised 
since the spring of 1941 when the National Defense Mediation Board 
was created. The successor to this body became the basic instrument 
of wage regulation.” 

The National War Labor Board, established on January 12, 1942, 
was not initially created as an agency for general wage control. The 
Board could deal directly with wages only in those dispute cases that 
came before it.* It had no control over voluntary wage adjustments. 
Thus, its influence, as an instrument of wage regulation, was at first 
largely indirect. ‘The wage policy of the Board prior to October 3, 
1942, was crystallized in the decision on the “Little Steel’ cases an- 
nounced in July."* Indirect general wage control through the medium 
of decisions in labor-dispute cases, however, became increasingly less 
effective as competition for labor sharpened. 

On October 2, 1942, Congress enacted an amendment to the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act, authorizing the President to issue a general 
order for the stabilization of prices, wages, and salaries at the levels 
existing, as far as practicable, on September 15, 1942. In substance, 
title 2 of Executive Order No. 9250, issued on October 3, provided 
that no increases or decreases in wage rates could be made without the 
approval of the National War Labor Board, and that approval for an 
increase in wage rates above the September 1942 level should not be 
granted “unless such increase is necessary to correct maladjustments 
or inequalities, to eliminate substandards of living, to correct gross 
inequities, or to aid in the effective prosecution of the war.” The 
Board was thus granted broad power, with certain exceptions,’ over 
wage-rate changes throughout the national economy. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss or appraise the 
principles developed by the War Labor Board in its administration of 
the wage-stabilization program.’® These principles have altered from 
time to time, most drastically after the “hold the line” injunction in 
April 1943. The fact should be emphasized, however, that wage 
control has not meant—and in a complex and dynamic economy could 
not mean—the complete freezing of wage rates. The War Labor 
Board has considerable administrative discretion in the matter of rate 
adjustments. 





2 The National War Labor Board succeeded the National Defense Mediation Board. That Board had 
been created by Executive order on March 19, 1941, to adjust disputes likely to obstruct or hinder national 
defense which could not be settled by the Commissioners of Conciliation of the Department of Labor. 

'S The Board in Executive Order No. 9017 was given jurisdiction over labor disputes certified to it by the 
Secretary of Labor, as well as the power to take jurisdiction of disputes on its own motion. 

'* The decision in the “Little Steel’”’ cases revolved about the fact that living costs had increased approxi- 
mately 15 percent between January 1941 and May 1942. The Board stated in its decision that the ‘15- 
percent formula will be the limit for genera] wage-rate increases.’’ [Italics in origina].] Provision was also 
made for wage adjustments to correct “inequalities” and ‘‘substandard conditions.” 

The principal groups of employees whose wages are outside of War Labor Board control are found in 
aterstate transportation, where jurisdiction is exercised by the National Mediation Board; Federal, State, 
county, and municipal government; and in agriculture, where the Department of Agriculture has certain 
regulatory functions. At the time of writing, however, some question with respect to War Labor Board 
control over farm-labor wages continued to exist. 

B. The “Little Steel’’ formula has continued to serve as a general guide to decisions on general wage-rate 
changes. Prior to April 1943, wage adjustments on the basis of intraplant or interplant inequalities were 
important. Since Executive Order No. 9328 in April, and on the basis of directives from the Director of 
Economic Stabilization, a program involving the establishment of wage-rate brackets by occupation and 
labor-market area has been under way. The Board will permit wage-rate adjustments in normal circum- 
stances up to the minima of the brackets. The question of substandards of living has also assumed greater 
mportance. Special situations acutely involving manpower or other factors—e. E. in the packing and 
processing of perishable foods—may be handled outside of the confines of general policy. 
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Moreover, the Board for administrative reasons has found it 
dient to exempt from control wage adjustments made by emplo) 
fewer than nine individuals. The Board estimates that approxin 
1,500,000 establishments employing about 4,000,000 wage earne 
affected by this exemption.'’ In General Order No. 30, the | 
established 40 cents as the rate up to which wage rates co) 
adjusted without prior approval of the Board. In addition, c, 
types of adjustments in the wage rates of individual workers m 
made without approval of the Board.”* 


Changes in Average Money Earnings and Wage Rates, 193° 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The net effect of all of the factors discussed in the preceding section 
on the average money earnings of workers in manufacturing is reflected 
in the data on average weekly earnings in selected months shown in 
table 4. Between January 1939 and July 1943, the weekly earnings of 
the average factory worker increased from $23.19 to $42.76, or by 
84.4 percent. , 

This increase in “take-home” earnings '*—to summarize the main 
points of the preceding discussion—resulted in part from the fact that 
the average wage earner worked substantially longer hours in 1943 
than in 1939. Some of the additional hours were paid for at premium 
rates. Workers on late shifts subject to shift premiums were few in 
1939 but relatively numerous in 1943. Labor productivity, measured 
in physical terms, increased considerably over this period. The 
composition of the labor force had altered drastically; on the whole, 
the industries in which wages were comparatively high in 1939 had 


become relatively much more important by 1943. The proportion of 


skilled workers in the labor force unquestionably had increased greatly 
over this 44-year period. Material advances in basic wage rates had 
also taken place. 

The level of weekly earnings in durable-goods manufacture in 
January 1939 was distinctly higher than in the nondurable-goods 
division. As table 4 indicates, this difference had widened by July 
1943. At that time, average weekly earnings in the durable-goois 
industries were 92.7 percent above the January 1939 level, as com- 
pared with an average increase of 57.7 percent in earnings in nondu- 
rable goods. There are basic differences between these two broad 
divisions of the manufacturing industry in terms of the skill and sex 
composition of their labor forces, location, industrial and corporate 
structure, and other characteristics.” Hence a persistent divergence 
in levels of earnings can be anticipated. The more rapid rate 0! 

1? Report of the National War Labor Board, January 12, 1942-March 31, 1943, p.6. (Mimeographed 

18 The adjustments are those based on (1) individual promotions or reclassifications; (2) individual! 
increases within established rate ranges; (3) operation of an established plan of wage increases based 
length of service; (4) increased productivity under piece-work or incentive plans; (5) operation of an a| 
tice or trainee system. 

1* The term “take-home” as applied to earnings is not so gy descriptive now as formerly. It in 
for example, amounts deducted at the source for social security, Federal income taxes, and war bonds 


% For the industrial composition of these two divisions, see the report on Trend of Employment 
Unemployment in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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tpe- ‘ncrease in average weekly earnings in the durable-goods industries 
S of between 1939 and 1943 can be explained largely by the difference in 
ely the impact of the war on the two divisions.” 
are 
ard TasLe 4.—Average Money Earnings of Workers in Manufacturing, Selected Months, 
| be 1939-43 
ain 
’ be : . , ' Estimated  straight- 
; SD ee -parn.| EStimated straight- time average hour- 
ae ~~ ani patie og cogied | time average hour- ly earnings weight- 
8 es | ly earnings! | ed by January 1939 
2) “4 3 
13 Month and | employment 
year | | | f | 
All | Non-!| All Non-| All | Non-| All | Non 
manu-| | dura- | manu-| — dura- manu-| — | dura- | manu —_ dura 
factur-| oods | ble | factur- oods ble | factur- oods | ble | factur- 4 ble 
| ing | 8 . | goods | ing 8 | B00ds | ing | 8000 — ing goods 
on . BS = 
ed January 1939_.|$23. 19 |$25. 33 |$21. 57 |$0. 632 |$0. 696 |$0. 583 |$0. 623 |$0. 688 |$0. 574 |$0. 623 |$0.688 | $0. 574 
; January 1940..| 24.56 | 27.39 | 22.01 | .655 | .717 .598 | .644 .703 | .589 | .635 | .607) .589 
In January 1941._| 26.64 | 30.48 | 22.75 | .683| .749/ .610| .664/ .722| .601| .648/ .711| .600 
aft July 1941--.- 29.62 | 33.90 | 25.16 | .735 | .815| .645| .708| .780| .630| .689/ .771 . 628 
Aen January 1942--| 33.40 | 38.98 | 26.97 | .801| .890| .688| .762] .835| [670| .729| :s10| (667 
Dy July 1942......| 36.43 | 42.51 | 28.94 | .856 | .949 4 .809 | .856 | .701 .759 | .846 | .604 
: October 1942..| 38.89 | 45.31 | 30. 66 | .893 | .900 | .751 | .839| .919 | .723 | .782| .869 716 
January 1943__| 40.62 | 46.68 | 32.10 | .919 | 1.017 | .768| .859 | .941 | .733 | .794 | . 886 724 
a April 1943...-.| 42.48 | 48.67 | 33.58 | .944/ 1.040) .790| .881 | .957 | .752| .808| .897 . 741 
Ly July 1943 §....| 42.76 | 48.81 | 34.01 . 963 | 1.061 | .806 | . 904 | -983 | .769| .823 | .920 | 751 
lat Pe ae Se ; > 2 VC 
45 | Indexes (January 1939=100 
1 January 1939__| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
January 1940__| 105.9 | 108.1 | 102.0 | 103.6 | 103.0 | 102.6 | 103.4 | 102.2 | 102.6 | 101.9 | 101.3 | 102.6 
ed January 1941..| 114.9 | 120.3 | 105.5 | 108.1 | 107.6 | 104.6 | 106.6 104.9 | 104.7 | 104.0 | 103.3 104. 5 
he July 1941 -| 127.7 | 133.8 | 116.6 | 116.3 | 117.1 | 110.6 | 113.6 | 113.4 | 109.8 | 110.6 | 112.1 | 109.4 
January 1942..| 144.0 | 153. 9 | 125.0 | 126.7 | 127.9 | 118.0 | 122.3 | 121.4 | 116.7 1117.0} 117.7| 116.2 
le July 1942___..- 157.1 | 167.8 | 134.2 | 135.4 | 136.4 | 124.4 | 129.9 | 124.4 | 122.1 | 121.8 | 123.0 | 120.9 
October 1942__| 167.7 178.9 | 142.1 | 141.3 142.2 | 128.8 | 134.7 | 133.6 | 126.0 | 125.5 | 126.3) 124.7 
ac January 1943._| 175.2 | 184.3 | 148.8 | 145.4 | 146.1 | 131.7 | 137.9 | 136.8 | 127.7 | 127.4 | 128.8 | 126.1 
af Apri) 1943.....| 183.2 | 192.1 | 155.7 | 149.4 | 149.4 | 135.5 | 141.4 | 139.1 | 131.0 | 129.7 | 130.4 | 129.1 
a9 July 1943 #__._| 184.4 | 192.7 | 157.7 | 152.4 | 152.4 | 138.3 | 145.1 | 142.9 | 134.0 | 132.1 | 133.7 | 130.8 
i\ ! | | 
ic Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 
? Average hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
in the major divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939. 
In ‘ Preliminary. 
1S AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
‘N 
Is Average hourly earnings, as shown in the second group of columns 
: in table 4, are obtained by dividing total pay rolls by man-hours 
. worked. The adjective “‘gross” is a useful and descriptive term for 
d this measure of hourly wages. All except one of the factors (hours of 
x work, figured at straight-time rates) that affect the movement of 





average weekly earnings also influence the movement of gross average 
hourly earnings. Hours worked influence the level of gross tom 
earnings only to the extent to which overtime premium pay enters 
into the wage bill. 

Between January 1939 and July 1943, the level of gross hourly 
earnings in manufacturing increased from 63.2 cents to 96.3 cents. 
This increase of 52.4 percent may be compared with the increase of 84.4 
percent in average weekly earnings previously noted. The increase 
in gross average hourly earnings in durable-goods manufacture during 














* As previously pointed out, average weekly hours increased more rapidly in durable- than in nondurable- 
goods industries between 1939 and 1943. Night work at premium rates developed predominantly in the 
durable-goods division. The creation of vast shipbuilding, aircraft, and ordnance industries since 1939 
added large blocks of skilled and relatively well-paid workers to the durable-goods division. As indicated 
later, the movement of basic wage rates in the two divisions was not essentially dissimilar. a 
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this period coincided with the increase of 52.4 percent for manufac. 
tures as a whole; the increase in nondurable goods was 38.3 percent « 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, EXCLUSIVE OF PREMIUM PAY FOR OVERTIME 


The elimination of the influence of premium pay for overtime on gross 
average hourly earnings yields a figure that may be termed “straicht- 
time average hourly earmngs.”’ For any given distribution of workers 
among employments, this figure represents an approximation of the 
javerage wage rate. Gross average hourly earnings can be corrected 
for overtime premium pay with reasonable accuracy on an estimated 
basis. 

Estimated Straight-time average hourly earnings are shown in the 
third group of columns in table 4 for various months from 1939 to 1943. 
Comparison of the gross and estimated straight-time figures in table 4 
indicates that premium pay for overtime was relatively unimportant in 
January 1939; by July 1943, however, overtime premiums raised the 
level of hourly earnings in manufacturing as a whole by slightly more 
than 6 percent. 

During this period, as the indexes in table 4 show, straight-iime 
average hourly earnings increased by 45.1 percent in all manufacturing, 
and by 42.9 and 34 percent, respectively, in the durable- and non- 
durable-goods divisions. 

It was suggested above that straight-time average hourly earnings 
approximate the average wage rate “‘for any given distribution of work- 
ers among employments.’’ This limitation is important. The use 
of straight-time average hourly earnings to measure changes in levels 
of wage rates over a period of time is appropriate only if there is no 
change, or little change, in relative employment in the various indus- 
tries and occupations. A simple example will make the point clear. 
In the tabulation below, employment and hourly wage rates are shown 
for two occupations at two periods of time. Wage rates do not change 
in either occupation between the two periods, but employment in 
occupation A is greater in the second period than in the first. Because 
of this change in the distribution of workers among employments, 
average boudy earnings were more than 4 cents greater in the second 
period than in the first. 

First period Second period 


Hourly Employ- 
Employment earnings ment 


Occupation A_--_- 10 $1. 00 20 $1. 00 
Occupation B___ . 75 10 Ja 


Both occupations 20 . 875 30 


The very great changes that occurred in the structure of manufac 
turing employment between 1939 and 1943 prevent the use of straigh' 
time average hourly earnings to measure, even in the most approx! 
mate sense, the changes that took place in the level of wage rates 





2 The fact that the percentage increase in average hourly earnings between January 1939 and July 1943 was 
the same for manufacturing as a whole and for the durable-goods division, but lower for the nondurable-govs 
division, at first glance may appear surprising. The basic explanation of this apparent anomaly |s | 
relatively large increase in the weight of the durable-goods division over this period. An examinati: 
table 4 reveals instances in which the rate of increase in all manufacturing is greater than for either 


components separately. 


€ 





Trends in Factory Wages 
ESTIMATED CHANGES IN AVERAGE WAGE RATES 


The fourth group of columns in table 4 shows, for various months 
from 1939 to 1943, straight-time average hourly earnings corrected for 
shifts in the distribution of workers among industries. Subject to the 
qualifications discussed below, these data broadly reveal the move- 
ment of average wage rates over this period. The correction for 
shifts in the distribution of workers was made by weighting straight- 
time average hourly earnings for each of the selected months by man- 
hours of employment in the major divisions of manufacturing industry 
for January 1939. This procedure eliminates changes in the level 
of straight-time average hourly earnings resulting simply from the 
increasing importance (over this particular period) of relatively high- 
wage industries. 

In manufacturing as a whole, average wage rates, as estimated in 
this manner, increased by 32.1 percent between January 1939 and 
July 1943, as compared with a 45.1-percent increase in the level of 
straight-time average hourly earnings and 52.4 percent in the level of 
cross average hourly earnings. The increases in estimated average 
wage rates for the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions were 33.7 
and 30.8 percent, respectively. This close correspondence in the 
movement of estimated basic wage rates in the two broad categories 
of manufacturing enterprise is arresting, and testifies to the pervasive 
pressures on the basic wage structure during this period. 

Examination of the data in table 4 indicates that employment shifts 
contributed little to the movement in the level of straight-time aver- 
age hourly earnings within the nondurable-goods division. Thus, 
straight-time average hourly earnings in nondurable goods were 76.9 
cents in July 1943 as compared with 75.1 cents after correction for 
employment shifts. This result could have been broadly anticipated, 
since, as pointed out earlier, alterations in the distribution of employ- 
ment were not strikingly great in this division. In durable-goods 
industries, however, shifts in the distribution of employment between 
January 1939 and July 1943 added more than 6 cents to the level of 
straight-time average hourly earnings. 

The fact must be emphasized that the changes in estimated average 
wage rates shown in table 4 represent approximations. They do not 
take into account (1) changes in the proportion of workers on late 
shifts with rate differentials; (2) changes resulting from the possible 
shift of workers during this period from low-wage to high-wage or 
from high-wage to low-wage plants and occupations within industries; 
(3) increasing or decreasing labor productivity under incentive 
methods of wage payment; (4) upgrading and individual promotions; 


or (5) the influx of many inexperienced workers into manufacturing. 


CHANGES IN WAGE RATES, OCTOBER 1942-JULY 1943 


Particular interest attaches to the movement of wage rates after 
October 1942, when the wage-stabilization program became effective. 
Between January 1939 and October 1942, the level of estimated wage 
rates (straight-time average hourly earnings corrected for interindustry 
shifts in employment) increased by 25.5 percent in manufacturing as 


_% Weighting by man-hours in individual industries rather than in major industry groups (such as iron 
and steel and their products) would have had a negligible effect on the results. 
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a whole (table 4). Most of this increase occurred after January | 94) 
In fact, between January 1941 and October 1942, the level of estimated 
wage rates increased by 20.7 percent—an average of approximately 
percent a month. Between October 1942 and July 1943, the ost}. 
mated level of rates in all manufacturing advanced by 5.2 percent 
which represents an average increase of less than six-tenths of | 
percent a month.” 

It will be recalled that the data on changes in average wage rates 
represent approximations of the true average rates and reflect, among 
other things, the influence of premium pay for late-shift work. | 
special investigation was made of the effect of such premiums on vross 
average hourly earnings in all manufacturing for September 1942 an¢ 
for the spring of 1943. For this purpose, data in the files of the 
Bureau on the size and extent of shift-differential payments in th, 
more important industries in which shift premiums are found. to- 
gether with data from the War Production Board on the volume of 
shift employment, were utilized. On the basis of these data, it was 
estimated * that the payment of shift differentials increased the | evel 
of gross average hourly earnings in all manufacturing by about 1.2 
cents in September 1942 and by about 1.6 cents in the spring of 1943” 
an increase of four-tenths of 1 cent over this period. The effect o 
certain individual industries, notably aircraft and shipbuilding, was 
of course, much greater. 

When the increase of four-tenths of 1 cent attributable to shift 
differentials is taken into account,’ the increase in estimated averag 
wage rates between October 1942 and July 1943 is reduced to 4.7 per- 
cent. In the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, estimated 
average wage rates, uncorrected for shift differentials, increased by 
5.9 and 4.9 percent, respectively, during this period. Shift premiums 
are found principally in the durable-goods division; when correction 
is made for the influence of this factor, the increase in estimated 
average wage rates in durable goods is reduced to 5.4 percent.”® 

These figures of estimated wage-rate changes are extremely signifi- 
cant, even wher their approximate nature is taken fully into account. 
It is clear that the upward movement of wage rates was slowed 
measurably after October 1942 when the wage-stabilization program 
was inaugurated. There is every reason to believe that, in the absence 
of social control, wage rates would have advanced more rapidly in 
the months after October 1942 than in the preceding period. | 

Actually, only a portion of the apparent increase of 4.7 percent 1 
estimated average wage rates in manufacturing was, in fact, the result 
of increases in basic rates. As previously pointed out, these data are 
influenced by wage adjustments of various kinds affecting individual 
workers (promotions, upgrading); by changes in labor productivity, 
which affect directly the straight-time earnings of incentive workers; 


and by changes in occupational structures within plants and indus 


*% As compared with an increase of 5.2 percent in the level of estimated wage rates between Octo! 
and July 1943, average weekly earnings increased by approximately 10 percent; gross averag: 
earnings by 7.9 percent; and estimated straight-time average hourly earnings, by 7.7 percent. 

25 The estimates were made by Bernard Mande! of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 

% These figures undoubtedly represent slight underestimations of the contribution of shift pre: 
to gross average hourly earnings in all manufacturing, since industries in which shift premiums 
important were not considered in the preparation of the estimates. ' 

It is reasonable to assume that there was no significant change in the level of shift-premium pa 
between the spring and surnmer of 1943. 

28 It is estimated that shift premiums contributed 2.1 cents to the level of gross average hourly ear! 

durable-goods manufacture in September 1942 and 2.5 cents in the spring of 1943. 
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At present, the effect of these factors cannot be confidently es- 

ted, and their individual movements are not necessarily in the 
direction.” 

substance, the increase in average basic wage rates both before 

after the advent of wage stabilization has been somewhat less 

the data set forth in this article indicate. Nevertheless, these 

ta, despite their limitations, are of extraordinary value in showing 

the trend of wage rates. 


Changes in Average Real Earnings and Estimated Wage Rates, 
1939-43 


The average living costs of factory workers, as measured by the 
Bureau’s cost-of-living index for all large cities combined, increased 
by 24.2 percent between January 1939 and July 1943. This sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of the items that enter into the con- 
sumption of wage earners should be taken into account in evaluating 
the changes in average money earnings and estimated wage rates 
discussed above. In addition, other circumstances growing out of the 
war affect the real content of the money income of workers. 


CHANGES IN REAL EARNINGS AND RATES 


Table 5 shows indexes of real he earnings and —- rates for 
selected months between January 1939 and July 1943. These 
indexes were obtained by dividing the indexes of money earnings and 
rates in table 4 by the cost-of-living index for the appropriate months. 


Reference to table 5 indicates that real average weekly earnings 
in all manufacturing increased by 48.5 percent between January 1939 
and July 1943. It will be recalled that average weekly money earn- 
ings advanced by 84.4 percent during the same period. The increases 
in real average weekly earnings in the durable- and nondurable-goods 
divisions were 55.2 percent and 27 percent, respectively. 

For all manufacturing, as well as for the durable-goods division, 
gross average hourly earnings, adjusted for changes in the cost of 
living, increased by 22.7 percent between January 1939 and July 1943; 
the increase in the nondurable-goods division was 11.6 percent. 
Estimated straight-time average hourly e arnings, reduced to a “real” 
basis, advanced “by 16.8 percent in all manufacturing, 15.1 percent in 
durable goods, and 7 7.9 percent in nondurable goods. 

The increase in estimated average wage rates over this period was 
relatively modest when deflated for changes in the cost of aig, 2 
Thus, the increase in all manufacturing amounted to 6.4 percent, ¢ 
compared with 7.6 percent in durable goods and 5.3 percent in non- 
durable goods. Between October 1942 “and July 1943, estimated real 
erage wage rates, uncorrected for shift differentials, increased by 

2 percent in all manufacturing. It is clear that changes in wage 
voted did not contribute largely to the rather striking advances in 
real weekly earnings. 


’ For example, technological or other changes may result in alterations in the skill coinposition of the labor 
ireé in a given industry that depress the level of hourly earnings despite the maintenance or even the 
crease of basic wage rates. 
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TaBie 5.—-Indexes of Average Real Earnings and Wage Rates of Workers in \fan,, 
facturing, Selected Months, 1939-43 ' 


[January 1939= 100] 





Estimated 
oti : time aver 
“stimated str? - 

Average w eek ly \verage hourly I ti ; ated traight ly ear 
earnings earnings time average hour- weighted 
; . , ly earnings elgnted 
uary 193° 
Month and ment 


year 7 . - . —— ee 


Non-| All | | Non-| All | Du- | Non-| All | 


) 
Du- | dure- | manu- | dura- | manu-| | dura- | manu-| Du 
€ rable | | fac- | rab 


rable | | 
ble | fac- 4 ble fac- 
goods | goods | turing | goods | turing goods a. | turing) 2°°° 


All 
manu- 
fac- 
turing 


| | 
January 1939 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | | 100.0 | ’ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 
January 1940...| 106.1 | 108.3 | 102.2 | 103.8 | 103.: 2.8 | 103.6 | 102.4 | 102.8 | 102. 
January 1941_._| 113.6 | 119.0 | 104. 106.9 5 | 105.4 | 103.8 | 103.6 | 102. 
July 1941 -| 120.9 | 126.7 | 110. 110. | ’ .7 | 107.6 | 107.4 | 104.0 | 104, 
January 1942...; 128.2 | 137. 111.3 | 112.8 3. 5. 108.9 | 108.1 | 103.9 | 104. 
July 1942 _.| 133. 142. ¢ .3 | 115.3 | 116.: f 110.6 | 106. 104.0 | 103. 
8 
9 
6 
be 


100. { 
101. 5 
102. 2 
106, 2 
104. 8 
104 

105.8 
106 

104. 7 
107. ¢ 


October 1942 140.5 | 149.! 118.3 | 119. .9 | 112.8 | 111.9 | 105.5 | 105. 
| 113.0 | 105.5 | 105. 


| 111.7 | 105.2 | 104. 


| 115.1 | 107.9 | 106. 
| | | 


3 
January 1943___| 144. 152. : 22. 120.0 | . : 113. 
0 . 


eee i ee Bl) 


A pril 1943____ 147 154. ; 25.1 | 120.0 | . 113. 
July 1943 2. | 148. 155. : 27. 122.7 | 122.7 | 111.4 y 116. 
j | 





1 These indexes were constructed by dividing the index numbers of average earnings and estimat: 
rates shown in table 4 by the Bureau’s index of living costs (all large cities combined) for the selected 1 
For this purpose the cost-of-living index as published by the Burean was converted to a January 1939 bas 
The index numbers for January 1939 and January 1940 were estimated, since for several vears prior to Septer 
ber 1940 the cost-of-living index was computed only four times a year—March, June, September, and | 
ber 

? Preliminary. 


SOME OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING REAL INCOME 


[It would be a mistake to conclude, on the basis of the data on real 
weekly earnings, that the average employed factory worker was able 
to advance his standard of life by almost 50 percent between 1939 
and 1943. The nature of a full war economy precludes such an ac- 
chievement. The scope of this article does not permit consideration 
of hg supporting evidence, but three points can be stated briefly. 

The proportion of the income of the average wage earner actu- 
ally available for expenditure on consumption goods was affected more 
heavily by taxes in 1943 than in 1939. Moreover, the rate of saving 
among wage earners in 1943 was materially greater than in 1939, and 
was undoubtedly above the level that would have been dictated by 
purely private economic decisions in normal times. 

2. Many types of goods available for consumption in 1939 were 
either not available in 1943 or were available in reduced quantities. 

3. The conditions of consumption were different for many wage 
earners in 1943 as compared with 1939. For example, relatively more 
wage earners were separated from their families. Urban congestion, 
on the whole, was much greater. In the service trades, standards of 
performance had deteriorated. 
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Summary 





THE diversion of manpower into the armed services, the civilian war 
agencies, and the higher-paid war industries has centered the attention 
of State and municipal budget directors and administrators upon 
current problems of wage adjustments. In this connection, these 
agencies face three major questions: Are they legally justified in 
cranting pay increases during wartime? Is it economically expedient 
to raise any wages now? How should wage and salary adjustments 
be made? 

The problems of adjusting wages and salaries of non-Federal gov- 
ernmental employees are somewhat different from those encountered 
by private employers. State and local governments now are not re- 
quired to submit proposed pay increases of their employees to the 
National War Labor Board, although it is desired that they conform 
to the national wage-stabilization program. Wage levels of many 
State and local governmental employees are frequently below those 
paid in private industries, and thus in some cases can be raised with- 
out exceeding the limits set by the ‘‘Little Steel’? formula and the 
national stabilization program. Some local governments have shown 
an interest in cost-of-living adjustment plans, but have raised the 
question whether ordinances based on such a plan are constitutional. 

This article discusses some of the wage-adjustment problems con- 
fronting local administrators and describes the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment plans adopted by various local governments. 























Beginnings of National Wage-Stabilization Program 


The orders relating to wages of State and municipal employees 
have had a different history from the directives stabilizing wages of 
workers in private industry. National control of wages ‘of private 
employees has developed during the present war through a series of 
measures culminating in the President’s W age Stabilization Order of 
October 2, 1942. 

Before July 16, 1942, the War Labor Board settled wage-adjust- 
ment problems according to the merits of each individual case. On 
that date the Board granted, in the “‘ Little Steel’’ case, an increase in 
wage rates based on the 15-percent rise in the cost of living between 
January 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. This decision, limiting wage in- 
creases to the rise in living costs duri ing the 16-month per iod- preceding 
the application of the General Maximum Price Regulation, served as 
a precedent for settling later wage-adjustment cases coming before 
the Board, and marked the first step towards the stabilization of 
W ages. 

The next move in wage stabilization was the President’s order of 
October 3, freezing wages at their ae sage ag 15, 1942, levels. Wage 
inc reases above the level of September 15 and ‘decreases below the 






















' Prepared by Eleanor M. Snyder of the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, in cooperation with the 
Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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highest levels paid between January 1, 1941, and September 15, | 949 
were forbidden unless specifically approved by the War Labor Bard 
Approval by the Board was to be granted only when “necess:y to 
correct maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate substanday/s 9; 
living, to correct gross inequities, or to aid in the effective prose tio, 
of the war.” The Board’s jurisdiction was extended to cover » || jp. 
dustries and all employees, and was not restricted to those iny\|yeq 
in labor disputes. 


In subsequent general orders issued by: the Board, and in opinions 
settling later cases, the Board’s interpretation of the President's WV age 
Stabilization Order has gradually clarified the range of wage incrases 
permissible in private industry. In the State and municipal sery ices 


the wage-adjustment picture is less clear. 


War Labor Board Action in Wage Adjustments of State and 
Municipal Employees * 


General Order No. 12, adopted by the Board on November 12, 1942 
stated that the Board had jurisdiction over wage agreements entered 
into by State or municipal governments. This order set forth pro- 
cedures to be followed by agencies of a State or its political subdivi- 
sions which sought to increase wages of their employees. For wag 
adjustments which would not raise wages or salaries beyond the pre- 
vailing level of comperisation for similar services in that area, the order 
required that the State or local agency file a certificate of necess ity 
with the War Labor Board. The mere statement that the adjustment 
was necessary to correct maladjustments, inequalities, or gross in- 
equitiés (as previously defined by the Board on November 6, 1142 
would be accepted as adequate evidence of the propriety of the adjust 
ment. The Board, however, reserved the right of review and moidifi- 
cation. For cases not covered by the certification procedure, the orde: 
provided that application for approval must be filed with the appro- 
priate regional office of the War Labor Board. 

The constitutionality of the above order was not clearly established 
On December 23, 1942, the Board wrote a joint decision in three cases 
involving labor disputes between the city of Newark, the New York h 
City Board of Transportation, and the Motcopolitan t Utilities Distric 
of Omaha and groups of their employees. In this opinion, the Boar 
stated: ‘“There is no doctrine more firmly established in Bvcricar 
jurisprudence than the one that State governments and their sub- 
divisions within the sphere of their own jurisdiction are sovereig! 
This sovereignty cannot be interfered with or encroached upon by thi 
United States Government.” The regulation of employment con 
tions for personnel engaged in performing services for the States 0 
their political subdivisions has never been recognized as a legitim: 
exercise of Federal power. This limitation upon its jurisdiction was 
specifically noted by the Board, with the statement that “Any directi\: 
order of the National War Labor Board which purported to regulat 
the wages, the working hours, or the conditions of employme! t of 


2 she genes orders a to wage adjustments of State and munici employees were is: 
joint ents of the National War Labor Board and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Sa! 
excess of $5,000 are the concern of the Commissioner and all other salaries and wages are particula: 
province of the Board. A joint committee re me pene wr the Board and the Commissioner was orga 
receive wage adjustment cases of State and municipal governments. In the discussion which 
reference is Made only to the War Labor Board, as wages received by the vast majority of Sta' 
municipal employees are below $5,000 per year. 
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State or municipal employees would constitute a clear invasion of the 
sovereign rights of the political subdivisions of local State govern- 
, 993 

” Shortly after the filing of the above opinion, General Order No. 12 
was revoked, and on January 6, 1943, General Order No. 12A was 
issued in its stead. This stated that a review of a multitude of 
certificates of wage or salary adjustments received from State and 
local agencies offered convincing proof that statutory budgetary 
controls have kept salary and wage movements of State and local 
agencies Within narrow bounds, and that the Board had not found it 
necessary to question any adjustments which had been made. 

The order repealed the provision in the original ruling which 
required certification of specified types of wage adjustments and 
contained a request that for all other types of wage adjustments the 
State or local agency obtain Board approval. In line with its decision 
of December 23, 1942, the Board restated in General Order No. 12A 
that no legal sanctions would be imposed upon States and their 
political subdivisions, but pointed out that the ‘Congress, in the act 
of October 2, clearly intended that all employers and all employees 
would be covered by the national stabilization policy, and since 
millions of public employees are engaged in the same kind of work as 
private employees, the duty of public employers to conform to that 
policy is as plain as that of private employers.”” The statement said, 
further, that the way in which governmental agencies had cooperated 
indicated their desire to conform to the national stabilization program. 

General Order No. 12A was superseded by General Order No. 12B, 
adopted May 25, 1943. This new joint statement of the National 
War Labor Board and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue provided 
that henceforth wage adjustments of non-Federal governmental 
employees will neither be approved nor disapproved by the Board or 
the Commissioner. Thus, State and local governments no longer 
need refer proposed wage changes of their employees to either Federal 
agency although the latter agencies are still available for advice relat- 
ing to the national stabilization program. 

Although it would not initiate intervention in such labor disputes, 
the Board left the way open to extend its offices in cases where both 
parties agreed to submit to its jurisdiction. This is in line with the 
policy established by the War Labor Board of World WarI. In 1918, 
a case was brought before that Board involving a wage dispute 
between the Pittsburgh City Council and a union of city firemen; the 
Board ruled that it possessed no jurisdiction over municipalities unless 
specifically granted by the local government concerned. 

The War Labor Board in General Order No. 12B expressed the 
desire that State and local governments conform to the national 
wage-stabilization program, but stated that they have no obligation 
to do so under Federal law. Some local governments are not cog- 
nizant of the Board’s desire that they so conform. Lack of familli- 
arity with the Board’s wishes is shown in a letter recently received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from a municipal government. 
The letter stated that a specified group of city employees had been 
granted a 16-percent wage increase in August 1942, and was cur- 
rently requesting an additional increase. The letter implied that 
the eity council considered as reasonable an adjustment based on 


‘ National War Labor Board, Cases No. 47 and No. 726, December 23, 1942. 
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the rise in the cost of living since August and that the demand );o\). 
ably would be granted; it inquired, however, whether such an incase 

“would be in accordance with the wishes of the National Go ern- 
ment.” 


Wage Levels of State and Municipal Employees 


~ In wartime the effect of wage increases of a numerically important 
population group is more far-reaching than during peacetime. |) 
normal times a greater degree of balance is achieved betwee: the 
amount of money available for purchase of civilian goods and thp 
available supply of these commodities. A wartime economy, how- 
ever, is characterized on one hand by a contraction in the supply oj 
civilian goods and on she other by a rapid expansion of taployn: lent 
and hence of national income. It is obvious that these divergent 
movements are inflationary and that stringent measures must be 
taken to achieve a greater equilibrium between the two factors. In 
the United States, a five-point program including price con 
rationing of scarce commodities, wage stabilization, increased taxa- 
tion, and voluntary savings has ‘been instituted to combat inflation. 

Limited supplies of consumer goods necessitate certain restrictions 
on the freedom of movement of wages. If wages of any population 
group are expanded so that this group can increase its purchases of 
civilian commodities, it is clear that fewer goods will be available to 
the remainder of the population. If wages of some groups are in- 
creased in line with advances in the cost of living and at the same 
time wages of other workers are not similarly related to the rise in 
living costs, the groups receiving special treatment would command 
au larger share of the available civilian goods. 

A wartime economy inevitably imposes hardships on the mass of 
population, and causes a reduction in the level of living of many 
people. This decline in planes of living results from direct increases 
in retail prices of consumer commodities and indirect price increases 
resulting from quality deterioration, disappearance of lower-priced 
lines, scarcity of some goods, and unavailability of other commodities. 
Those workers whose income does not increase as rapidly as the cost 
of living necessarily suffer a corresponding reduction in their level of 
living. However, from the viewpoint of national efficiency, it is not 
desirable to permit workers whose living standards are already at 
minimum levels to drop still lower. This is explicitly recognized in 
the President’s Wage Stabilization Order and subsequent orders 0! 
the War Labor Board allowing wage increases necessary “to eliminate 
substandards of living’ and outstanding maladjustments. 

It could well be argued that municipal governments, for the most 
part, could continue to raise wages of their employees without con- 
travening the intent of the national stabilization program. ‘Ii 
data available indicate that the level of municipal wage rates |s 
generally below the average of wages paid to employees in manu!ac- 
turing industries. In January 1943, the monthly earnings of work: rs 
in all manufacturing industries averaged $175; * those of nonsclivol 
public servants not employed by the Federal Government averaced 
$117. ° 
‘ Estimated from average weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries computed by the Bur 
Labor Statistics. 


5 U. 8. Bureau of the Census, State and Local Government Quarterly Employment Survey, Vol. 4. ° 
5 (table 2, p. 3) 
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Dean Wayne L. Morse, public member of the War Labor Board, 
d in aM opinion concerning a case involving municipal employ- 

“The War Labor Board has not made an exhaustive study of 
ling wages among government employees, but such data as 

t hand adequately support its taking judicial notice of the fact 
‘ large numbers of public employees are not paid enough to main- 

a standard of living of health and decency.” ® 
It is admittedly difficult to measure accurately the increases in 
wages and salaries of all classes of State and municipal employees. 
Although it is possible to estimate average monthly earnings of all 
public servants not employed by the Federal Government, the value 
of a comparison of the change between one period and another in 
such an average is limited by the fact that the relative importance of 
the various income levels represented in the average does not remain 
constant. In some cases the occupational groups included among 
the employees of the local government change. For example, when 
New York City took over the subway systems previously operated by 
private enterprise, this action increased the city pay roll substan- 
tially and raised the level of average monthly earnings of city public 
service employees. Even with due consideration for the limitations 
of interpretation of available data of average earnings, it nevertheless 
seems clear that in the present war period, wages of employees of local 
governments have increased less than would be allowed by the “Little 
Steel” formula and very much less in some instances than would be 
necessary to compensate for the increase in the cost of living. 

Indexes of changes in average monthly earnings of employees of all 
levels of government, prepared by the Bureau of the Census, show that 
average earnings of Federal employees advanced 17 percent between 
January 1941 and January 1943.’ During the same period, however, 
average monthly earnings of State employees rose 10 percent, of 
municipal employees 8 percent, and of county employees only 7 
percent.’ Pay for overtime based on a longer workweek, rather 
than increases in rates of pay, accounts for the larger increase in 
average monthly earnings of Federal employees. Over the same 
2-year period, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of cost of living 
in large cities advanced 19.7 percent. 

Comparisons of the percent of change in average monthly earnings 
of employees of specified city governments with the percentage increase 
in living costs of wage earners in each city show substantial variation. 
In Baltimore, for example, living costs increased 19.3 percent 
between January 1941 and October 1942, whereas average monthly 
earnings of municipal workers advanced only 5 5.4 percent; in Houston, 
the cost of living rose 16.6 percent as compared to a 9.0- -percent 
increase in earnings. In New York City and St. Louis, living costs 
rose more than 16 percent, while average earnings declined more than 
| percent. The rate of increase in living costs and average monthly 
earnings of employees of 15 cities showed the greatest correspondence 
in Cleveland, where the advances were 18.9 and 17.1 percent 
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* National War Labor Board, Cases No. 47 and No. 72f, December 23, 1942. Opinion written by 


Wayne L. Morse, Public Member of the Board. 
U.8. Bureau of the Census, State and Local Government Quarterly Employment Survey, Vol. 4, No. 5. 
'C ost-of-living figures are from U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living indexes in 34 large cities, 
salary data from U.S. Bureau of the Census, State and Local Government Quarterly Employment Survey. 


Vol. 3, No. 19 (table 1, p. 4). 
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As would be expected, indexes of average earnings of )\)))|j 
employees tend to follow the general trend of average ear) ino. 
obtained in private industry, but the rate of change, on the averacn 
is much slower. Because the earnings of their employees hay. ;o; 
advanced as rapidly as the wages paid by‘ private industry, |o¢9) 
governments have found it increasingly difficult to maintain ess. :;tia| 
employment. The possibility of obtaining higher wages in wa; 
industries plus the departure of personnel to the armed forces hay. 
tended to reduce the level of employment of local governments. | 
January 1940, the number of nonschool State and local governmen; 
employees totaled 2,015,000; in January 1941, 1,929,000; in January 
1942, 1,935,000; and in January 1943, 1,825,000. This represente; 
a net decrease of 9.4 percent during the 4-year period. 


Wage-Adjustment Programs of Local Governments... 


It is to be expected that increasing pressure will be exerted upon 
State and municipal governments to adjust wage scales in line with the 
increase in the cost of living. That this pressure has already mad 
itself evident in many oe is indicated by the increase in the 
number of requests for cost-of-living data for use in wage negotiations. 
recently received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local govern- 
ment administrators and from groups of municipal employees seeking 
wage increases. 

In making wage adjustments, public employers are constrained by a 
number of factors which need not be considered by private employers 
Wage scales are customarily established by statute or local ordinance; 
thus, specific legal action is required before any changes in the pre- 
vailing rates can be made. Since governmental agencies obtain their 
funds from taxes and operate within the confines of a defined budget. 
wage adjustments are customarily considered only when the new 
budget is being formulated—usually at yearly intervals. Although 
most municipalities have not entered into collective-bargaining 
agreements with labor unions representing public employees, on the 
ground that such agreements would, in effect, be an unconstitutional de!- 
egation of power, many do receive appeals for wage adjustments from 
labor unions representing public employees as well as from unorganized 
groups of employees and single individuals. In considering the merits 
of wage increases sought by their employees, and in order to assess 
fairly the needs of their employees, increasing numbers of State and 
municipal governments refer to the Bureau’s cost-of-living data 
Employee groups also make frequent use of the index, relating the 
proposed wage increases to the increase in living costs as shown by the 
index. Local government agencies and their employees have access 
to local cost-of-living data for those cities for which the Bureau 
prepares indexes; for cities not surveyed by the Bureau, use is made 
of the indexes of living costs in the nearest large city or for the large 
cities combined. 

Most State and local governments adjust wages of their employees 
by direct negotiation. Some municipalities, however, are currently 
investigating the possibility of inserting automatic ‘cost-of-living 
clauses’ in the ordinances relating to wages paid to municipal «m- 





*U. 8S. Bureau of the Census, State and Local Government Quarterly Employment Survey, Vol. ;. * 
5 (table 7, p. 8). 
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lovees. The following discussion is confined to this type of 
wave-adjustment program. 

In the opinion of some local government officials, a major advantage 
obtained by definitely linking the municipal salary ordinances to the 
cost of living is that such a plan tends to eliminate friction with 
employees and removes the necessity for periodic wage negotiations. 

The majority of such agreements usually specify that the change in 
wages shall be the same as the change in the level of the specified index. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living indexes—the official 
United States Government measure of changes in the cost of living— 
are usually designated in these clauses. 

Certain municipalities already have adopted automatic cost-of- 
living adjustment clauses. Such a plan, for example, has been in 
effect in St. Paul since 1922 and in Duluth since the first of 1943. 
Since {ae*Bureau does not prepare cost-of-living indexes for either St. 
Paul or Duluth, both agreements specify that the index for the nearest 
large city shall be used. 

At the present time, some Wisconsin municipalities are seriously 
considering adopting automatit cost-of-living clauses. In Milwaukee, 
for example, the Salary Policy Committee of the five tax-levying 
bodies operating within the city of Milwaukee during the past year 
authorized a detailed study of the ramifications of such a program.'® 
The recommendations of the Technical Committee, which conducted 
the study, were adopted by the legislative bodies of the five local gov- 
ernmental units and went into effect on August 1, 1943. 

The Milwaukee plan provides for automatic wage and salary 
adjustments based on changes in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost-of-living index for Milwaukee. The adjustments, made at yearly 
intervals on January 1, are based on the percent of change in the index, 
measured from the base period (1935-39100) to June 15 of each 
year. The adjustment is applied to a monthly salary of $135 (an 
annual salary of $1,620), which the Technical Committee considered 
was the necessary family minimum during the base period. All 
employees included in the program—approximately 13,000 for all 
five taxing units—receive the same adjustment. The base pay of 
all such employees, regardless of their individual wage scale, is adjusted 
by the product of the base, $1,620, multiplied by the percent of change 
in living costs in Milwaukee from the 1935-39 average to June 15 
of the year in which revision takes place. The initial monthly adjust- 
ment in 1943 totals $30.64 ($135 22.7%=$30.64). Subsequent 
adjustments will be increased or lowered in accordance with the move- 
ment of the index, except for two limitations: After the initial pay- 
ment is made, a maximum and a minimum are established for each 
annual adjustment. If the Milwaukee cost-of-living index changes 
by more than 10 points in any one year, the adjustments for the 
succeeding year are limited to 10 percent of the maintenance income 
base, $1,620. The program provides that the portion of the cost-of- 
living bonus not paid because of the above limitation is to be con- 
sidered in computing the upward or downward adjustment made in 
the succeeding year. A minimum is specified, with the provision that 
the amount of the adjustment will not be altered if the cost-of- 
living index does not rise or fall by more than 1 point over the year. 





‘° Copies of the Milwaukee report can be obtained from Norman N. Gill, secretary of the Technical Com- 
mittee, 803 City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Technical Committee has estimated that the new cost-o{ 
wage-adjustment program will add approximately $2,720, 
year to present pay rolls. 

In June 1943, the Westchester County (N. Y.) Board of Super. 
visors authorized payment of cost-of-living bonuses to 1,700 eo inty 
employees for the last half of 1943." The bonus payments ageresated 
$130,000 for the half year. The plan calls for a graduated | scale of 
payments based on the salary range of the employees covered. 
Specified groups, including supervisors and commissioners, and em- 
ployees receiving more than $4,000 a year, are excluded. 

The Cleveland Metropolitan Park Board is an example of a s 
municipal government unit which links adjustments of the wages 
salaries of its employees to changes in the cost-of-living index. 

The War Labor Board has suspended the operation of ‘ Cescala 
clauses contained in wage agreements between private empfiwggrs :111( 
their employees, when wage increases inconsistent with the national 
wage-stabilization program would result. The Board inaugura 
this policy in December 1942, in a case relating to a labor agreement 
between the Pyrites Co., Inc., of Wilmington, Del., and Local 52 of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO 
This contract provided that wage rates were to be automaticall; 
adjusted by 2 cents per hour for each full 3-point change in th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index for Philade pais a 
The Board unanimously disapproved this provision in the contr: 
because its operation would have increased the straight-time rates 
of the company’s employees to more than 15 percent above the leve! 
of January 1, 1941, the base date of the “Little Steel’ formula 
The Board’s opinion made it clear that within the terms of thi 
‘Little Steel’? formula, the operation of ‘‘escalator’”’ clauses was s1) 
permissible. 

As the Board does not exercise jurisdiction over wages of Stat 
and municipal employees, it has not outlawed the use of ‘‘escalator’ 
clauses in State or local ordinances. It has expressed the desir 
however, that the governmental employers conform to the inte nt of 
the national wage-stabilization program.” 


Constitutionality of Ordinances Based on Cost-of-Living 
Adjustments 


The question has been asked whether a local ordinance which links 
municipal wages and salaries to changes in the cost of living (as 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index 
violates the constitutional requirement that a legislative body cannot 
delegate legislative power. 

It appears that no case has been decided on this specific issue. |! 
a court were to rule on this question, however, it could take judicia! 
notice of a number of cases which appear to hold that legisla' 
enactments can be put into execution if based on the findings o/ 
State or National agencies having authority by law to make 
official determination. In People v. Trustees of the Pension fF 


'' New York Times, June 8, 1943 (p. 23). 

2? National War Labor Board, Case No. BWA-370, December 1, 1942. Opinion written by Dr 
W. Taylor, Vice Chairman of the Board. 

18 National War Labor Board, General Order No. 1B2, May 25, 1943. 
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98] lilinois, App. 394) it was held that in a statute, applicable to 
cities and towns of specified population, which provided that the 
jopulation shall be determined by United States Government statis- 
tics, the word “‘statistics’’ meant figures or numbers—facts ascertained 
hy official enumeration or Government census, and to be determined 
hy reference to the latest census taken by authority of the United 
States. In Town of Mayville v. Smith (132 \Georgia 316) the court 
held that both the official State and United States censuses appeared 
to be recognized in the legislation of Georgia as standards of enumera- 
tion but that unofficial estimates must be rejected. In Adams vy. 
Ellwood (176 New York 106) the court stated: ‘‘There may be a 
moral certainty that the population of Queens County in 1900 
exceeds 120,000, but in this matter we can take judicial notice of 
nothing but facts authenticated by public records.”’ 

It would appear from these citations that publications based on 
official findings are recognized as binding by the courts, and as facts 
to be used in the execution of a statute, but that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between the findings of an unofficial agency and those of a 
proper governmental agency authorized by law to make official 
findings. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is a duly constituted and officially 
authorized agency of the Federal Government, and its published data 
are issued in the name of the United States Government. That these 
data should be entitled to official recognition in the same sense as 
are the findings of the Bureau of the Census has been accepted by 
judicial tribunals. Thus, in the case of Town of Mamaroneck v. 
New York Interurban Water Co. (212 New York Supp. 639, 661, 
126 Mise. 382, 403) the Supreme Court of the State of New York took 
judicial notice of the index numbers of wholesale prices published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

With respect to the broad general question of legislative power, 
certain decisions of the United States Supreme Court are informative. 

In the case of J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co. v. United States (276 
U.S. 394), the United States Supreme Court upheld section 315 (a), 
title III, of the Tariff Act of September 21, 1922, which empowered 
and directed the President to increase or decrease duties imposed 
by the act, so as to equalize the differences which, upon investigation, 
he finds and ascertains between the cost of producing at home and 
in competing foreign countries the kind of articles to which such 
duties apply. The act likewise laid down certain criteria to be taken 
into consideration in ascertaining the differences, fixed limits to the 
change, and made investigation by the Tariff Commission, in aid of 
the President, a necessary preliminary to any proclamation chang- 
ing the duties. It was held that this delegation of power was not 
unconstitutional. Mr. Chief Justice Taft said: 

The field of Congress involves all and many varieties of legislative action, 
and Congress has found it frequently necessary to use officials of the Executive 
Branch, within defined limits, to secure the exact effect intended by its acts of 
legislation, by vesting discretion in such officials to make public regulations 
interpreting a statute and directing the details of its execution even to the extent 
of providing for penalizing a breach of such regulations. * * * 
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In a similar case, Cincinnati, Wilmington & Zanesville Railroa) ¢, 
v. Commissioners (1 Ohio State 77, 88) Justice Ranney of the Ohi, 
Supreme Court said: 

The true distinction, therefore, is between the delegation of power to 
the law, which necessarily involves a discretion as to what it shall be, a: 
ferring an authority or. discretion as to its execution, to be exercised und 
in pursuance of the law. The first cannot be done; to the latter no valid 
tion can be made." 

In Wyman v. Southard (23 U. S. (10 Wheat.) 1, pp. 43, 44 
Chief Justice Marshall said: 

It will not be contended that Congress can delegate to the courts, or | 
other tribunal, powers which are strictly and exclusively legislative. But 
gress may certainly delegate to others, powers which the legislature may 
fully exercise itself * * *. Theline has not been exactly drawn which sepa: 
those important subjects, which must be entirely regulated by the legislaty, 
itself, from those of less interest, in which a general provision may be mac 
and power given to those who are to act under such general provisions to { 
the details. 

It is not altogether irrelevant to note that the Wisconsin Supr 
Court on May 12, 1931, in passing upon the constitutionality of | 
Wisconsin statute empowering the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
promulgate rules regulating pleading, practice, and procedur 
judicial proceedings, cited with approval (204 Wis. 501, 504, 505 
the Hampton and the Wyman »v. Southard cases, noted above. 

The following quotation from American Jurisprudence, volume X], 
section 214 (p. 923), seems pertinent: 

In order that a court may be justified in holding a statute unconstituti 
as a delegation of legislative power, it must appear that the power involved 
purely legislative in nature—that is, one appertaining exclusively to the leg 
lative department. There are many powers so far legislative that they ma 
properly be exercised by the legislature, but which may nevertheless be dele- 
gated since the legislature may delegate any technically nonlegislative power 
which it may itself lawfully exercise. While it cannot abdicate its general lay 
making powers, it may authorize others to do things which it might pro 
do, but which it cannot conveniently or advantageously perform. 


4 See also Moers v. Reading, 21 Penn. State 188, 202; Locke’s Appeal, 72 Penn. State 491, 498 
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Labor Conditions in Yugoslavia’ 


Summary 


YUGOSLAVIA is primarily an agricultural country. According to 
the latest census (1931), of a total population of approximately 14,000,- 
000 persons, 6,477,815 or 46.5 percent were gainfully occupied. Of 
those gainfully occupied, 5,098,888, or nearly 80 percent, were en- 
gaged In agriculture, forestry, and fishing. The second largest group, 
— neisting of mining, industry, and handicrafts, provided employment 
for 717, 002 persons, or about 11 percent of the gainfully occupied 
population. The manufacturing industries consisted largely of those 
engaged in producing consumers’ goods. 

The number of persons registere od as unemployed mounted steadily 
from 8,370 in 1929 to 26,7 724 in 1940. The Government inaugurated 
no general unemployment program, but did enact various regulations 
affecting the labor supply. Thus, after 1922, unskilled foreign laborers 
were allowed to enter Yugoslavia only if they had secured permits. 
Beginning in the same year woman and child workers were restricted 
as to employment and hours of work. The State also established a 
system of free Government employment exchanges, which gave relief 
in money, food, and lodging to unemployed for whom they were unable 
to find jobs. 

Prior to 1931, wages in industries other than agriculture were fixed 
largely by free collective bargaining between employe rs and employees. 
In that year Government restrictions were placed upon such bargain- 
ing, and after 1937, it was provided that maximum wages and hours 
should be established by State authorities. 

Figures for 21 industries show that average monthly earnings fell 
from. 1,381 dinars (about $27.62) in 1930 to 1,110 dinars (about $22.20) 
in 1934. By 1939 the average had risen somewhat—to 1,229 dinars 
(approximately $24.58). In 1937, according to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, the minimum cost of living for a working-class family of 4 was 
1,500 dinars per month. On that basis, only 3 of the 21 industries 
paid wages sufficient to provide the minimum standard of living as 
determined by the State. 

Wartime increases in the cost of living forced an increase in wages, 
and certain classes of workers also received family allowances based 
upon the number of dependents or minor children. In spite of this, 
however, wages in 1940 were only 26 percent higher than in 1937, 
whereas the cost of living was 47.5 above the 1937 level. 

After 1922, the basic 8-hour day and 48-hour week were established 
by law. For work beyond these hours, time and a half was generally 
to be paid. 

Labor organizations were given legal recognition in 1922, but were 
rather closely regulated by the State, which also took over many of 
their former functions. These workers’ associations were of three 
classes: (1) Those affiliated with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions at Berlin, numbering more than 56,000 members in 
1940; (2) those connected with the International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions at Utrecht, with 6,820 members in 1940, and 
unaffiliated unions whose membership was not recorded. 





' Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by James R. Mock. 
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The principle of collective bargaining was recognized by the Stat, 
in 1922; additional regulations were issued in 1936 and 1937. th 
parties to a collective agreement failed to agree, and attempts a: cop. 
ciliation were unsuccessful, the parties could resort to conciliation o; 
voluntary arbitration and, in certain cases, had to accept compu!sory 
arbitration. Disputes between employers and employees respe tin; 
insurance contributions and benefits were settled by labor c: 
After the partition of Yugoslavia in 1941 and the domination o 
country by the Germans, trade-unions were practically abolished. 

The only type of social insurance in operation before 1937 throwuch- 
out the Kingdom covered sickness and accidents. <A law of that yea, 
provided invalidity, old-age, and life insurance for the workers. 
Most of these benefits applied also to members of the insured person's 
family. In 1936, there were 616,209 insured wage earners, of whom 
168,068 (27 percent) were women. Agricultural workers, who com- 
posed the great majority of the gainfully occupied population of 
Yugoslavia, were not covered by social insurance. 


Historical Background 


Labor conditions in Yugoslavia cannot be understood without 
reference to the evolution of that State following World War I, and 
especially after the outbreak of the present war. 

Yugoslavia, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, cam 
into existence at the end of 1918, by the union of parts of the forme: 
Austro-Hungarian empire with Serbia, and later with Montenegro 
Until 1941, Yugoslavia included the former independent kingdoms of 
Serbia and Montenegro and the former Austro-Hungarian crown 
lands of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia-Slavonia, togethe: 
with Medjumurje, Krk Island, Slovenia, Voyvodina, and the com- 
munity of Kastav. In the years following its creation, Yugoslavia 
was beset with external and internal problems, as well as by serious 
boundary disputes with Italy, Rumania, Austria, and Albania, most 
of which, however, were settled by 1927. 

Internally there were racial, religious, political, and economic 
issues, and the question of decentralization and the Croat separatis' 
agitation threatened to wreck the Kingdom. King Alexander put « 
temporary end to this internal disunity by suspending, on January 6 
1929, the constitution of 1921, and appointing a cabinet consisting 
of representatives of all the different Provinces. A constitutiona’ 
monarchy was established in 1932. In 1934 King Alexander was 
assassinated and Peter II*%succeeded his father under a regency 
On March 27, 1941, the regency was overthrown by a coup d’état led 
by the army, 2 days after the Government had signed a protocol of 
adherence to the Axis. King Peter took over the government, }11! 
was forced to flee in April 1941 when the country was invaded by ‘li 
German armed forces. The King and his Government finally establisiied 
themselves in London, but in the summer of 1943 moved to Cairo. 

As a result of the Nazi conquest, important Yugoslav Provinces wer 
incorporated in Germany, Italy, Hungary, and Bulgaria. Cr 
became an independent kingdom governed by the Ustachi, an org: 
zation created by the pro-Axis premier. The former Serbia was place’ 
under the direct military administration of Germany, and Montenezr° 
was transferred to Italian rule. Bulgaria was given the greater par 
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of \lacedonia, and Hungary secured the fertile Batchka territory. It 
is suid that, since 1941, war has never ceased in the whole country, and 
al] attempts at establishing a stable economic and political administra- 
tion in the various sections have failed. 

There are no recent data available regarding the ethnic composition 
of the Yugoslav population. The census of 1921, however, gives some 
pertinent information. According to that census, Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes together constituted more than 80 percent of the total 
population. The largest minority group consisted of German- 
speaking residents, numbering over half a million. Most of the 
Germans lived in Voyvodina where they formed about 23 percent of 
the population; the rest were, for the most part, in Croatia-Slavonia 
and Slovenia. Another minority element consisted of Hungarian or 
Magyar-speaking people, only slightly less, numerically, than the 
Germans. They were found mainly in Voyvodina (where they formed 
about 23 percent of the population) and in Croatia-Slavonia. Al- 
banians formed almost as large a group as the Hungarians. They 
were in Old Serbia and in Serbian Macedonia not far from Albania. 
There were also about a quarter of a million Rumanian-speaking 
people, the majority of whom lived in the regions between the river 
Timok, the Danube and upper Mlava. Fewer than 200,000 Czecho- 
slovaks were living in the Voyvodina and Croatia-Slavonia. 


Employment Conditions 


Yugoslavia is predominantly an agricultural country. The agri- 
cultural center of the nation is in the northern Provinces of Voyvodina 
and Croatia-Slavonia. Maize is the chief crop, followed by wheat. 

Forests cover about 30 percent of the entire area of the country. 
Coal is the most important mineral resource, but there are also 
deposits of copper, chrome, lead, zinc, and iron. Bauxite, is found 
chiefly in Dalmatia and Herzegovina. 

Leading industries include lumber, textile, flour milling, tanning, 
cement, leather goods, chemicals, steel, brewing, and sugar refining. 
Most of these are in the northern Provinces, chiefly in Slovenia, 
Croatia-Slavonia, and Bosnia. Dalmatia is the principal producer of 
cement. 





INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 





In 1931, Yugoslavia, with an area of 95,576 square miles—more 
than twice the size of New York State—had a population of 13,934,038. 
Of that number, 6,477,815 or 46.5 percent were gainfully occupied. 
The term “gainfully occupied’ includes all persons normally with 
gainful occupations, whether employed or unemployed at the time of 
the census. 

Appreximately 80 percent (5,098,888) of this gainfully occupied 
population was engaged in agriculture, forestry, and fishing. The next 
most important occupational group was mining, industry and handi- 
crafts—717,002 persons representing almost 11 percent of the total 
gainfully occupied. Table 1 gives the individual distribution of 
gainfully occupied persons in Yugoslavia at that time. 
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Tasie 1.—IJndustrial Distribution of Gainfully Occupied Persons in Yugoslavia, }93) 





_— 
Employ- W age earner 
| ersand (Salaried; Unpaid et F 
Industry or profession independ-employ-| family 
> i IES , re _ 
ent | e workers Total Males 


workers 














Total ...|2, 129, 511 7,870 |2, 863,450 (1, 196,984 878,045 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing-_- _.|1, 769, 948 7, 289 |2, 839, 922 481,729 307, 299 
Mining, industry, and handicrafts-_. 225,177 | 28, 468 15, 746 447,611 |366, 789 
Commerce and banking_-......... | 71,954 | 26,819 7, 263 63, 928 | 42, 246 
Communications - -...-- Shen .| 13,880 | 51, 242 | 379 36, 884 | 34, 338 
Publie administration, liberal professions, and 

national defense. ......... ESAS et 19, 245 |172, 785 | 81 | 113,659 | 89,824 
Other occupations. - -- Licked ghhin 29,307 | 1, 267 | 59 | 53, 173 37, 549 | 





In March 1943, it was reported that of 350,000 Serbian prisoners of 
war, 100,000 were being employedinGermany. From Croatia 120,000 
had been sent to Germany, and 50,000 more were to follow soon. 


PRE-WAR EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of the numbers employed from 1929 to 1940 (1929=100 
show a rise of 4.3 percent for 1930, followed by a decline to a low of 
86.1 in 1933. Every succeeding year showed a gain, with the result 
that employment in 1939 was 19.2 percent above the general level of 
1929 and 1940 was 22 percent above that level. 


Indexes Indeze 
1929 _. 100.0! 1935_- : oe S 
1930 . 104. 3/1936___ : = 301.8 
1931 an Ta. a bbed 393 4 
1932 88. 6 | 1938___- a oe eee” 298, 2 
1933 I kos ea bneee wc 119.2 
1934. r > me i ne as sous : eke owes Boe, @ 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Under an act of 1922 a system of employment offices was established 
in Yugoslavia. ‘The law provided for the creation of new State em- 
ployment exchanges, and regulated those already in existence. This 
system was under the direction of a central office at Belgrade. Local 
exchanges, within limits prescribed by the budget, were to give relie/ 
in money, food, lodging and the like if it was not possible to find work 
for the unemployed applicant. All services of the exchanges wer 
available free to workers and employers alike, the expenditure 
involved in their administration being borne by the State. In the 
event of a strike or lockout, no workers could be referred to the enter- 
prises affected until the dispute had been settled. 

These State employment offices were virtually abolished by tl: 
Revenue Act of 1927-28. However, a decree of 1927 provided for 
the establishment of such exchanges in all places where there were 
chambers of labor. Their functions were to place workers in em- 
ployment, distribute unemployment relief, and compile statistics 
concerning the labor market. An additional function was prescribed 
in 1932, when they were given the duty of adjusting labor supply and 
demand in the labor market. 
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The offices could also grant loans at a low rate of interest for the 
building of workers’ dwellings. 

\lthough restricted by law, private employment agencies of a 
social, cultural, or philanthropic character were permitted to operate 
or to be established in addition to the public exchanges and under the 
supervision Of the latter. Such private agencies were entitled to 
charge fees on condition that the proceeds were used to meet the cost 
of maintenance of the offices or were allotted toa social, cultural, or 
philanthropic object. 














Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 











HDURS OF LABOR 





Eight hours constitute both the working day and the length of a 
working shift in all industries and trades in Yugoslavia, except in 
case of seasonal work, in which the workday may be 10 hours. A 
maximum of 2 hours, in addition to the regular 8 hours, is permitted 
upon authorization by the labor inspector. Time and a half is paid 
for overtime. 









WORKERS WAGES 





Fixing of wages.—Prior to 1931 wages in industries other than agri- 
culture were largely arrived at by free collective bargaining between 
employers and employees. In 1931, however, the Government 
placed certain restrictions upon the freedom of bargaining by laying 
down definite rules for the conclusion of agreements between employ- 
ers and employees. Further provisions for the regulation of wage 
fixing were set forth by the Government in 1937. Minimum wages 
and maximum hours were thereafter to be established by State 
authorities. 

After Germany seized control of Yugoslavia in 1941 and caused its 
partition, the puppet governments of the various Nazi-dominated 
sections of the former kingdom took over the function of wage fixing. 
In Serbia, an order of June 22, 1941, provided for a price and wage 
commission. Similarly, in Croatia an office of price and wage adminis- 
tration fixed uniform daily wage scales for all workers employed in 
manufacturing and industrial enterprises, but not for agricultural 
laborers. 

General level of wages.—According to the Central Workmen’s In- 
surance Bureau, the average daily wage in Yugoslavia in 1935 was 
21.65 dinars;? men averaged 23.35 and women 17.26 dinars. In terms 
of United States money the average daily wage was a little more than 
43 cents, men receiving about 47 cents on the average, and women 
approximately 35 cents. Of the occupations separately listed, skilled 
and unskilled male workers in the printing industry received the high- 


cia ebbinbiesre nt s -™, 























? The principal unit of Yugoslav money is the dinar. Its value in pre-war times, in terms of United States 
money, was approximately 2 cents. Following the partition of Yugoslavia in 1941, Croatia’s chief mone- 
tary unit became the kuna with practically the same value as the dinar. Since practically all countries 
vent off the gold standard in the early and middle thirties, the exchange rates of foreign moneys in terms of 

nited States currency have little significance in indicating the domestic value of such foreign moneys. For 
this reason the use of the earlier gold exchange rate of 1 dinar equals approximately 2 cents is probably the 
dest available basis for comparison. 
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est pay. In 1939, that pay amounted to 2,357 dinars per month 
equivalent to about $47.14 in United States currency. Such compayi. 
sons as these are, of course, of very limited value as they do not «|| 
for differences in the purchasing power of money in the two count ric 
and satisfactory information regarding the purchasing power of m. 

in Yugoslavia is lacking. 

Trend of wages, 1930-43.—From 1930 to 1939, average Dece: 
monthly earnings for men in 14 of 21 industries reached their lo’ 
point in 1935. Although by 1939 earnings in all of the indusi, 
except printing had risen substantially, in only 7 were wages e 
to or above their 1930 mark. Table 2 gives the average mon 
earnings for skilled and unskilled males working in 21 industries f; 
1930 to 1939. ‘ 


.— Average Monthly Earnings of Skilled and Unskilled Male Workers i; 


TABLE 2 
Yugoslavia, December 1930-39 





Average earnings (in dinars) in December 


1938 


1930 1934 1937 


788 688 | 

, 345 | 961 

, 280 | 739 
688 511 | 
990 | 512 530 
1, 403 ; 1, 199 , 212 
1, 459 » os 1, 462 , 471 
2, 357 | 


Industry 


697 
978 
754 


529 


Mining 

Metals. . -. 
Construction. 
Felling (forestry) 
Sawmilling 
Furniture 
Paper... 





, 357 


Printing _.. 

Textiles. _. 

Leather 

Chemicals 

Food, tobacco 

Gas, water, ee 
Railways... -.-- 

Motor transport. 

Transport (animal- drawn vehicles). 


Navigation, air transport, post ---- 


Telephone, telegraph 
Commerce 


2, 669 
907 | 
1, 050 | 
1, 183 
909 
2, 219 
1,010 


1, 287 
1, 312 
1,121 | 
1, 522 
2, 878 


984 | 
928 | 


1, 052 
873 


wo q 
38 83 
Qo 


oe =) 
oo 


990 
940 
, 063 
890 
YO8 
, 077 
, 452 
oan | 
553 | 


— 


Ll gel el ll el el ll 
7s 


oOfrwos 


Banking, insurance Soe 
Hotels... . ae 


5 


| 
1, 490 | 
| 
1, 492 | 


| 
| 
| 
y 
| 





Average daily wages in December 1935 and 1937 are shown [01 
various industries and occupations in table 3. 


’ 
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TaB_Le 3.—Daily Wages in Yugoslavia in December 1935 and 1937 















December 1935 December 1937 


Industry and occupation 




















Vl Dinars ' Dinars ' 
rseers. - 3 38.00- 52.00 38. 00 52. 00 
Powdermen - .--.-- P ee me 28.00- 33.00 28.00- 33.00 
Miners. ..--.--. cdiedaeatial Pada a" — 20.34- 28.00 | 20.00- 115.00 
umsters - - - - sabdotel oa 14.24- 22.00 | 15.00- 75.00 
skilled workers_____. : oo Pet Sra 14.50- 22.50 | 10.00- 93.00 






roleum production: oe 
Vlachinists, locksmiths, turners, distillers, refiners, carpen- 


(Dc. notes OSE Se ae ate Cee = ere. 
emen Se vlaldidionea kan icknan 1 oe eee 24. 





30.00- 96.40 30.00- 96. 40 
68.00 | 24.00- 68 













orkers on logs, sleepers, and staves_-_...__-- jc eke 24.00- 50.00 | 24.00- 50.00 










Woodmen shieavititauaae 22.00- 30.00 22.00- 30.00 
I skilled workmen (loading, unloading, ete.) ae ; 18. 0C 25. 00 | 20.00- 30.00 
ymbering: ? 
Machinists - - - - ; ; és 24.00- 60.00 | 70.00- 90.00 
Stokers.--- ; ee (3) 24.00- 32.00 
Vorkers at saws ; 5 aalhineeel ‘ haiti 18.00- 40.00 24.00- 32.00 
nskilled workers a 16. 00 24. 00 | 16.00- 24.00 
cksmiths, saw operators, planers, pressme D datas jal 48.00- 72.00 


23.00- 27.00 





Female labor -- SD a -. 





Sugar production: 4 






Higher professional and skilled workmen eeu 28. 00 52. 00 64. 00- 68. 00 
nskilled day workers___-- 22. 00 32. 00 | 34. 00 

Starch and corn-sirup industry:,5 
62. 00 





achinists 

\iachine operators and firemen- 

lrained workers on grinding, dextrine refining, oil pre ssing, 
ind operating dehydration chambers 


50. 00- 53. 00 






36. 00- 40. 00 







Unskilled worke rs for yard,work, loading and _unloading 30.00- 35.00 
Milling industry: 

Millers ; ‘ cae ES Tre EEE 24.71- 54.00 32.00- 36.00 

Assistants ___- tne PAT at-s . . inn didene h 22.00- 24.00 






Machinists_.........- ef ERT ee ae? EME Spee Ye ee, eS ae hes 60. 00- 75. 00 

Unskilled workers-___- cnaicee Ls - chins 20.00— 37.00 16. 00 20. 00 
Brewing industry: ’ 

Brewers, assistants, boiler operators, etc 






36. 00- 40. 00 










Machinists, smiths, bricklayers, chauffeurs, etc_- : 34. 00 35. 00 

Unskilled helpers . : 24. 00 
extile industry: § 
Skilled males: 

Spinners._..- : ® 20. 00 30. 00 |_- ee? ss : 

Weavers Me 916.00—- 24.00 | ¥ 24. 00 

Skilled females: 
Spinners...-.-- 916.00- 24.00 916.00—- 20.00 
® 16. 00- ye a Se ae 





Weavers ‘ : 4 
Unskilled workers: 
Spinners... ; 12.00- 20.00 | 
Weavers._- 16.00- 24.00 
Footwear industry: 
Modelers____.-_- Me = ee ee 7 Sendai abake 
Fine stitchers_.__._- eS Sere , i ee 







48. 00 














Cuiiabecccee- . 
Punchers..___.- 32. 00 
Finishers, female. -_..............- 28. 00 
rinting industry: 
Males— 
Class I, up to 3 years’ experience __-__-__-_-_. : “ay Pee hs ee 60.00- 80.00 
Class II, up to 3 years’ experience --_-____- 4! Ae : 92.00- 125.00 





allurgical industry: 1 
Locksmiths, turners, reamers, etc__...........-- ‘ 
Assemblers__.__._._- Ae Ss ipa ~ de sae 
Founders... ___- TEL CVS PO eee ee ere ae ae PT: 
Trained helpers_- re i alia dla > ed a 
Building trades: 12 
Skilled workers, with 3 years’ experience: 
at ca aa oS EMTs aN ea 32.00- 80.00 40.00- 50.00 
cs FFE 32.00- 72.00 |_-- ee ae 
Skilled workers, with more than 3. years’ experie nce ee feats 55.00- 65.00 
Molders and fine-stome masons._...__..._..___ 75.00- 85.00 
Unskilled workers.................... sale teak TERE 2.00- 28.00 28.00- 30.00 
ment industry: 
Locksmiths, turners, plumbers, masons, electricians, har- 
nessmakers, stokers, eile hue inkiiheiee 
Unskilled workers, with experience at ovens, mills, press- 
oilers, breakers, etc___...__-- ‘ 


40.00- 60.00 
11 45.00- 80.00 
11 32.00- 80.00 
28.00- 40.00 















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 3.—Daily Wages in Yugoslavia in December 1935 and 1937—Continy 








Industry and occupation December 1935 | December 


Brick and tile industry Dinars ' Dinars 
Tile cutters. ; ‘ . 35. 00- Y 
Tile pressers and mud mixers_. a 30. 00 , 
Helpers, male and female = 18. 00 , 
Cutters and handlers of raw bricks oF 30. 00 , 


Glass industry: “ 

Skilled operators on— 
Hollow glass... __- 
Ground glass. .__. ; 
Pressed glass _......... 
Machine-made glass : : 
Heavy glass, 5 tof60 liters ; ~ 100. 00- 

Grinders - - - : 

Agriculture: 

Diggers, mowers, reapers, vineyard workers 12.00- 30.00 14. 00 

Manservants, teamsters, cowherds, shepherds 15 150.00- 600.00 18 150. 00 

W inedressers - -- ; 16 600.00— 720.00 16 600. 00 

Railway transportation: 

Unskilled workers 


Permanent _ 19.80—- 40.95 19. 80 
Temporary . 7 2. 25- 5. 00 17 2. 25 
Conductors and overseers 15 910. 00-1, 900. 00 15 910. 00-1, 90 
Brakemen, firemen, switchmen, yardmen, watchmen ____ 15 865. 00-1, 655. 00 15 865. 00-1, 65 
Cleaners, night watchmen, greasers : 15 715. 00-1, 390. 00 15 715. 00-1, 3% 

Porters : — ‘ (18) (18) 






































'! Average exchange rate of dinar in December 1935 and 1937=2.3 cents. 

? The sawmills usually give to the workers free lodging, light, and firewood. The workers engaged i: 
loading and unloading of wood logs are supplied by the enterprises with raincoats and rubber boots 

5 Not specified. 

‘ First category workers have free lodging, light, 22 cubic meters of wood, and 90 kilograms of sugar pe: 
Those of the second category have also lodging, light, 17 to 21 cubic meters of wood, and 70 kilograms of su 
These are the average allowances; some factories give more, others less. In addition to the above, worke: 
of the first and second categories receive usually supplementary allowances for the education of their childr: 

’ Highly skilled and essential workers get free lodging, fuel, and light. 

® Most mills give to their workers a certain amount of flour, usually 25 to 30 kilograms per month. Hig! 
skilled workers usually receive free lodging, light, and fuel. 

’ Each workman gets 1 liter of beer per day. 

§’ Some factories allow workers to purchase for themselves or their families certain quantities of clot! 
clothing at less than the factory price. 

* Basic rate. 

i” Assemblers when working outside the factory receive a certain daily allowance and free lodging 

1! Based on years of experience. 

12 Number of working hours: 10. 

18 Most of the brick and tile factories give free lodging in barracks. 

‘4 Glass craftsmen and grinders as well as their assistants have lodging allowances—unmarried, 100 di: 
and married from 200 to 400 dinars, depending on the members in the family, per month. Some craftsn 
and assistants receive 1 to 2 cubic meters of firewood monthly. 

‘6 Per month. 

6 Per year. 

'? Per hour. 

'§ No regular pay; workers earn from 1,200 to 4,000 dinars per month, according to season. 









Deductions from wages.—Latest available data (1938) relating to 
deductions from wages indicated four classes of such deductions, 
the aggregate of which was approximately 10.31 percent of the work- 
ers’ wages. Three percent of the total yearly earnings was withheld 
for taxes. Sickness-insurance contributions amounted to 42 percent 
of 1 day’s wage per week. Weekly premiums for the labor exchange 
accounted for 3.6 percent of 1 day’s earnings, and contributions to 
the chambers of labor amounted to 0.3 percent of the weekly earnings 

Deductions for taxes and for the chambers of labor were charged 
wholly to the worker, while premiums for sickness insurance and for 
the labor exchange were paid half by the workers and half by the 
employers. 












WAGES IN RELATION TO THE COST OF LIVING 





In 1937 the Minister of Social Policy and Public Health stated 
that the minimum cost of living for an unmarried worker in Yugo- 
slavia per month was 630 dinars, and for a working-class family ©! 
4 persons 1,500 dinars. On this basis, it would appear that in 1° 
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only 3 of these 21 industries listed in table 2 paid wages equal to 
the minimum cost of living for a working-class family of four members. 
Moreover, statistics for 1937 showed that of 651,000 insured workers, 
300,000 received an average monthly wage of only 350 to 380 dinars 
after the usual deductions had been made. 

Following the usual wartime pattern, wages did not keep abreast 
of the cost of living. Thus, on January 1, 1940, the cost-of-living 
index for Yugoslavia stood at 114.8 (1937=100), while at the end of 
November of the same year the index figure was 147.5. Subsequent 
reports indicate additional rises in the cost of living. At the same 
time, an index of wages, published in September 1940, showed that, 
as against 1937, the average wage of both skilled ‘and unskilled 
workers had risen only about 26 percent. 

The State attempted to bring wages into line with the increased 
cost of living. Thus, the minimum hourly wage of 2 dinars for un- 
skilled workers, prescribed in 1937, was raised to 4 dinars in 1940. 
Officials of each “banovina”’ (county) were granted authority to de- 
viate from this prescribed figure by 10 percent downwards or 50 
percent upwards, as local conditions warranted. 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 


Under the Industrial Code of 1931, commercial and other higher 
crade employees were entitled to an annual paid vacation of not less 
than 10 days per year, if they had been employe ‘d in the same enter- 
prise for 6 months uninterruptedly. After 5 years’ uninterrupted 
a nt, they were entitled to not less than a fortnight, after 10 

ars’ employment to not less than 3 weeks, after 15 years to not less 
th an 4 weeks’ leave, and after 25 years to at least 5 weeks’ vacation. 
The employee was entitled to his salary during the period of leave. 
Absence from work because of sickness or accident was not to be 
included in this leave. Under regulations of 1939 all permanent 
workers in State transport enterprise s received annual paid v ac ations, 
as follows: Up to 10 years’ service, 10 days; up to 20 years’ service, 
15 days; over 20 years’ service, 20 days. ‘Sundays and statutory 
public holidays were not taken into account, nor were they paid for. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES AND CHILD ENDOWMENT 





Various classes of workers received family allowances to bring 
their income into line with the cost of living. Thus, in 1923, civil 
servants of all divisions and grades received such an allowance 
amounting to an annual sum of 360 dinars for each child up to 6 
years of age, 600 dinars for each child up to 12, and 960 dinars for 
each child over that age. In 1924, an additional family allowance 
was granted to all officials as a part of a cost-of-living indemnity. 
The monthly amount was 150 dinars for the wife and 150 dinars for 
each child. When unemployment was becoming serious, especially 
— miners and metal workers, a State relief fund provided for 
family allowances. A daily allowance in cash could be granted, for 
& Maximum of 6 weeks in the year, amounting to 10 dinars for each 
worker with a supplement of 3 ‘dinars for a wife and 3 dinars for each 
child, up to a maximum of 18 dinars a day. This allowance was not 
to exceed two-thirds of the average wage in the worker’s trade. 
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Preparation for war caused Yugoslavia, in 1939, to institute , 
national system of allowances for the families of mobilized me: ak 
lieu of the previous system whereby relief for soldiers’ families \ ss 4 
charge upon the municipalities. The rate of the allowance was ¢ 
dinars a day in localities with at least 20,000 inhabitants, 5 dinars , 
day in all other communities. A supplementary allowance f 3 
dinars a day was payable in respect of each child under 16 years of 
age dependent on the mobilized man. 

There is little information concerning workers’ allowances for the 
period after 1939. However, a report of May 26, 1943, gives some 
pertinent data regarding Croatia. In that State, employees whos 
incomes were 6,000 kunas monthly had not been granted fa: ly 
allowances, but under a new regulation effective retroactively to 
April 1, 1943, that figure was raised to 12,000 kunas. Formerly, an 
employee was not entitled to an allowance for his family if his wif 
received more than 450 kunas from her work or from private income 
As of April 1, this figure was advanced to 1,000 kunas. Effec! 
on that date, the family allowance was raised from 105 to 150 kunas 
monthly for each member of the family. Also, in the future, fami 
allowances were to be paid in full without any deductions for such 
items as social insurance and the employment tax. 


Labor Organizations 


Workers’ associations were of three classes: (1) ‘“‘Free’’ trade-unions 
that were affiliated with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions at Berlin; (2) organizations connected with the Internationa! 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions at Utrecht; and (3) unaffiliated 
labor organizations. 

Membership statistics for various years from 1931 to 1940 for the 
‘free’? and the Christian unions are shown in the accompanying 


statement. “* Free” Chr 
unions un 


3, 032 


5, 400 
6, S20 


! Data not available. 


In 1922, coincident with the State recognition of the rights of 
workers to organize, the Government began to inaugurate measures 
that either took over activities formerly performed by the unions. 01 
restricted such organizations in the exercise of their functions. ‘T|ils 
situation caused the “free’’ trade-unions of Yugoslavia, in 1938, to 
demand the abolition of coercive measures directed against unions 
and full liberty to negotiate collective agreements. 

These demands were ignored when war came to Yugoslavia. A(fitc! 
the partition of that country, labor unions suffered the same fate «s 
did their counterparts in Nazi Germany. A decree of May 9, 194! 
issued by the head of the German forces of occupation in Serbia, 
provided for the abolition of the free trade-union movement. Sim- 
ilarly, the creation of new associations was largely prohibited. I): 
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continued activity of purely economic associations and the creation 
-¢ now associations of that kind had to be approved by the military 
authorities. Contraventions of the terms of this decree rendered the 
offender liable to the death penalty or, in less serious cases, to forced 
labor ot imprisonment. 

In Croatia, the State has assumed practically all of the activities 
formerly performed by the unions, and sanilaian workers’ hours, 
wages, housing, working conditions, and social activities. Also, an 
Office for the Protection of the Working Youth has been established. 
In addition to its regular duties, that agency has a health service 
with the duty of organizing visits by fellow workers to young working 
boys and girls who are ill in hospitals or in their homes. Another sec- 
tion of the agency, the Travel Office, is to furnish advice and informa- 
tion and take care of the housing of the youthful vacationists. <A 
third section of the Office for the Protection of the Working Youth 
provides a consulting service for young mothers, and conveys practical 
knowledge to working men and women. 


Industrial Relations 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The Government of Yugoslavia may be said to have recognized 
the principle of collective bargaining in 1922, when provision was 
made for employees, in establishments carrying on handicrafts, 
industry, commerce, transport, mining and similar activities, to elect 
representatives to draft collective agreements with the employers. 
In 1936, the Minister of Social Policy and Public Health was given 
extensive powers to regulate collective agreements. 

An order of 1937 stated that a collective agreement could be con- 
cluded for either an establishment or an industry. Factory inspec- 
tors were to take part in such proceedings, at the request of either 
party if the public interest so required, in the negotiations for the 
conclusion of such agreements. A collective agreement between 
occupational organizations was to apply to all workers employed 
in the enterprise, falling within its scope. If there was a conflict 
in scope between two or more collective agreements, that which was 
more favorable to the workers was to apply. If a collective agree- 
ment covered more than half the establishments and at least half 
the workers in an industry, its operation could be extended to the 
entire industry in the respective district. 

Available examples of collective agreements indicate that they 
were largely concerned with wages, hours, a weekly rest day, cost-of- 
living allowances, and an annual vacation with pay. Of these items, 
the one receiving most attention was the matter of wages. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Prior to 1937, industrial disputes had been settled largely by 


“conciliation committees,’ upon which workers and employers were 


equally represented. An act of 1937 made provision for three 
methods of adjusting such disputes: Compulsory conciliation, vol- 
untary arbitration, and, in certain cases, compulsory arbitration. 
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In case of a dispute, it was necessary for either party, ef), 
resorting to a strike or lockout, to apply to the competent imin- 
istrative authority for the opening of conciliation procedure. |; 
the dispute involved a large number of workers or an imp we 
enterprise or industry, such application could be made by the lab, 
inspector, or the Direc tor of Mines if it involved the mining industry 
If an agreement was reached as a result of the ensuing negotiations 
it was binding for 6 months. During these compulsory coicilia. 
tion proceedings, strikes and lockouts were prohibited. 

Instead of attempting conciliation, or after an attempt at cop. 
ciliation had failed, the parties could agree to refer the dispute to 
arbitration. In that case an arbitration committee, composed of 
an official appointed by the competent authority and at least two 
representatives of the parties, was established. Its decisions an 
awards were to bind the parties, and no appeal could be made agains 
such awards. In case of disputes in national, provincial, or local 
enterprises of public utility, recourse to arbitration was compulsory 
if the conciliation proceedings terminated without a settlement 
Strikes and lockouts in such establishments were prohibited. No 
employer was allowed to dismiss or threaten to dismiss a worker 
for having taken part in contiliation or arbitration proceedings 
provided that, before doing so, the worker had infcrmed the employer 
of his intention. 


LABOR DISPUTES 


Labor disputes have not interfered with the economic life o| 
Yugoslavia, as the following table indicates. 


TaBie 4.—Labor Disputes in Yugoslavia, 1929-38 





Number of Man-davs of 
Labor disputes workers idleness owing 
involved to dis 


2, 246 
4, 879 
1, 253 
1, 370 
2, 451 


6,775 
25, 486 
87, 700 
52, 923 
31, 606 





( ooperati ves 


Cooperatives in Yugoslavia antedated the creation of that natio! 
in 1918. Serbia, for example, represented cooperative developme! 
of the longest standing, with its first association dating from 15°4 
However, all the Provinces that were included in Y ugoslavia, with th 
exception of Montenegro, had cooperative movements prior to 1°15 

After the formation of Yugoslavia, the regional federations forme 
a superunion known as the General Federation of Cooperative Unions 
in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. By the end of 1922, this organiza‘ 
embraced 27 of the 32 regional unions, and these included in thei! 
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membership 96.8 percent of the total number of cooperatives. In 
1933 the cooperative Movement was serving about 34 percent of the 
popul: ation. 

By the end of 1938, this movement had grown until there were 
10,832 cooperatives with 1,414,876 members. In 1930, the latest 
vear for Which there is information relating to the value of business 
‘ransacted by these organizations, the cooperative business amounted 

|.234,368,000 dinars, or approximately $6,171,840.00. These co- 
operatives included credit associations, purchasing and marketing 
associations for rural health and sanitation, and consumers’ cooper- 

— 5. 

Cooperative associations for rural health and sanitation may be 
considered as Yugoslavia’s outstanding contribution to the coopera- 
tive movement. “They were started in 1921 to assist in improving 
the primitive living conditions of the rural classes. The health 
cooperatives not only gave curative treatment, but also carried on a 
vreat deal of preventive work, such as vaccinations (given free to 
any person applying), advice and supervision for mothers, lectures, 
and visiting of mothers of young children and expectant mothers. 

By the end of 1941, the Yugoslav cooperative Movement was in 
ruins. This was partly a result of the partition of the country fol- 
lowing the German invasion, and partly a result of specific acts of 
the Germans against the movement. The cooperative movement 
and the central federation had grown up largely on a Provincial 
basis. In the partition ot Yugoslavia that followed the German 
nvasion, the Provinces were not preserved as units. Slovenia was 
divided among Germany, Italy, and Hungary; Serbia was divided 
among these countries and Bulgaria; parts of Croatia were annexed 
by Italy and Hungary, and the remainder was made a puppet State, 
parts of which were occupied by Italy. Thus, the retail associations 
were cut off not only from the General Federation at Belgrade but 
also in many cases from their own regional unions. In Slovenia the 
Germans destroyed completely the cooperatives in that territory 
which they annexed, confiscating their property and the members’ 
savings deposits (about a billion dinars), and arresting or deporting 
the officials. In that part of Slovenia taken by Italy most of the 
cooperative property and warehouses were looted. 

In Serbia, the cooperatives of the German minority (‘‘which had 
been strongly assisted by Nazi Germany prior to the occupation’) 
were favored in many ways. Thus they were given a monopoly of 
the very important hemp trade throughout Serbia. The rest of the 
Serbian cooperatives were turned over to control by a former coopera- 
tor who had gone over to the Nazis even before the invasion, and he 
was taking measures to ‘‘Nazify”’ them. 

In Croatia, Nazi ‘‘commissioners’”’ were installed in all the coopera- 
tives. Croatia was formerly a rich agricultural region; the reports 
do not state what became of the agricultural surpluses of former 
years, but one account notes significantly that “Croatia which for- 
merly produced an agricultural surplus, is now obliged to import grain 
and fats.”’ 

Thus, after over two decades of constructive development, the 
Yugoslav cooperative movement is worse off than before, and after 
the war will have to rebuild again from the beginning. 
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Social Insurance 


Social-insurance laws predating the foundation of _¥ ugoslavia Wer 
superseded by the Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922. This measur 
provided for immediate insurance against sickness and accidents 
Provisions for invalidity, old-age, and life insurance went into | Feo 
in 1937. Nosystem of ‘unemployment i insurance had been estab) ished 
by the time the Kingdom was partitioned in 1941. Also, this socig) 
insurance did not cover agricultural workers, who constituted ap. 
proximately 80 percent of the labor force. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Contributions to the accident insurance fund were paid by emp]oyers hath 
only. The rate of contributions was fixed according to a scale ap. hene 
proved by the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health on the case 
proposal of the Central Workers Insurance Office—the sole carrier part 
of insurance. Contributions were scaled according to risk. cash 

The risks covered were industrial accidents and occupational after 
diseases. zatic 

Benefits were granted in cash and in kind to injured persons who of 1! 
were the victims of an industrial accident. The surviving dependents per 
of an injured person who had died as the result of an accident received hene 
pensions and funeral benefits. Benefits in kind included med * Med 
attendance, medicine and appliances, up to a maximum of 26 co nece 
secutive w eeks, and thereafter for as long as the patient drew d aily for 2 
cash benefits. Cash benefits, in cases of temporary incapacity, in- Ac 
cluded a daily cash benefit equal to two-thirds of the basic wag hut « 
(the lower limit of each of the 12 wage classes) for not more than 1 ves 
10 weeks following the date of accident. and 

In cases of permanent incapacity a pension was payable for me motl 
period of total or partial loss of earning capacity, from the eleventh Ri 
week following the date of accident. In the event of total tay of equa 
earning capacity, the pension was equal to the basic annual wage wage 
In the event of partial incapacity, exceeding 10 percent, it was eq ial ous 
to that fraction of the full pension which corresponded to the loss of subs 
earning capacity. old-s 

In the event of death resulting from accident, an annual pension was and 
paid to the survivors. A widow, or dependent widower who was recei 
incapable of work, received one-third of the deceased’s basic annual J that 
wage; fatherless or motherless children up to 16 years of age received JP suits 
one-quarter of the deceased’s basic annual wage; parents, ~ grandp: . : if ti 
ents, grandchildren, brothers and sisters up to 16 years of age and J pens 
dependent on the deceased, received one-third of the deceased’s J Wit} 
basic annual wage. pens 

The total amount of the survivors’ pensions was not to exceed “ B belo 
total basic wage of the deceased. Other relatives were entitled toa JB sidy. 
pension only if that granted to the wife, or husband, and childre U 
did not exceed tliat limit. In addition, funeral expenses, 7 } pens 
30 times the basic daily wage of the deceased, were paid. B cont 

In 1936 there were 616,209 workers insured in the system, of whom J thei 
168,068 or 27 percent were women. » had 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE 


This scheme covered sickness and maternity cases among workers 
aid under contract, including home workers but excluding agricul- 
‘yral employees. Contributions for this insurance amounted to from 
4 to 7 percent of the wage of the persons covered, and were shared 
equally by the employer and the insured. 

Cash benefits amounted to two-thirds of the basic wage. If the 
insured person was hospitalized he received no cash benefit, but half 
of his benefit was paid to his dependents, after a waiting period of 3 
days. The benefit could continue for a maximum period of 26 weeks. 
The funeral benefit was 30 times the daily wage. 

Medical benefits consisted of medical attendance, medicines, 
baths, appliances from the first day for 26 weeks or as long as cash 
benefits were received; or hospitalization for 6 weeks (4 weeks in the 
case of dependents). In the case of dental care the insured paid 
part of the cost of such attention. In maternity cases the rate for 
cash benefits was three-fourths of the basic wage for 6 weeks before and 
after confinement, if the woman was not working. During hospitali- 
zation, one-half of the benefit was allowed dependents. An allowance 
of 150 dinars was made for a layette. For child maintenance 4 dinars 
per day were provided for 12 weeks after expiration of the cash 
benefit, depending upon the medical examination of the infant. 
Medical benefits in such cases included services of a midwife and 
necessary medical attendance, medicine, appliances or hospitalization 
for 2 weeks. ‘ 

Additional sickness benefits were granted if receipts permitted, 
but cash benefits could not exceed wages or be granted for more than 
| year. Provision was made also for the extension of maternity benefits 
and for increased funeral benefits for dependents, as well as milk for 
mothers and tuberculosis patients. 

Regarding invalidity pensions, employer and employee contributed 
equally to a weekly premium equaling 18 percent of the basic daily 
wages. A special, but unstated, contribution was required for hazard- 
ous enterprises. At the same time, the Government provided a 
subsidy voted each year for the purpose of increasing invalidity and 
old-age pensions that were below 1,500 dinars a year, and widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions below 375 dinars per year. A worker could 
receive such a pension because of sickness, old age or other infirmity 
that made it impossible for the person te work in any occupation 
suitable to his strength, skill, training, and previous occupation. 
If the pensioner had made less than 500 weekly contributions his 
pension was to amount to 8 times his average annual contributions. 
With 500 or more weekly contributions the worker was entitled to a 
pension equal to 12 times his average annual contributions. Pensions 
below 1,500 dinars a year were increased by special Government sub- 
sidy, the amount of which was determined each year. 

Upon reaching the age of 70, a worker was entitled to an old-age 
pension. The amount received varied from 8 times the average annual 
contribution for persons with less than 500 weekly contributions to 
their credit to 12 times the average annual contribution for those who 
had made more than 500 weekly contributions. Pensions below 1,500 
dinars a year were to be increased by special Government subsidy, 
the amount of which was determined annually. 
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Survivors’ pensions in the case of widows and invalid wiowe. 
were payable for 3 years. In the case of orphans, payment was maj, 
until the person had reached the age of 16. These pensions. hac, 
upon a minimum of 100 contribution weeks, were to amount One. 
fourth the invalidity pension. When that amount was less th 
dinars a year, it was increased by an annually determined Gove: 
subsidy. 

Other groups covered before the passage of the Workers’ Ins 
Act were largely miners and railway employees. Mine: 
metalworkers were covered by the Mines Act of 1933. Insurance ws 
carried on through the Central Fund for Miners’ Insurance 
covered sickness and accidents, and maternity insurance. Old-; 
invalidity, and death insurance were also provided; the qualifyin 
period was 5 years. Unemployment benefits provided were identica) 
with the benefits under the Labor Exchange Decree. The fund | was 
supported through contributions, both w orkers and employers pa 
3 percent of the worker’s wage, as well as through State, Proy ob 
and local subsidies. 

The personnel of the State Railways and of the State River Shipping 
Lines, who were insured with special funds of the Ministry of Rail ays 
were brought under the General Workers’ Insurance Act by a decre 
of June 24. 1939. 
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Labor Conditions in Fascist Italy 
Summary 


(N 1936 the working population of Italy numbered about 18% million 
persons, or about two-fifths of the population of the country. Of 
‘hose gainfully employed, women constituted 5% million, or 27.2 per- 
ent. Just before the war it was estimated that child workers under 
4 years of age numbered at least a million and those under 19 more 
than 2% million. Agriculture employed almost half of the gainfully 
smployed persons in 1936, industry and mining accounted for 29.3 
percent, and commerce for 8.2 percent. 

Italian industry is characterized by great extremes of the modern 
and the medieval. Some factories are highly modernized, but a large 
proportion of the manufacturing is carried on by artisans and handi- 
-raftsmen or by workers in small shops with limited mechanization. 
[he importance of small-scale industry is indicated by the fact that 
almost 5 million of the 18% gainfully employed in 1936 were reported as 
being employers or independent workers. 

The largest part of the industrial development of Italy is in the 
northern region, although even there agricultural employment exceeds 
that in industry. 

From 1929 to 1933 industrial employment fell by about one-fifth. 
The rapid rise thereafter is attributed to the preparation for and 
conduct of the Ethiopian campaign. By the early part of 1941 
inemployment had ceased to be a problem. This was due to the 
departure of many workers for work in Germany and of others into the 
armed services or into war industries. Some industries, such as the 
service industries and manufacture of textiles, had to close down for 
lack of workers or of materials, and by midsummer these nonwar 
industries were responsible for an increasing amount of unemployment. 

Rising unrest because of the lag of wages—which in July 1940 were 
declared “‘ blocked”’ for the duration—led on the one hand to disguised 
wage increases in the form of bonuses for production, family allow- 
ances, etc., and on the other to punishments for absenteeism and acts 
of “disorderly conduct” on the part of the workers and to further 
State control of employment. 

Emigration of Italian workers had been a primary factor in reducing 
the oversupply of workers, especially in agriculture, and thus assisting 
to keep up the level of wages. Barriers to immigration after World 
War I, raised by many immigrant-receiving countries, were reinforced 
after the advent of the Fascists by restrictive laws to keep Italians 
at home. Resultant pressure of overpopulation forced down wages 
and increased unemployment, a situation which the Government tried 
to relieve, without much success, by encouraging internal migration 
to resettlement zones in Italy proper and in the colonies. 

Wages in Italy were among the lowest in Europe and in 1938 (the 
highest point in a 10-year period) averaged 2.26 lire (12 to 18 cents) 
per hour. The cost of living rose about 18 percent between 1938 and 
June 1940, but scattered reports indicate that workers’ earnings did 
not rise correspondingly. Wages were affected also by various de- 
ductions (for social insurance, sick benefit, syndicate dues, national 
911 
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recreation association, etc.) and by certain additions (such as fp, 
family allowances). 

In the present brief account of labor conditions in Italy prior ‘o th. 
allied invasion of June 1943, no attempt is made to describe the | (aligy 
brand of Fascism as a form of Government. On the other hand, inde; 
Italian Fascism, as under all forms of “totalitarianism,” there was no 
real separation of political and economic activities. Thus, under the 
Italian theory of the Corporative State there was, on paper, a rather 
elaborate framework of industry and labor syndicates, operating with 
considerable freedom in the establishment of employment stan¢ ards. 
In practice, however, the Fascist political machinery was so interw ove 
with industrial and labor life that there was no real independence of 
action on the part of the syndicates in matters of importance. The 
dictatorship was supreme, as it has been in Nazi Germany. However 
it appears that (no doubt because of differences in national tempera- 
ments) complete contro] from the top was never quite so rigid or so 
rigorously applied in Italy as it has been in Germany. 

To what degree the existence of dictatorship affected the sta- 
tistical data published by the Italian Government, it is quite impossib le 
to determine. It may be assumed that the figures on cost of living 
and real wages would not have been permitted to reveal a dec lining 
standard of living under the Fascist régime. However, any tendency 
actually to falsify figures in these fields would be kept in check by the 
popular awareness of real conditions and by the need of finding a basis 
of fact for industrial decisions formulated in the course of business or of 
Government. 


Industrial Relations 


PRE-FASCIST LABOR UNIONS 


Most important of the labor organizations in pre-Fascist Italy were 


the Socialist unions. Anarchistic philosophies represented another 


strong tradition in the Italian labor movement. The prestige of Sore! 
was greater in Italy than in France, and under his influence the 
Syndicalists separated from the Socialists to build syndicates whose 
aim was the acquisition of the means of production, rejecting as they 
did so the idea of a State based on parliamentary representation, and 
prefering functional to parliamentary democracy. The Christian 
unions represented the ieenen of the doctrines of the Church in the 
labor movement. 

Just prior to the advent of Fascism the Socialist unions numbered 
some 2,200,000 members, the Christian unions nearly a million, and 
the Syndicalist unions, out of which were to come the Fascist Syniical 
Unions, about 200,000. Employers were grouped into two great 
organizations, one for industry and the other for agriculture the 
Confederazione Generale dell’ Industria Italiana and the Confedera- 
zione dell’ Agricoltura. 

The right to combine and to strike had been recognized in the penal 
code of 1890; the right of association was implicitly recognized by the 
constitution ‘and had been recognized in fact by governmental prac- 
tices since 1900. Professional organizations could make collective 
agreements and resort to the courts to enforce their application; and 
they were represented on a great number of the State’s consultative 
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bodies. In short, union activity could proceed freely with no limita- 
‘ions other than those of the general laws for the peace and safety of 
the State. There were no special laws concerning professional syndi- 
cates or collective agreements. 


FASCIST LABOR SYNDICATES AND “COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS” 


After the Fascists came to power, the existing associations of em- 
ployers and workers were dissolved, and labor relations were reor- 
vanized on an entirely new basis. 

~ The new system of labor and economic relations involved the 
cranting of legal recognition to the professional associations of em- 
ployers and workers, but only on special authorization by the Govern- 
ment. In practice, therefore, legal recognition was reserved for 
Fascist syndicates exclusively, and was granted to only one association 
for each category of employers and workers in a given territorial 
division. 

The associations that were thus legally recognized possessed a 
juridical personality and were the legal representatives of all employ- 
ers or employees in their category and area, whether members or not. 
The official Fascist syndicates therefore enjoyed a legal monopoly on 
professional organization. 

At the end of 1938 the 103 employers’ syndicates had 2,761,513 
members and the 1,119 workers’ syndicates had 7,669,013 members. 

These syndicates had the exclusive privilege of concluding “collec- 
tive agreements” which, once published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale, 
became binding on all employers and employees in the particular 
profession or industry. 

Thus, although the concept of ‘“‘collective agreement’’ was contin- 
ued, in reality all agreements were either directly or indirectly subject 
to State direction both during negotiations and at the time of ultimate 
approval. In other words, there was no “free’’ bargaining in matters 
of fundamental importance, although there appears to have been 
considerable freedom in matters of detail. 

The contents of these collective agreements were largely regulated 
by law. No collective contract, according to the royal decree of 
May 1928, might become effective unless it contained definite stipula- 
tions concerning disciplinary regulations, the probationary period, the 
amount and manner of paying wages, the length of the working day, 
the weekly rest, and, where applicable, vacations with pay and dis- 
missal indemnities. Clauses applying to cases of illness and military 
service also had to be included. 

Violation of a collective agreement was more than a breach of con- 
tract; it was also a transgression of the law of the State, and punish- 
ments were provided for this as for any other crime. 


HANDLING OF DISPUTES AND COMPLAINTS 


Strikes were illegal, but provision was made for the conciliation of 
collective disputes, whether such disputes involved the application of 
the terms of an agreement or aimed at the establishment of new 
conditions. 

These disputes were first handled by two series of subordinate 
agencies and if no settlement was reached at either of these two 
points, the case went to the Ministry of Corporations. Beyond the 
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Ministry lay the Labor Courts, the final courts of appeal. The ‘abo, 
Courts, however, were appealed to but rarely. In the decade be: wee, 
April 1926 and December 1936, they handled only 40 cases and wep; 
on to a decision in only 14 of them. The Ministry of Corporations 
handled 1,140 cases between 1927 and 1937. 

This rather lengthy procedure was largely abandoned late in | 
when the Fascist Confederation of Industrialists and the Fascjg 
Confederation of Workers agreed that disputes should be settled by 
the provincial unions, within 15 days. Only in “very exceptional” 
cases were they to be referred to the central organizations, which jy 
turn were allowed a maximum of 15 days to dispose of them, failing 
which the case would be referred to the Ministry of Corporations. 

A mechanism was also provided for hearing and passing upon com- 
plaints by individual workers. In 1938, the agencies vested with 
this duty handled 437,358 complaints from workers—304,875 jn 
agriculture, 33,442 in commerce, 1,553 in the professions and arts. 
97,220 in industry, 248 in bankmg and insurance. Letters to th 
editor of Il Lavoro Fascista and other journals indicated, how: ver, 
that employers were frequently accused by their employe ees of viola 
ing their agreements and that the workers’ complaints were not alway: 
received sympathetically at the federation headquarters. 























LABOR DISPUTES 







Although strikes were made illegal by the Fascist Government 
shortly after its establishment, and by the very stringent legislation 
of 1926, strikes did not entirely cease and were officially reported as 
late as 1934. 

Table 1 gives the strike statistics as published by the Government 
from 1911 to 1934. The table indicates the very serious strik 
situation in 1919 and 1920, when the Fascists assumed power. |: 
1920, for instance, 2,070 strikes were reported, involving more thiai 
2,000,000 workers and some 30,000,000 man-days lost. 
















TaBLe 1.— Number of Strikes, Strikers, and Man-Days Lost Because of Strikes, ' 
Years, 1911-34 













| | 
Days of Days of 
| Workers | idlen 







. . Workers idleness : Seni 
’ ~ reE< : “ S res : 
Year Strikes involved resulting Year trikes | involved | resultir 
from strikes from strik 





| 







1911 : 4, 341, 272 || 1923 201 66, 213 

















1912 2,889,415 || 1924 362 | 183, 725 
1913_. Pe POE: 4, 542, 636 || 1925__ 614| 307, 244 
1914 864 | 222, 482 | 1926 (2) (1) 

1915 607 | 179, 934 |- _. |} 1927... 14 18, 633 
1916 577 | 138, 508 |_- _. || 1928 a9 2, 964 
1917 470| 174,817 |_......--. | 1929__ 74 3, 222 
1918 313 | 158,711 __... |} 1930 75 2, 830 
1919 1,871 | 1, 554,566 | 22,324, 746 || 1931 63 4,122 
1920 2,070 | 2,313,685 | 30,569,188 || 1922 21 593 
1921 1,134 723,862 8 180, 263 || 1933 20 824 
1922... 575 | 447,919 |. _.. |} 1984 32 545 





















' The figures for 1926 are not clear. After 1926 the figures represent strikes reported to judicial au' 
ties. 
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Employment Conditions 
PRE-WAR EMPLOYMENT 


The latest information regarding the industrial distribution of the 
population of Italy is contained in the census of 1936. It showed a 
total population of 43,059,889 and a gainfully occupied population 
10 vears of age and over) of 18,345,432. Thus, 43.4 percent of the 
total population 10 years of age or over was gainfully occupied. 
These workers were classified by the census in 8 major groups, as 
shown in the statement below. ‘The figures indicate the predominant 
position of agriculture in the national economy (almost half of the 
vainfully employed population), although direct comparison cannot 
he made with most other countries because the Italian census includes 
unpaid family workers among the gainfully occupied.’ 


Workers Percent 

Agriculture, hunting, and fishing 8, 842, 785 48. 2 
Industry and mining 5, 375, 152 29. 3 
Commerce. - -_-. 1, 504, 820 8. 2 
Public administration _ SOS, S66 4,4 
Transport and communications 702, 201 3.8 
Domestic service______-_- - 660, 725 3. 6 
Liberal arts, professions, religion 269, 281 1.5 
Ranking and insurance__- _ 100, 543 .6 
Private administration _ _ _- S81, 059 4 
Total_ _-- eae , _. 18, 345, 432 100. 0 


The importance of small-scale enterprise and independent work is 
emphasized by the large numbers classified as employers and inde- 
pendent workers. Thus, as shown in table 2, almost 5,000,000 per- 
sons were reported as employers or independent workers, this figure 
representing more than a quarter of the total working population. 


[ante 2.—Distribution of Gainfully Occupied Population of Italy, 1936, by Class of 
Worker 





Employers 


Total : . , Unpaid 
, : ‘ - | Salarie Wage ; 
Industrial or occupational group gainfully and inde ala ied ; ner eK family 
. pendent employees earners a 
employed workers workers 
) S 





All groups 18,345,432 4,895,228 | 1,480,011 7, 980,511 3, 989, 682 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing . 8,842,785 2,874, 569 21,937 | 2, 433, 145 3, 513, 134 
Mining and quarrying------- 128, 446 4, 644 3, 773 118, 783 1, 246) 
Industry........- + ae 5, 246, 706 991, 665 265, 859 . 3, 792, 626 196, 556 
Commerce, banking, insurance - 1, 605, 363 756, 518 357, 295 231, 316 260, 234 
fransport and communication . 702, 201 154, 983 124, 951 403, 823 18, 444 
Professional service, religion. - --- 269, 281 111, 758 138, 590 18,933 -.-..-- 
Publie and private administration -.- - 889, 925 1, 091 565, 911 322, 855 65 
Domestic service........_. ‘ee 660,725 —. 1, 695 659, 030 





The classification “industry”’ in the 1936 Italian census includes 
a number of subgroups which are not ordinarily included under this 
term. The detailed analysis is shown in table 3, which covers (as 
“industry”) manufacturing both in factories and in small shops and 
homes, the extractive industries, construction, public utilities, and 
even some of the services, such as hygienic and sanitary services and 
theatrical workers. It should be noted, too, that the table includes 
persons normally attached to the industries, whether or not actually 
employed at the time of the census. 

' The term “gainfully occupied”’ is used here to include persons with gainful callings, whether actually 


t work or not, and whether self-employed or in the employ of others. Unpaid family workers are also 
; 


1ded, 
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TasB_e 3.—Number of Persons in Various “Industries” in Italy, 1936 ' 











Number 
Industry or occupation of Industry or occupation 
persons | 

All industries _-...-- | 5, 375, 152 || Nonmetallic mineral industries—Con. 

——==— Brickyards. 

Extractive industries 128, 446 | Terra cotta, majolica, and porcelain 
Mines, metal___. neodiie 18, 988 RENEE PGs 
Mines, nonmetal... ------ 6, 604 | Articles of cement, sandstone, 
pi ae 17, 370 | stucco, etc.__..-. ae: 
ERE ae ae 11, 434 ae - alec ai 
Quarries, marble and stone : 54, 143 || Building industries ?___......__-___. 
Other. jemphdoael 19, 907 || Textile industries. ____- 

Wood and related industries... ___- : 447, 378 Treating, twisting, and conditioning 
Sawmills, ete bei PORE. BE, 2s 26, 114 ORE = 
Carpenters and joiners_ i atin ily 177, 004 Weaving silk, ‘pure or mixed_. 

.. eeoigs aad 23, 097 Spinning and twisting cotton, pure 
0 OO ere 2, 846 ..,l —e Z 
Art work and furniture lien 126, 34€ Weaving cotton, pure or mixed __ 
Musical instruments ‘ : 5, 256 Washing, combing, etc., wool, pure 
OR. sogun<oe- nee 49, 656 or mixed - 

Food industries whe 349, 723 Weaving wool, pure or mixed 
Cereal —- al 60, 298 Spinning flax, hemp 3 
Baking bread _. ootein _ 125, 094 Weaving flax, hemp, pure or mixed 
Pastries. -. sGouhdeahaata odes 34, 463 Spinning and weav ing jute_- 
Rolls, biscuits, ete 15, 925 Thread and cordage 
Wine making _- - alliadihe 6, 228 Lace, embroidery, etc 
Extracts and concentrates._.._.-__- 10, 994 Dyeing, printing, etc., textiles _. 
A EPS eet 28, 409 Stilt: ances ence P 
Slaughtering and dressing of meat__ 13, 439 || Clothing industries ____ Juas 
Alcohol and liquors. -.-..........-.-- 7, 654 Felts, felt hats, repairs. TF 
I Riis 6ae otantianiieko p dralebhes nian 47,119 Ladies’ hats. neaeen 

Leather and related industries.________- 57, 813 Suits and dresses. 
Hides and tanning._.._.__.._._..-- 23, 453 Shoes... _-. Wiis 
Saddlery -- Sy SE 2 ge 14, 013 RRS ea 
Wallets, valises, ete.............__- &, 052 Mattresses and upholstering -- lia : 
RSS ee 12, 295 Mesh, stockings, gloves, ete- 

PR inch cncckecs canitite 53, 718 Leather and cloth — 

Paper and cardboard._......______ 34, 172 Laundries, etc_. Teta er 

Paper, carboard, papier-maché, etc., Other...... a 
products SM thesia nate amtbetedia’ 15,717 || Hygienic and sanitation services __ 

other. ESOC OR SO ET 3, 829 Hospitals - - _- — 

P rinting industries 89, 924 Baths and phy sical treatments ___- 
Graphic arts, acta spaniels | 70, 460 Barber and beauty shops 
Binders. inoll 6, 302 Other -_-__. 

Photographers’ studios......____ 11,023 || Private cleaning and disinfection services 
Other. ae Be 2,139 || Chemical industries _- 

Metallurgical industries............._- 140, 932 — nitric, hydrochloric acid, 

Production of cast iron, oe, and aed 

steel spt tien hintriewe 39, 166 Hydrates and oxides for industrial 
Smelting. ial 58, 269 nS 
Other metal and alloys_ 11, 027 Other chemical products { for indus- 
Forged pieces, wire, sheets_..______- 24, 128 trial use__---- aah 
I ttnartdtlemragictinanactlos 7, 515 Matches- - --- 
Chains__-_-_.- 827 Explosives _ - : 

Mechanica] industries_- | 839, 716 Petroleum, etc., ‘and distillates _- 

Automobiles - - ---- 80, 966 Oils and fats - ; 1 
Bicycles, motorcy cles_. : 33, 569 Glycerine, candles, ‘soap, * Sonne 
Airplanes...........___. 37, 309 Pharmaceutical products. 
Railway and streetcar equipment. . 19, 475 Mineral colors, varnish, ink_-_____- 
Naval construction............_..._. 62, 857 Electrochemical industry and com- 
Machinery, automatic. 11, 143 0 SCBA lina 
Machinery, han Pa 15, 582 Artificial textile fibers, etc.__.__.--- 
Agricultural mesebians and ‘equip- Gutta-percha, rubber, ete. --_-.---- 
Rd outa nm ahinngdiainbenklciedh 17, 873 Synthetic plastics and resins_-__- 
Electrical machines........._.____- 62, 756 Tobacco manufacture.............- 
Optical, measurement, and precision ES SG ae eee 
nstruments._._- 30, 066 || Public utilities Es a Ae iacsiheg eal : 
Heating, hydraulic, and ‘sanitary a ne et eR PE a 
AR EE TPE, NER eile 25,905 Nonelectric light, heat, water, etc_- 
Arms and war materials._.....__.__- 48, 786 || Publishing--__---_- nat RE een on soll 
Metallic building supplies.........__| 12, 348 || Theatrical __ TST eee 
EE Ot Te | 30, 652 ie aR 
Watchmaking, jewelry, etc_____.____| 16, 601 Theatrical and concert companies. 
Miscellaneous mechanical. -_--.___._- | 206,156 || Motion-picture and theatrical talent 
lea A = xa. ALN 7, 672 || Producing and renting movie films 
Nonmetallic mineral industries... _....- 179, 432 | Gramophone recording, radio --__---_. 
et SS Sa 37, 085 | EE STR a 
Art-stone workers.___..............- 3, 069 | Sportive spectacles. _...............- 
|| Nonspecified industries ___.............- 







































! Data are from Annuario Statistico givin 


2 No subdivision is made of this industry, 








4 census data for 1936. 
ut from other tables in the Annuario it is clear that the cat« 





includes all private and public construction, including such undertakings as demolition, road build::z 
Gaining. 


and swamp 
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REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


(eophysical factors have caused a sharp concentration of industry 
‘he Genoa-Milan-Turin area of northern Italy. A preponderance 


in p we: : ‘ ‘ 
of “industrial workers’’ is found in only 2 of Italy’s 18 regions. Even 


‘he north of Italy, taken as a whole, is seen by table 4 to have more 
acricultural than industrial workers. 


TapLe 4.—Occupational Groups in Italy in 1936, by Region and Order of Industrial 
Importance 





Percent of active population engaged in— 





























Region | Transpor- 
| Industry Agriculture Commerce —— 
cations 

| 
Northern Italy---- 34.8 | 42.1 9.1 3.6 
Central Italy....----- 25.3 | 50. 7 7.5 3.8 
Insular Italy...... - 23.4 52.6 8.2 5.1 
Southern Italy-.---- 22.0 | 58.9 6.7 3.9 
Lom ONG nade dando se- 47.5 | 28.6 10.0 2.9 
Ligusit. 3 ccteeddden~s-- ‘eee ER OP ed 38.0 | 25. 4 12.7 9.1 
ie ee . Sa etite dun odit 36. 3 | 42.6 8.7 3.0 
TusteeG ..acknvos-s 30.2 47 6 8.2 4.0 
Venetia G & Z-__-.-_-- 30.0 38. 1 10.4 3.7 
So Sr ee » 27.7 | 53.1 6.9 4.1 
Venete.... csueedas 26. 9 | 53. 2 7.9 2.9 
Campania_--.- aaa 26. 4 48.3 | 9.1 5.3 
jr.” ee aaaee Dads cn tctn 24.4 41.8 | 8.9 4.8 
_ or _ " waite ip ahd ae adie ok 2.1 51.4 | 8.8 5.4 
Trento... -.- ; See ee ee a wt: 23.7 50.3 10.0 3.0 
, | ae Re ate Bok eich dl methsouicapie-« 22.4 58. 7 7.3 3.0 
CO EL a a a eae ed 20.8 56.7 6.1 4.0 
py SS ee ae ee ee Sitaeon 20.4 64.7 4.5 2.3 
fe a ee 18.8 66. 7 4.7 2.2 
Calabria... ---- A lea pis ban Sai adindalapades 16.7 67.9 4.9 3.3 
Lucania... - - & Sos b dhe & aeiiniies ae ee webieted 13.7 75.4 3. 5 1.9 
ADO tk cack nes Jatt Ss ul a a dl 13.2 74. 5 ea 1.9 














TREND OF EMPLOYMENT, 1929-39 


In the accompanying tabular statement are shown indexes of em- 
ployment issued by the Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employ- 
ers. The indexes are based on 1929 as 100 and cover employment in 
all establishments of a given importance. Employment, it is seen, 
receded steadily from 100.0 in 1929 to 79.2 in 1933, and then rose 
rapidly to 113.3 in 1939, after which year data are not available. 
The rapid improvement after 1933 is explained largely in terms of the 
Ethiopian campaign. 


Index Index 
(1929= 100) (1929= 100) 

a a NP Mt cla 94. 0 
NE eee 97.3 IE Re eae ae 94.9 
Ee 88. 8 TR Rar Ce ..-. 1045 
et 78. 5 Sip 7 SEs ere: fy 
i a aa 79. 2 1939 Me SR ya a 
Se : 82. 9 


UNEMPLOYMENT, PRE-WAR AND WAR 


No official data on unemployment in Italy have been published 
since 1935. The figures below represent social-insurance-fund statis- 
tics until July 1933 and thereafter, employment-exchange statistics. 
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These figures have been criticized as underestimating the s. 
ness of the unemployment situation during the depression yea 


i~ 


Number Nes 
of totally of tot 
unemployed unem; 
1922 407, 364 1929 300, 787 
1923 246, 396 1930 425, 437 
1924 164, 853 1931 ; 734, 4 
1925 110, 298 1932_- 1, 006, 4 
1926 113, 901 1933 .. 1,018, 953 
1927 278, 484 1934 cae 963, 677 
1928 _ 324, 422 1935 — ea 755, 34 
Reports from various sources indicate that unemployment © xs, 
to be a problem in Italy by the early. part of 1941 because of th, 
numbers of workers sent to Germany, called to the colors, anc de- 
manded by the expanding war industries at home. Certain factories 


in Milan were even said to have suffered a decrease in output of from 
30 to 50 percent because of the shortage of labor. Textile factories. 
however, were not embarrassed by the loss of workers, as raw ma- 
terials were scarce, it being practically impossible to obtain cotton. 

Servant girls, according to reports, were being called back hom 
from the city because of the scarcity of farm labor. Fewer streetcars 
were operating in Milan, and seats had been removed to make mor 
room. ‘Train schedules had also been reduced for lack of personne! 
and trains were crowded and slow. Service in hotels and restaurants 
had likewise been reduced, and many small shops had closed becaus 
of the lack of help and of customers. 

By midsummer, 1941, however, there was reported a growing un- 
employment as a yesult of the depressing effect of war on nonwai 
industries. 


WARTIME EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


tion, shipping of workers to Germany, scarcity of raw materi: 
and inflationary pressure. In March 1940, it was reported tha 
the cost of living had risen 17 to 18 percent since March of the yea 
before, and that the Government was instituting price fixing. (©) 
July 30 wages were declared ‘“‘blocked” for the duration. There- 
after the tendency was to disguise wage increases as family allow- 
ances, special premiums for industriousness, etc., the nominal basi 
wage remaining unchanged. Workers working less than 40 _ rs 
a week were given a supplementary wage, amounting to 70 perc: 
of the standard wage, for hours not worked. In June 1941, a genera. 
wage increase of 18 percent was granted. It was stated that this 
measure was taken because of popular unrest, which had reachec 
such heights that the measure was executed with unusual hast 
The cost of living had gone up sharply despite the price “regulation 
In January 1941, there was reported a regulation, of undetermine: 
signific ance, to the effect that war workers would become liable 
2 to 5 years’ imprisonment for disorderly conduct, or for strikin 
technical or administrative officer, and to imprisonment of | 
6 months to 2 years for more than 5 consecutive days’ absence wit! 
out leave from the job. By a decree of February 1942, al! 
between the ages of 18 and 55 became subject to labor service. /|! 










Only scattered items are available concerning wartime employ- 
ment conditions in Italy. The most obvious factors at work modifv- 
ing the employment situation were wartime dislocation, mobiliza- 
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decree further stated that the State would henceforth take direct 
~ontrol of employment, shift labor from plant to plant as needed, 
and close down nonessential establishments. This decree was in- 
terpreted as indicating that the Government was about to begin 
exporting labor to Germany as an alternative to having that country 
send raw materials into Italy to be processed there. As early as 
February 1941, it was reported that by spring of that year there 
would be at least 320,000 Italian workers in German shops and 
felds, including at least 50,000 specialists and skilled workers. 


SPECIAL GROUPS IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Child workers.—The basic law governing child labor was enacted 
in April 1934; it established 14 years as the minimum age of employ- 
ment but this could be reduced to 12 years with the consent of the 
Minister of Corporations. Limits of 16 and even 18 years were fixed 
by the law, for specially hazardous and heavy work. Daily hours 
of labor were not to exceed 10 hours for children under 14; where 
work was done by relays, the working day could not exceed 8% hours. 

Accurate figures are lacking but it appears that just before the 
war there were at least 1,000,000 children under 14 years of age 
gainfully employed and that the number under 19 years exceeded 
2% millions. Most of the younger ones were in agriculture, but 
considerable numbers were in other industrial pursuits. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war in Europe, an Italian law 
July 16, 1940) empowered the Minister of Corporations and the 
syndicates to suspend, in whole or part, the hours regulations con- 
cerning the length of the working day. There is no complete infor- 
mation regarding the uses made of this authority, but it appears 
that under the modifications the working day of children was limited 
to 6 hours’ uninterrupted labor; if the day exceeded 6 but less than 
§ hours a rest interval of at least 1 hour had to be provided (beyond 
8 hours, a rest of 1% hours unless otherwise authorized by the In- 
spectorate). The law of 1940 prohibited the employment of children 
by industrial enterprises between 10 p. m. and 5. a. m., and required 
that their hours be so arranged as to insure at least 11 consecutive 
hours of rest. 

Woman workers.—Gainfully occupied women in Italy numbered 
5,247,002 at the time of the census of 1936, and constituted 27.2 per- 
cent of the total gainfully occupied population. In agriculture, they 
represented 27.2 percent of the workers, in industry 20.5 percent, in 
commerce 27.9 percent, and in public administration 31.9 percent. 

The depression years of the 1930’s saw a movement to restrict the 
employment of women, evidently patterned after the German model. 
But whereas the Nazi movement restricted principally the married 
women in industry, the Fascist movement aimed rather at creating 
a quota system. However, none of the Italian measures were en- 
forced and all were rendered void by the laws of July 16, 1940, and 
March 20, 1941, which (aiming at an adaptation of industry to con- 
ditions of war) suspended existing legislation on hours of work for 
women. 

On the other hand, women under 21 had long been the subject of 
protective legislation in Italy. ‘Two laws of April 1934 and August 
1936, respectively, summarized and supplemented this body of legis- 
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lation. The former made a medical examination a prerequisi\« {o, 
the entrance of girls into gainful employment and empower::| {}), 
Minister of Corporations to require periodic medical visits. V ) yoy. 
administrative bodies were authorized to determine what wor! yw»: 
to be deemed dangerous, unwholesome, or unduly arduous, and : ero. 
fore barred to girl workers. The latter law set forth a list «f 7 
occupations barred to female minors, notably occupations tendi)> ;, 
plumbism or other diseases; and another list of 24 occupations j, 
which minor females were to be admitted only under stated ¢ (jj). 
tions. The 1934 law also contained provisions relating to safety anq 
hygiene applicable to women of all ages. Women could not be em. 
ployed in carrying loads for more than 4 hours a day. Loads carried 
could not exceed 20 kg. if carried by hand or on the shoulders; 16() kv 
if carried on 3- or 4-wheeled carts (inclusive of vehicle). Preeyan; 
women could not be employed in carrying after the sixth mont) 
The employment of women in mines and quarries was forbidden 

A law dated March 22, 1934, codified the measures already takey 
to protect the pregnant woman in industry. By its terms, the em- 
ployment of women was forbidden for the month preceding child)irt) 
and for 6 weeks following it, although either period might be rediiced 
to 3 weeks at the request of the woman. Her position was to be 
preserved for her during her absence. 

As far as is known, these general protective laws for women wer 
continued under the Fascist Government. There is no information 
as to the degree in which they were applied in practice. 

Other groups.—Neither foreign workers nor special racial groups 
were a problem in Italy, as the population is unusually homogeneous, 





MIGRATION OF WORKERS AS A FACTOR IN THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 
Emigration was until recently a phenomenon of primary impor- 


tance in the Italian economy. There were years in which the number 


of emigrants exceeded the number.of new births. In one decade 
the first of this century—over 5,000,000 men, women, and children 
left their native country to venture abroad. However, the [firs 
World War and the years following saw barriers erected to this move- 
ment by immigrant-receiving countries, so that emigration became 
almost negligible. Also, in 1927, Italy apparently took steps 
obviously ineffective—to make emigration more difficult. 

The purpose of the law of April 9, 1931, was to further land settle 
ment and migration within Italy and to its colonies. Underlying the 
resettlement movement is the situation thus pictured by Welk: ° 


One of the fundamental reasons for the marked rise in agricultural wages befor 
the war [i. e., first World War] and their failure to improve during the post-war 
period undoubtedly lies in emigration During the decade before the war 2! 
average of about 700,000 Italians left the country every year. Such emigrat 
took place mostly from overpopulated agricultural districts, with evident be! 
ficial effects upon wages and employment conditions in those districts. After 
the advent of the Fascist régime, emigration was reduced to less than 2()0),(() 
persons per year on the average, and during the worst years of the depressio: ' 
a yearly average of less than 70,000. The results were overpopulation i! 
districts which had formerly benefited most by emigration and, conseque!':' 
reduced opportunities for employment and lower wages. Another factor \ 
contributed during the recent depression to cause lower agricultural wages Ww: 
the almost total lack of employment opportunities for farm youths in indu-'r's 
centers. 


2 a Economic Policy, by William G. Welk. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Pre: 
(p. 237). 
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it can never have been seriously hoped by the régime that resettle- 
ment would seriously relieve this situation, since its most publicized 
and elaborate reclamation—the draining of the Pontine Marches— 
was expected to offer an opportunity to only 50,000 peasants, or fewer 
than previously emigrated in asingle month. As for migration to the 
resettlement zones in Italy and the colonies, according to the Annuario 
Statistico for 1939, the total number going to Italian East Africa in 
1938 was 5,795, making a total of 199,382 Italian emigrants there. 
The total internal migration is stated to have been 272,180 in 1934, 
> in 1935, 343,492 in 1936, and 404,334 in 1937. The latter 
figure represents 343,310 going to agricultural and 61,024 to industrial 
work. The largest movements were out of Puglie (53,000), Lombardy, 
Emilia (50,000 each), and Sicily (43,000), and into Piedmont (80,000), 
Lombardy (50,000), Sicily (44,000) and Lucania (35,000). 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


On the basis of the royal decrees of March 29 and December 6, 
1928, free employment exchanges were created by the Facist Govern- 
ment on a provincial, interprovincial, and national basis—all integrated 
with the Facist political machinery. Private employment agencies 
were not permitted. 

Before the war there were 276 public provincial offices (92 each for 
agriculture, industry, and commerce) with numerous district and com- 
munal branches. There were also three national exchanges for 
specific occupational groups, concerned with theatrical players, with 
harvesters, rice field workers, and olive pickers, and with inland 
transport workers, respectively. Further, the authorities of the 
principal ports were charged with a merchant marine placement 
service, with which all marine personnel, including officers, must 
register. 

Workers had to register with the exchanges within 5 days of dis- 
missal or loss of employment. Employers could not take into their 
employment workers who were not registered at the exchanges. 
Preference had to be given to members of the Fascist Party and Fascist 
syndicates, and to veterans. These qualifications being equal, pre- 
ference was given to workers living in the district, to those whose 
families were in need or who had large families to support, or to those 
who had been out of work the longest. 


Wages of Workers 


The Fascist Labor Charter laid down the general principle that 
“wages are to be in conformity with the normal requirements of 
living, the possibilities of production, and the productivity of labor.”’ 
This principle was supposed to be followed by the “collective bargain- 
ing” between the labor and employer syndicates in each industry 
group. Actually, as has already been noted, there was little freedom 
in such matters. 


GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


Wages in Italy have long been among the lowest in Europe. As 
shown in table 5, average earnings in Italian industry over the 10- 
year pre-war period, 1929 to 1938, fluctuated around 2 lire per hour. 
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years it is impracticable to make satisfactory comparison bet oo, 
United States currency and such foreign currencies as the || 
As a very rough comparison, however, it would appear that . 


the period 1929 to 1928 the Italian lira was equivalent in purchiasino 


power to about 5 to 8 cents in United States money. Thus, ay. 


hourly earnings of 2 lire in Italy would be equal to about 10 to j¢ 


cents per hour. 


TaBLE 5.— Money Wages and Real Wages in Italy, 1929-38 


[1929= 100] 





Monthly earnings 
Index of Indexes of— 


Hourly earnings 





Year — ——— 


hourly 
earnings | Money **Real’’ 
earnings | earnings 


Amount Index 





Lire 
1929 - 2.09 | 100 100 100 100 
1¥30 2.07 | 99 | 102 95 QQ 
1931__. 1.95 | 93 | 107 87 100 
1932 1.91 | 91 | 110 | 85 | 102 
1933... 1. 86 | 89 112 | 85 107 
1934 _. 1. 80 86 114 | 81 | 108 
1935 1.77 | 85 11] 74 | 97 
1936 1. 88 90 109 | 78 | 94 
1937 2. 11 | 101 111 90 100 
1938 2. 26 | 108 | 110 94 | 96 








The trend in Italian money wages during the period referred to was 
downward from 1929 to 1935, and then upward to a high point of 
2.26 lire per hour in 1938. Meanwhile the cost of living in Italy also 
fell and rose in the same general direction as money wages but less 
sharply, so that real hourly earnings (i. e., money earnings divided by 
cost-of-living index) did not fluctuate greatly and real monthly earn- 


ings remained almost stationary. 
No satisfactory information regarding wages or earnings is availab| 
after 1938. The cost-of-living index, rose about 18 percent from 


1938 to June 1940, and it is probable that the rise continued, while. 


from scattered sources, it is evident that wages and earnings did not 
rise in the same degree. 








WAGE DEDUCTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


Social insurance, paid vacations, dismissal compensation, and 


family allowances exercised a marked influence on Italian pre-war 


‘ 


wages, with an elaborate system of deductions on the one hand, and o! 
certain benefits on the other. 

Family allowances, introduced by collective agreements in 1934 as a 
form of compensation for reduced wages, were established by law for 
workers in industry on August 21, 1936. In 1937 benefits becam 
payable to wage and salary earners in commerce, insurance, finance. 
and agriculture. On August 6, 1940, a decree established a Stat 
scheme having the character of a social-insurance institution incor- 
porating the entire wage-earning population and admitting the 
worker’s wife or husband, together with the parents, to benefits. 
The system applied to all wage and salary earners in industry, com- 
merce, finance, the liberal professions and the arts, and to all registered 
farm workers. 









Because of the complexities of international exchange during po¢,,, 
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As indicative of the scale of allowances it may be noted that in 1940 
an industrial worker was entitled to a payment of 4.20 lire per week 
for 1 child, 6 lire for 2 or 3 children, 7 lire for 4 or more children, and 7 
lire for his ‘wife. In 1940 it was estimated that the cost of allowances 
would reach 1,500,000,000 lire for the year. 

The amounts of the allowances were increased by 40 leoery by a 
decree of March 20, 1941, and under a further decree of July 5, 1941; 

the total additions ranged from 65 to 100 percent, deur on the 
category to which the recipient belonged. 

Funds for the payment of allowances came from employers’ contri- 
butions, based upon their gross pay roll. These contributions went 
into a single fund operated by the National Fascist Institute of 
Social Insurance. 

Before the law of 1940, the Italian Government had made certain 
contributions to the system. Thereafter these contributions were 
discontinued. However, it appears that in the case of certain of the 
increases in the rates of allowances which were granted in 1941, the 
State undertook to bear the full cost of the increases. 

Social-insurance contributions were compulsory and on a sliding scale 
apportioned to the amounts of pay received. The contributions were 
required from men between the ages of 14 and 60 years and women 
between the ages of 14 and 55 years who worked for pay. 

Syn dical dues were limited to not more than about 1 day’s pay per 

ear. They were levied on all persons under the respective jurisdic- 
tions, whether or not they were members of the syndicate. 

Dopolavoro dues were required to be paid, by each worker, to the 
National Leisure-Time Organization ( igh Nazionale del Dopola- 
yoro), at the rate of about 18 lire per yea 

Sick- benefit associations provided this for m of benefits for employed 
persons in various categories. For the principal funds the workers’ 
contributions were as follows: Seaman, 2 percent of the worker’s 
pay; agricultural workers, 3 percent of wages, the employer also 
paying 3 percent; industrial workers, 3.6 percent of pay, divided 
equally between employer and employees 

Vacations with pay were recommended by the Labor Charter, but 
were dependent entirely on the terms of the collective agreeme nts. 
Membership in the Dopolavoro entitled the worker to certain specified 
reductions in vacation travel. The Labor Charter also reccommended 
payment of dismissal compensation for workers discharged for no 
fault of their own. Such data as are available indicate that, even 
when the agreement incorporated the above privileges, the employers 
frequently interpreted the provisions in a way which ‘rendered them 
void. 

PRE-WAR WAGES, BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 


In June 1938, 15 percent of the industrial establishments in 35 
industries in Italy, which employed 51 percent of all workers in these 
industries, reported a total daily average of 1,526,636 employees, 
working an average of 158 hours per month, for an average hourly 
wage of 2.23 lire. Table 6 shows. for each of these industries the 
average hourly earnings and the average hours worked per month 
per worker. 
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Taste 6.—Hourly Earnings and Hours Worked per Month in Italy, June 153g. }, 
Industry ; 





Aver- a 
—_ Aver- A v ' 
earn- age age 
ings hours Industry art 
per per on 
10 
: 
hour month per 


Industry 


Lire Lire 
All industries . 2. 23 Shoes and leather goods - - 1. 88 
= Cotton add 1, 55 
Agricultural and other food in- Wool insets : 1. 96 
dustries 67 5: Silk: 
Beer and soft drinks 39 Treating and spinning-- 
Dairying and flour industry 07 ¢ Weaving. 
Wines and liquors 00 6 || Flax, hemp, and jute__ 
Sugar 75 j Knitting and hosiery . 
Candy 75 59 || Miscellaneous textiles______ 
Fishing 26 ¢ Artificial textile fibers 
Extractive 25 . Chemical products - -- 
Building, road, and hydraulic Paper... 
construction iz 27 Graphic arts 
Cement (lime and gypsum) 25 ; Wood... 
Pottery and brick kilns... 00 5 Water and gas works 
Glass ; 41 5g Buttons 
Mechanical 78 } Toys 
Metallurgical 14 ( Gold and silver smiths_ 
a Cc — accessories and furnish- 
ats 


Tanning 


Nee rrpnrwn 
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41 : Rubber and plastic materials Me 
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According to this table, the highest average wage, 3.14 lire, was 
paid in metallurgy. The lowest average hourly wage paid in any of 
the industries covered was in silk treating and spinning, 1.03 lire. 

There was, of course, a wider range of average wa — by occupations 


than by industries. In most skilled occupations the average hourly 
wages were between 3 and 4 lire, more than 4 lire being quite excep- 
tional. 


Hours of Work 


The 48-hour week, 1923-34.—The first important law on hours of 
work in Italy was the legislative decree of March 15, 1923, fixing a 
basic 8-hour day and 48-hour week for wage-earning and salaried 
employees in industrial and commercial undertakings of all kinds. 
The decree further provided that, subject to agreement between the 
parties concerned, ‘‘a period of overtime may be added to the norma! 
working day * * * not exceeding 2 hours a day and 12 hours 
a week, or an equivalent number of hours on an average taken over 
a specified period, provided that overtime shall in all cases be reck- 
oned separately and paid for at a rate not less than 10 percent above 
that for ordinary work, or at a correspondingly enhanced rate in the 
case of piece work.” 

The 40-hour week, 1934-39.—Later decrees modified the details of 
the above provisions, but no general change in policy was made until 
the period of depression beginning in 1929. Serious unemployment 
sonia from the depression led to a movement for the spreading of 
work through the reduction of hours. The authorities began by 
reducing or abolishing overtime, and on October 11, 1934, the Fascis 
Confederation of Industrial E mployers and the Fascist Confederatio ion 
of Industrial Workers signed an eement to reduce weekly hou 
temporarily to 40. Wages were reduced in proportion, but Beckers 
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‘ncomes were increased by the granting of family allowances. About 
‘he same time other similar agreements were concluded in respect to 
work in offices, banks, etc. 

in February 1935, the Fascist Grand Council decided that the 
40-hour week should become permanent as far as industrial work was 
concerned and in the following June the respective confederations 
concluded a new agreement abolishing the temporary character of the 
40-hour week limit. The 40-hour week was Saeallaed by legislative 
decree of May 29, 1937, which permitted overtime wherever conditions 
made a 40-hour week undesirable (‘“‘but only when it is impossible to 
arrange for the performance of the work by the engagement of addi- 
tional employees’’), subject to a maximum limit of 2 hours a day and 
{2 hours a week, or, in cases of special urgency, of 14 hours a week 
provided that the weekly average of 12 hours was maintained over a 
period of 9 weeks. Where overtime was worked but the total hours 
of work did not exceed 48 hours per week or 8 hours per day, the 
employer was required to pay to the special unemployment fund a 
contribution equal to .10 percent of the remuneration due to the 
employee for overtime work. The law did not apply to home industries, 
agriculture and forestry, shipping and fishing, intermittent work, or 
public services. 

Wartime return to the 48-hour week.—The legislation and agree- 
ments concerning the 40-hour week remained in force until the outbreak 
of war. The difficulties that then arose led the Fascist Confederations 
of Industrial Employers and Workers to conclude, on November 15, 
1939, an agreement allowing for the lengthening of hours and the 
reduction of overtime rates. A similar agreement applicable to 
work in commerce was concluded on November 25, 1939. 

On July 16, 1940, an act was passed which superseded the above 
agreement, gave its provisions force of law, and laid down further rules. 
It suspended the application of the provisions of the legislative decree 
of May 29, 1937, and of the provisions of collective agreements 
prescribing a 40-hour week. As a consequence of this suspension, 
hours of work were once more governed by the provisions of the 
legislative decree of March 15, 1923, and by the regulations for the 
application of that decree. 

With the increasing pressure of war, a further legislative decree of 
March 20, 1941, empowered the Minister of Corporations to apply 
special conditions regarding hours of work, for the duration of the war, 
and for this purpose to fix the length of the working day, the method 
of application, and the conditions as to overtime pay. Similarly, the 
Minister may suspend the prohibition of night work for the duration 
of the war. 

The information on the application of the 1940 and 1941 decrees is 
fragmentary. The 1941 decree would appear, however, to have been 
applied in two directions: First, to increase, and second, to reduce, 
hours of work, according to particular circumstances. The application 
in the first of these directions is illustrated by a decree of April 25, 
1941, concerning hours of work in metalworking industries, its object 
being to liberate workers for employment in Germany. It provided 
that, in departments where processes are carried on continuously for 
technical reasons and in those where work is continuous for other than 
technical reasons during the 24 hours of the day, the hours of the 
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workers in each shift were to be 12 per day and 72 per week; in do. 

partments where work was not carried on continuously throu * ee 
the 24 hours of the day the normal maximum hours of work were to 
be 10 per day and 60 per week. 

On the other hand, ministerial decrees dated December 31, {94} 
reduced hours of work in enterprises using electric power and iy 
certain branches of the textile industry. The maximum weekly 
limits fixed were from 32 to 36 hours, and the decrees provided in 
most cases for a 5-day week. 

Thus, at the time of the Allied invasion of Sicily (June 1943) ;; 
appears that the authorities had complete freedom to fix hours of labo; 
for all industries at their discretion. 


Social Insurance 


At the time of the Allied invasion, Italy had a number of social- 
insurance systems in operation for different’ groups of workers. Thes: 
covered unemployment; sickness and maternity; old age, inv: alidity 
and death; marriage; tuberculosis; and workmen’s compensation. 
The following brief description applies to the different systems as 
they existed during the Fascist régime. The description is written 
in the present tense, as it is assumed that the systems are still ir 
legal effect and may be continued in substance under a new Italian 
Government. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Sickness insurance is mainly governed by collective agreements 
which are binding on the parties concerned. Separate compulsory 
systems were established between 1929 and 1939 for salaried employees 
and wage earners in industry, handicrafts, and cooperatives, and for 
home workers; for agricultural workers; for commercial employees; 
for land and river transport workers; and for seamen. 

The systems are maintained by equal contributions by employers 
and employees, no contribution being paid by the State. In general, 
contributions are fixed as a percentage of wages. For salaried 
employees the contribution is 1 percent of monthly wages, and fo! 
land and transport workers, 1% percent of wages paid; for seamen the 
employer bears the cost of insurance for regular benefits in case of 
sickness and death but pays half of the cost of supplementary benefits. 
An additional contribution is required in most of the systems, for 
family benefits. For wage earners this amounts to 1% percent of 
wages; for salaried employees, 1 percent; and for seamen the contribu- 
tion is fixed by the Minister of Corporations, who administers tli 
system, in agreement with the Minister of Communications, on tlic 
basis of the last 2 preceding years. The rate was fixed at 2 percent of 
wages for the first 2 years. 

Benefits include, in general, medical and surgical treatment, hospita! 
care, medicines and t 1erapeutic appliances, and a cash benefit. The 
cash benefit is reduced in case of hospitalization. The medical bene- 
fits are granted in the case of wage earners for 180 days in the year 
but cash benefit is paid for 150 days. The cash benefit, in genera! 
amounts to 50 percent of average wages but in some cases 8 
maximum is fixed. A maternity benefit is paid by some of tlie 
systems. For wage earners this benefit amounts to 300 lire, while the 
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m for commercial employees provides medical treatment and a 
cash benefit for 1 month before and 1 month after childbirth. A 
iump-sum funeral benefit is paid under the wage earners’ system which 
depends on the needs of the widow or other dependents but may not 
he less than 350 lire. For salaried employees the maximum funeral 
henefit is 400 lire; the families of land and river transport workers 
receive a benefit in case of death when the resources of the fund 
permit ; and the families of seamen receive a lump sum equal to the 
wages of the deceased person for 1 month. 


syst 


INVALIDITY, MARRIAGE, MATERNITY, OLD-AGE, DEATH, AND TUBERCULOSIS 
INSURANCE 


The general social-insurance system is governed by a legislative 
decree of October 4, 1935, and various amendments enacted between 
that date and August 1941. Insurance is compulsory for all persons 
who perform work for remuneration in the service of others, between 
the ages of 14 and 60 years for men and 14 and 55 years for women. 
Members of sharecropper and peasant families are liable to com- 
pulsory insurance under the schemes providing benefits in case of 
tuberculosis, birth, and marriage. Salaried employees are insured 
aga.nst invalidity, old age, death, and tuberculosis if their monthly 
remuneration does not exceed 1,500 lire. Seamen are excluded from 
old-age and invalidity insurance while insured with the National 
Provident Fund for Seamen during service on Italian ships, but are 
covered by the general scheme when not contributing to that fund. 

Birth and marriage insurance does not apply to Italian citizens 
who are not of Aryan race, to aliens, nor to employees of the State or 
local authorities or public relief institutions who are guaranteed 
benefits at least equal to those provided under the general scheme. 
According to a recent announcement, insurance is to continue for all 
workers serving with the armed forces, at the expense of the State. 

Insurance is administered by the Fascist National Social Provident 
Institution, managed by a chairman, a governing body of tripartite 
composition, and an executive committee similarly constituted. 

The general scheme is financed by contributions by employers and 
insured persons, payable in equal parts. Contributions are fixed 
separately for salaried employees, wage earners not employed in 
agriculture, agricultural employees receiving a fixed annual wage, 
and agricultural day laborers. Special rates also apply to members 
of sharecroppers’ or peasants’ families. The State contributes 100 
lire a year per pension for old-age and invalidity pensions, and at a 
proportionately 1educed rate for survivors’ pensions. The State 
pays the proportion of the pension which corresponds to the part 
deemed to have been paid by the insured persons serving with the 
armed forces. 

After January 1, 1944, old-age pensions are payable at age 60 for 
men and age 55 for women who have been insured at least 15 years 
and for whom certain minimum rates have been paid. The basic 
pension amounts to a fixed percentage of the contributions paid and 
is increased by one-tenth for each dependent child under 16 years of 
age (18 years for salaried employees’ children) or invalid. 

Invalidity pensions, which are equal to old-age pensions, are 
payable to wage earners for reduction of earning capacity to less than 
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one-third of normal and for less than one-half for salaried employee. 
The qualifying period is 5 years. | 

Marriage and birth allowances are payable after 2 years’ insurance, 
The age limit for marriage allowances for salaried employees is 30) yey. 
for men and 26 for women, and for wage earners and members of 
farmers’ families, 26 years. For salaried employees the marriagp 
allowances are 1,000 lire for men and 700 lire for women, and {or 
agricultural workers 500 and 400 lire, respectively. The birth 
allowance increases with the number of children up to the fourth 
Survivors’ pensions become payable January 1, 1945, but in the 
meantime an allowance equal to the contributions is payable provided 
the qualifying conditions for a pension are satisfied. 

Insured persons suffering from tuberculosis and members of their 
families are entitled to treatment in a curative institution or to other 
care and to a cash benefit if the insured person has dependents. 

A seamen’s pension scheme financed by contributions from the ship- 
owners and seamen and a State subsidy provides an old-age pension at 
age 60 years to seamen who have completed 20 years in maritime 
work. The combined contribution for officers and other ratings is 15 
percent of wages, of which 7 percent is paid by officers and 6 percent 
by other ratings. The State subsidy amounts to 1,500,000 lire. 
Invalidity and widows’ and dependents’ pensions are also paid. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The unemployment-insurance scheme applies to wage earners and 
salaried ca tad whose earnings do not exceed 1,500 lire per month 
and who are between the ages of 14 and 60 years (55 for women). 
Agricultural workers, with certain exceptions, home workers, domestic 
servants, permanent employees of the State and public services, etc. 
are not included. 

Contributions are paid in equal proportions by employers and 
workers and are fixed according to classes. 

In order to be eligible for benefit, the insured person must have 
been in the unemployment-insurance scheme for at least 2 years and 
have paid contributions for at least 1 year during the 2 years preceding 
unemployment. There is a waiting period of 7 days. In order to 
receive benefit, a worker must be capable of and available for work 
and be unemployed through no fault of his own. He loses his right 
to benefit by refusing suitable work offered him. Workers unem- 
ployed as the result of a labor dispute are not entitled to benefit. 

he rate of benefit varies according to the contributions paid by 
the insured person during the year preceding the application for 
benefit. The maximum benefit period is 180 days, after which there 
is another qualifying period of 12 months. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Compulsory insurance against industrial accidents in industry and 
commerce is governed by a decree of August 17, 1935, and various 
amendments. ‘Specified occupational diseases are also covered. ‘The 
system is administered by the Fascist National Industrial Accident 
Insurance Institution, except for seamen and fishermen and transport 
workers in independent establishments of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions. 
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The plan covers manual workers as well as supervisors, provided 
their remuneration does not exceed 800 lire a month. Apprentices 
and relatives of the employer are also included. The technical staff 
of the laboratories of the National Research Council have been com- 
pulsorily insured since 1942. ; 

Employers bear the entire cost of accident insurance. 

The benefits include medical and surgical treatment required during 
temporary incapacity, cash benefits amounting to two-thirds of the 
daily wage, beginning on the fourth day following that on which the 
accident occurred; in case of an occupational disease, benefit is due 
from the tenth day after that on which total incapacity began. The 
benefits for permanent disability vary according to the degree of 
incapacity. 

According to pre-invasion announcements in the press, industrial 
and agricultural accident insurance were to be combined in one scheme 
and administered by the same institution. Workmen’s compensation 
for agricultural workers, instituted by a decree of August 23, 1917, 
was administered by the National Fascist Federation of Mutual 
Accident Insurance Societies in Agriculture. The consolidation of the 
two systems, it was considered, would result in considerable improve- 
ments in the benefits granted to agricultural workers. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES (DOPOLAVORO) 


The Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro was a semi-Governmental organi- 
zation established for the promotion of recreational activities among 
the workers. It was created in 1925 by a royal decree, with authority 
to federate under its jurisdiction the thousands of clubs, societies, 
sport, and cultural organizations existing in Italy for the benefit of 
the workingman. The secretary general of the Fascist Party became 
the head of the organization with the title of ‘Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary,” his office discharging its functions under the nominal 
supervision of the Ministry of Corporations. The principal concern 
of the commissioner was so to coordinate the policies and direct the 
energies of Dopolavoro that they would always be in complete con- 
formity with the larger aims of the Fascist State. 

Among the benefits enjoyed by members of Dopolavoro were re- 
duced fares on the national railways, discounts on the admission price 
to theaters and places of public amusement, dramatic and musical 
entertainments provided even in the remotest rural districts, and 
athletic events and excursions organized for their benefit in all parts 
of Italy. Members had the advantage of reduced rates for medical 
care and hospitalization. Dopolavoro also had its establishments 
on Italian vessels and in Italian communities all over the world. 

In 1938, according to the Annuario Statistico, there were 22,991 
Dopolavoro centers, with a total membership of 3,511,850, of whom 
1,409,236 were in industry, 527,182 in commerce and banking, 861,038 
in agriculture, 289,056 in transport, and 425,338 in miscellaneous 
pursuits. Manual workers accounted for 2,559,330 of this member- 
ship, and salaried employees for 952,520. Activities included 466,274 
classified as physical education (sports, excursions); music, movies, 
radio activities numbered 206,034; drama, 10,313; popular culture, 
30,227; professional education (courses given), 995; assistance, 267,295. 
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In its objective of bringing recreational and educational facilites ¢, 
the workers at modest cost, the Dopolavoro was apparently \o;, 
successful. There is, of course, no way of knowing to what ext); 
was successful in what was possibly its main objective—that of p)acat- 
ing the workers for the loss of most of theirjliberties. 
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Cooperative Movement 


PRE-FASCIST SITUATION 


The outstanding characteristics of the Italian cooperative movement 
were the extreme variety of type and the multiciplicity of smal] 
associations. Consumers’ cooperatives had their greatest develop- 
ment in the rural areas, except in the industrial north, where they 
were found in the large cities (Turin, Trieste, Brescia, Modena, and 
Trento). 

In one branch of cooperation the Italian cooperative movement 
was outstanding. This consisted of the cooperative labor associa- 
tions which undertook contracts for work to be performed by the 
members. It was reported that these associations were favored by 
the Government and had in some Provinces practically driven private 
contractors out of business. The Reggio-Crano Railway was con- 
structed by the labor associations of Reggio, who for at least 10 years 

rior to the advent of Fascism were responsible for its management. 
The labor associations also carried out the greatest part of the work 
of reclamation of marshes, building construction and remodeling, |and 
improvement, and the construction of roads, bridges, harbors, and 
other public works. A unique labor cooperative was the Cooperativs 
Garibaldi, whose purpose was to make all Italian ships the property 
of the men sailing them. At the end of 1920, this association had 
about 28,000 members and was operating a fleet of 9 ships, 6 of which 
it owned. Fishermen’s cooperatives were another form of workmen s 
cooperative; by 1937 there were 106 associations of this type, with 
15,000 members. - 

COOPERATION UNDER FASCISM 


The Italian cooperative movement had always been characterized 
by a distinct cleavage on religious and political lines. After the 
advent of the Fascists they used affiliation with the other politica! 
parties as an excuse to destroy (in the first few years of their régime 
nearly 14,000 associations of all types. However, after all vestiges 
of former leadership and political sympathy had been destroyed, they 
did not: oppose the movement and Mussolini even spoke of cooperatives 
as “‘sn arm of defense against the greed of speculation” and as having 
“high social value.”’ 

One of the earliest acts of the Fascist Government was to establish « 
State corporation, Ente Nazionale Fascista della Cooperazione, t!i 
officials of which were required to be members of the Fascist Party 
in good standing. Each branch of the cooperative movement was 
allowed to have its own federation, but all except the credit associ:- 
tions were required to affiliate with the Ente and operate under |: 
“direction and supervision.” 
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As time went on, these new Fascist cooperatives appeared to enjoy 
Government favor—all, of course, under strict control. The labor 
associations Were even entrusted with carrying out part of Mussolini’s 
program of reclamation of the Ostian Marshes, reconstruction of the 
Appian Way, and building his network of roads. 

By 1933 the total number of so-called cooperatives in Italy had 
risen to 19,676, of which 3,338 were distributive associations, 3,000 
were credit, 1,269 were labor associations, 764 were housing associa- 
tions, 4,305 were agricultural associations, and 7,000 were of other 
ypes. However, the combined membership was only 1,557,180, or 
an average of fewer than 80 persons per association. 

After the start of the Abyssinian campaign in 1935 very little in- 
formation was issued regarding Italian ‘cooperatives,’ although it 
is known that they were used by the Government as a means of keeping 
down the level of prices. Membership remained voluntary and the 
societies managed their own business. The movement as a whole, 
however, was under control of higher political authorities and had 
to conform to the social and political program of the State. It should 
be borne in mind, therefore, that the cooperatives did not represent 
a free movement controlled by the membership. Italy lost its 
membership in the International Cooperative Alliance for that reason, 
shortly after the Fascist Government took over control of the co- 


operative associations. 
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Directives on Effective Use of Manpower Resources 


IN September 1943 the War Manpower Commission and the Wa; 
Production Board issued instructions designed to correct adverse 
effects of the manpower shortage upon the war effort. 


Designation of Locally Needed Activities 


Realizing that facilities for serving the minimum needs of the com 
munity are extremely important to the maintenance of working 
efficiency, the War Manpower Commission, on September 10, 1943. 
made provision for designating an activity as a ‘“‘locally needed” 

activity.' 

When the area manpower director finds that a trade or service 
primarily local in character, is required to maintain services necessary 
to the health, welfare, and safety of the area or services necessary fo: 
conduct of essential activity, he may designate it a “locally needed” 
activity. This will give it the same status as an essential activity 
thus permitting the local employment office to accord it essential- 
activity priority of service. The determination, however, does not 
affect the Selective Service status of an enterprise. 

Mas needed”’ activities must— 

Observe all War Manpower Commission policies, including th 
full ‘utilization of all local services of labor supply, the formulation of 
hiring specifications at the minimum necessary to assure adequate job 
performance, employment of workers at their highest skills, and th 
upgrading of trainable employees. 

. Observe War Manpower regulations regarding a minimum war- 
time workweek. 

3. Pay wages not less than the rate established for the region or 
area by the War Labor Board as necessary to avoid substandards of 
living. (If no such rate has been set and approved, wage rates mus' 
be at least 40 cents an hour.) 

4. Hire its male employees between the ages of 18 and 44 through 
the U. S. Employment Service, except as specifically exempted by the 
regional director. 

5. Suspend all special or “luxury”’ services. 


Manpower Priorities Committees * 


On September 14, 1943, the War Manpower Commission issued 11 
structions to the regional manpower directors regarding the estab! > 
ment, organization, and functions of manpower priorities committees 





' War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 2, September 10, 1943 
? Idem, Field Instruction No. 4, September 14, 1943. 
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Establishment of these committees is to be provided for by the 
area director after consultation with the area management-labor 
committee. The priorities committee is to consist of a representative 
of the War Manpower Commission, the War Production Board, the 
Selective Service System, the Navy Department, the War Depart- 
ment, and, if deemed necessary, other agencies representing im- 
portant claimants for manpower in the area. The chairman is to be 
appointed by the War Manpower Commission upon the recom- 
mendation of the appropriate management-labor committee. It is 
recommended that the chairman be an outstanding citizen not affiliated 
with any of the agencies composing the committee nor identified with 
a dominant group interest. 

On the basis of production urgencies determined by an agency of the 
War Production Board, the manpower priorities committee is to list 
establishments or categories of establishments within the area accord- 
ing to their urgency and their need of labor. This list, together with 
other recommendations as to the number and types of workers to be 
referred to any establishment, will constitute the committee’s recom- 
mendation to the area director for priority in the referral of manpower. 


Directions Relating to the Manpower Problem * 


On September 18, 1943, the War Production Board issued a state- 
ment pointing out that, next to timely delivery of war materials, the 
effective use of the Nation’s manpower resources is the controlling 
factor in placing and in revising war procurements. 

The War Production Board notified all war agencies that, subject 
to the requirement of delivery, all war procurement departments and 
agencies are to avoid contracting for the production of items or 
materials in areas in which labor shortages are known to exist, when- 
ever it is practical to procure the needed items or materials elsewhere. 
The classification of labor-market areas by the War Manpower 
Commission is to be followed, in this connection. 

Regardless of any other considerations, the Board stated, no 
contract requiring increases in employment is to be placed “in the 
West Coast Region, or in any other region to which a program similar 
to the West Coast Manpower Program may hereafter be applied, 
without the prior approval of the Chairman of the War Production 
Board or such person or persons as he may designate for the purpose.” 


West Coast Manpower Program 


A manpower program for the West Coast, which had been ap- 
proved by the War Mobilization Committee, became effective 
September 15, 1943. The program, necessitated by the fact that 
war production on the West Coast was falling behind schedule, 
calls for the restoration and maintenance of the essential balance 
between production demand and manpower supply. 

Through recommendations by area production urgency committees, 
the War Production Board is to coordinate those phases of the 
program concerned with the adjustment of production programs to 
meet the available labor supply, as reported and devilened by the 


a War Production Board Directive No. 2, Amended, September 18, 1943; OWI Press release, Septem- 
r 21, 1943. 
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War Manpower Commission. These area production w Zeney 
committees are to be composed of one responsible represen atiy, 
of the War Production Board (acting as chairman), the War \{ap. 
power Commission, War Department, Navy Department, Maritime 
Commission, War Food Administration, Aircraft Resources Contro| 
Office, Office of Defense Transportation (when transportation prob. 
lems are involved), and such other agencies as the committee m ay 
from time to time invite to assist it. 

Representatives of these agencies were also designated as mem)ers 
of the area manpower priorities committees. These committees 
are to list establishments within the area, according to their urgency 
and their need for labor, and fix employment ceilings for indiy idual 
enterprises. Three classes are provided for: (1) Those which may 
expand their employment to the established ceilings; (2) those 
which may maintain employment at an established ceiling through 
continued hiring as necessary; and (3) those which may not hire 
(except in emergencies) and from which workers will be drawn by 
issuing releases and by direct recruitment by the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Manpower priorities for all nonagricultural employment are to |) 
established by the War Manpower Commission. In utilizing those 
priorities, all establishments and services entitled to hire workers 
must obtain workers through the U. 8S. Employment Service o 
through other approved channels. At the same time, workers are 
to select employment only from among those jobs to which they 
have been referred. 

Agricultural employment is to be handled by the War Food <Ad- 
ministration. That agency will distribute such labor throughout 
the West Coast, according to manpower needs and consistent with 
agreements with foreign countries. Peak seasonal requirements 
are to be met by release of nonagricultural workers for farm work, 
importation of foreign workers, and allocation of prisoners of wai 
and, in emergencies, of United States Army units. 

The Selective Service System is to ‘give registrants in critical 
occupations full consideration for deferment if they are working in 
high-priority establishments. Registrants qualified in critical occu- 
pations who are not working in high-priority establishments wil! 
be referred to the U. S. Employment Service for placement when 
their Selective Service status becomes subject to classification or 
reclassification. Such registrants will be considered for defer- 
ment if they accept jobs at their highest skills in high-priority 
establishments. 

Manpower-utilization programs are to be expanded and inten- 
sified by the War Manpower Commission. At the request of the 
management of any establishment or of the War Production Board, 
the Commission will undertake, in the order of urgency of need, to 
assist management to reduce labor hoarding and underutilization 
of skills, to improve training, supervision and personnel management, 
to eliminate causes of turnover and absenteeism, and to reduce thie 
labor requirements of listed plants. 

Manpower recruitment is considered in the program. The War 
Manpower Commission, collaborating with the Office of War Infor- 
mation, is to use to the maximum every means available to recruit 
additional workers from within the area. By press, radio, and al! 
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other means of public information, the Commission is to encourage 
and facilitate (1) the transfer of workers from less-urgent work, by 
direct recruitment and by exercise of authority to require releases, 
9) the recruitment of women and other groups not now employed 
in essential work, (3) the use of part-time workers, including boys 
and girls, in cooperation with schools, and (4) when necessary and 
under appropriate standards, facilitate the importation of foreign 
labor and workers from outside the area as well as the use of prisoners 
of war and of troops. 


OPOOLOCE 


War Labor Board Policy on Review of Arbitration 
Awards' 


THE National War Labor Board, on September 10, 1943, issued a 
statement regarding the circumstances under which it will review, 
on its merits, the award of an arbitrator and the extent of such review. 

Nonwage issues.—With respect to nonwage issues, the Board 
states that it will not review the award in those cases where the parties 
to the dispute have themselves agreed to submit the disagreement 
to an arbitrator. If, however, the Board finds that in rendering his 
award, the arbitrator has exceeded the terms of the submission agree- 
ment, it may modify the award. 

Where the parties have provided for Board review of the arbi- 
trator’s award, a review will be made only when it seems that a con- 
test concerning the award may develop into a labor dispute certified 
to the Board in accordance with prescribed procedure. 

When parties have been required by an order of the Board to sub- 
mit their nonwage dispute to an arbitrator, his award will not be 
subject to review by the Board, unless in the order appointing him 
provision is expressly made for such review. 

Wage issues.—Awards involving wage issues require different han- 
dling from nonwage cases. Under the wage-stabilization program, 
the Board must review all wage or salary adjustments. 

In general, where the parties themselves have agreed to submit 
their wage dispute to an arbitrator, the Board will adhere to the fol- 
lowing practice: (a) It will seek to determine whether the arbitrator 
has correctly applied all criteria of the Board’s wage policy to the 
facts of the case. (b) The review will ascertain not only whether 
there has been a correct application of maladjustments, but also 
whether the case has properly »een treated under substandards or 
brackets. (c) If the Board determines that the arbitrator has erred 
in applying or failing to apply any aspect of the Board’s policy, it 
will modify the award. (d) In appropriate cases, the Board may 
refer the matter back to the arbitrator with instructions for recon- 
sideration. 

In cases submitted to arbitration as a result of a directive order of 
the Board, and when that order provides for arbitration as the final 
step of the grievance procedure, the Board will not review the award 
unless that award provides for a wage adjustment of the type which 
requires its approval. 

' National War Labor Board. U. 8. Office of War Information. Release B-70, September 10, 1943. 
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Enforcement.—In the matter of enforcement of arbitration awards 
the Board is charged with the duty of making final determinatioy o; 
all labor disputes to the end that “there shall be no interruption of 
any work which contributes to the effective prosecution of the wa,” 
However, the action of the Board in no way prejudices the right of 


a party to appeal to a court of competent jurisdiction for a judicial] 
declaration of the rights and obligations flowing from the award. 
The order will be made expressly subject to discontinuance should 9 


court render a decision contrary to the conclusions of the Board 

Respecting the Board’s ultimate right of review, in any case within 
its jurisdiction the Board reserves the right on its own initiative to 
review any arbitration award. 

In any case where a collective-bargaining contract, provides for 
arbitration, and the failure of the parties to agree upon an arbitrator 
causes the case to become a dispute certified to the Board, the latter 
will appoint the arbitrator. The Board will not, unless the parties 
— thereto, delegate to an association, agency, or individual! the 
obligation to name the arbitrator. 


POPPPOOS 
War Labor Board Policy on Wage-Incentive Plans' 


ON October 2, 1943, the War Labor Board made public its policies 
regarding wage-incentive plans. The Board will consider only plans 
submitted voluntarily by an employer and those joined in by a union 
where it represents the employees. The Board states that its sole 
function is to analyze the relation of any proposed incentive plan to 
the economic stabilization program. Therefore, according to the 
Board, when it approves an incentive plan, it certifies that the plan 
does not involve a wage decrease or an inflationary wage increase, or 
result in an unwarranted increase in production costs. Recognizing 
that these factors may be affected by changes in product design or in 
type of orders, or by technological factors for which management is 
primarily responsible, the Board will ordinarily require a periodic 
review of the wage-incentive plans. 

The Board holds that since the basic purpose of the incentive plan 
is to effectuate a greater production per man-hour of work, each plan 
should be accompanied by an estimate of its effect of the plan upon 
the company’s manpower needs, and the company should make per'- 
odic reports to the War Labor Board as to man-hours per unit of 
production. 

ooooee 


Establishment of Foreign Economic Administration’ 


THE Foreign Economic Administration was established by Executive 
Order No. 9380, of September 25, 1943. To this office were trans- 
ferred the Office of Lend-Lease Administration, the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, the Office of Economic Warfare, 
and the Office of Foreign Economic Coordination. 

! National War Labor Board. Case No. 13-285, September 30, 1943. OWI Press release, October °, |! 


? Federal Register, September 28, 1943 (pp. 13081-13083). 
3 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1943 (pp. 470-1). 
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Authority was given to the head of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
‘ration to establish any necessary offices, bureaus, or divisions, and to 
jssizn to them such of the functions and ‘duties of the office Ss, agencies, 
and corporations consolidated by the order as the Administrator may 
deem desirable in the interest of efficient administration. 

Powers and functions of this agency are to be exercised in conformity 
with the foreign policy of the United States as defined by the Secretary 
of State. The Foreign Economic Administration is to assume 
responsibility for and control of all activities of the United States 
Government in liberated areas with respect to supplying the require- 
ments of such areas and procuring materials therein. 

No part of any funds available under Public Law 139, approved 
July 12, 1943, is to be used directly or indirectly by the Adminis- 
trator for the procurement of services, supplies, or equipment outside 
the United States except for the purpose of executing general economic 
programs or policies formally approved by a majority of the War 
Mobilization Committee in writing filed with the Secretary of State 
prior to any such expenditure. 


555785—43——_6 
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Industrial Injuries, July 1943 


REPORTS from 12,788 manufacturing plants listed 31,564 disabliy 
injuries experienced by employees during the month of July. T), 
reporting plants employed about 7,197,000 workers, or nearly 4: 
percent of the total manufacturing employment for the month 
Assuming that the reporting establishments constitute a represent. 
tive sample, the total number of disabling injuries experienced }y 
workers in all manufacturing plants of the United States during July 
may therefore be estimated as about 71,000. | 

Using the conservative average of 20 days of lost time for each 
disabling injury, the direct loss to industry because of these injuries 
may be estimated as 1,420,000 man-days of production, which js 
equivalent to the full-time employment for the month of 52,00) 
workers. This estimate does not include any allowance for th 
greater economic loss arising from the many deaths and permanent 
physical impairments resulting from those injuries. 

The reports indicated that 0.3 percent of the injuries had resulted 
in death and 3.4 percent had caused permanent physical impairments 
As the final outcome of many of the injuries was not yet known ai 
the time the reports were submitted, it may be expected that these 
percentages will rise as later developments become known regarding 
the injuries which appeared to be only temporary at the end of Jul) 

Although there were relatively large changes in the injury-frequency 
rates for some individual industries, comparison of the July averages 
with those of thé preceding month showed no general trend. Among 
the 77 industries for which the comparison was possible, 42 had higher 
frequency rates in July than in June while 35 industries had lower rates 

Cumulative injury-frequency rates covering the first 7 months o! 
1943 ranged from an average of 5.5 disabling injuries for each million 
employee-hours worked in the women’s clothing industry to 65.6 in 
the sawmill industry. Six other’ industries—cement (8.4), men’s 
clothing (8.7), radios and phonographs (7.7), rayon and allied products 
(8.7), sighting and fire-control equipment (6.7), and soap and glycerin 
(9.0)—had cumulative frequency rates of less than 10. In direc 
contrast to these rates, which indicate good safety performance, the! 
were eight industries, in addition to sawmills, with cumulative fre- 
quency rates of over 40. These were concrete, gypsum, and plast« 
products, 50.6; corrugated boxes, 42.2; dairy products (4 months 
only), 65.6; forgings, 41.2; foundries, 42.3; planing mills, 59.9; plat 
fabrication and boiler-shop products, 45.9; and wooden containers 
52.5. 

In comparison with 1942, the trend of injuries in manufactur: 
industries during 1943 has generally been upward. Disregardine 
changes of less than one full frequency-rate point, the frequency rates 
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for the first 7 months of 1943 were higher than the corresponding 1942 
_ ; for 45 industries and were lower for only 19 industries. Fifteen 
of these 45 increases were highly significant changes, amounting to 5 
or more points in the respective frequency rates. Included in this 
croup were the important war industries producing aircraft parts, 
heavy ammunition, guns and related equipment, and tank parts. 


Industrial Injury -Frequency ' Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, July 1943, 
with Cumulative Rates for 1943 and Comparable Rates for Year 1942 















July 1943 
_—— 1942: 
Industry * Number of Frequency frequency F — 
establish- ~~ ~~ rate : 
| ments 
4 cricultural machinery and tractors.........--- oe 44 23. 2 | 18.1 18.3 
Aircraft i ids scemineenensesece 40 9.7 10.1 11.4 
irer aft parts... ...-..---.----------------------- inane 201 15.9 17.8 9.5 
Ammunition, 20 mm. and over.............--- ae. 387 | 26. 6 | 27.6 17.2 
Ammunition, small-arms_-.--~.-.-..-.-.--- pak hcbitilalaghe a. - may 3 (4) -— 
pS RE ote. Ane ie a: PO 6 | 24. 3 . 6 | . 
Book and job printing - PS ae ae eee 42 16.1 | 14.7 10. 5 
Boots and shoes, not rubber. : Staats Se 297 14.8 | 14.0 9.0 
Canning and preserving ------- jie ene ‘ 64 25. 3 20. 8 33. 0 
C irpets and rugs pues EEUpente Cnachanadicnoges ani a | 2S 7 -: 
Cement oa Eee eeoeeecccanecossoosceo _ _ s | _« 5. 4. 
ye Se Salah 368 | 20. 7 18.8 16. 8 
Clothing, men’s...........-- ~ puede Replion dueacn 504 9.2 8.7 7.7 
Clothing, women’s-_-........--- novice nikake eielbas = as s : 4. . 
Coke ovens. Se 4 lon 2 8.8 | 2. 
Concrete, gy psum, and plaster products. Le Ee 121 | 55.6 | 50.6 | 48. 4 
( ‘onfectionery. SS SRI 10 | 19.0 | 17.1 15. 2 
Construction and mining machinery 1 See st 125 35. 2 | 32.8 28. 4 
Corrugated boxes - | PEERS GS 88 32.7 | 42.2 30.7 
Cotton goods-.--- , . ; ae Peat 89 15.3 15. 5 16. 3 
Cutlery and edge tools 7“ inmediemale 33 26. 4 23. 3 24. 5 
Dairy products-_-.-_- pabaettl 24 62. 6 5 65.6 20. 4 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides sats allel 61 20.0 21.8 15.4 
Dyeing and finishing _- ae 34 28.1 | 22.7 24.8 
Elec trical equipment and : sup yore. aye eee 674 12.1 11.3 7.3 
ngines and turbines - - -- + ee 69 21.4 * 20. 6 7. 
Enh SiVeS _ . - i epee es 1 : 33 11.7 11.3 6.4 
Fabricated structural steel - cues caianeewese 154 | 40.7 33. 2 40.7 
z ber boxes. .....- ee ; ae, 2. 35 32.6 30. 3 55.3 
iding boxes -_- i ce cba 100 27.0 23. 1 20. 8 
od-products machinery si ai 29 38. 8 | 33. 0 18. 3 
rgings, iron and steel (> tae enies res: 164 43. 6 41.2 38. 0 
Fou indries, iron and steel earns =e a 634 51.0 | 42.3 49.7 
Furniture, except metal __-_. ; : ES ; 77 27.4 29. 2 23.7 
neral industrial machinery _ ae : ae . 721 26 : 7 > 7 
Glass i ws San tpaintiahadieadi 29 22. 8. 20. 5 
— and related d equipment hivt 2 ‘ : . = -¢ oe ~# 
ES ty ea , soisel , 25.0 | 24. 24. 
Iron and steel_........_._- ae oss. 226 10. 4 10. 0 10. 4 
Knit goods... .- 40 6.8 10.7 7.7 
ss ES o oo ERS Sa 28 29. 5 24.8 30. 2 
Machine shops, go ee eween ' 155 32.0 | 7 33.4 (4) 
Metalworking machinery eS suldenistiaiitenis 916 19.8 20. 0 21.8 
os i re 154 12.5 14.2 11.3 
Motor-vebicle parts _ -- Midd ih ashinddheina 64 30. 3 | 25.3 | 31.9 
Nonferrous-metal products...............-.-.------- 390 25. 0 25. 2 23. 6 
4 SE us 70 | 20. 0 20. 9 17.4 
aper._. cdllaiaiitieenrnieededh —_— 208 33. 2 32. 5 26. 5 
p aper and pulp (integrated).....__._....--.......--- 77 32. 6 26. 3 25. 4 
OL 176 14. 4 12.9 | 10.7 
Planing mills__- a a 39 44.9 59.9 37.6 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products. a ee 86 47.5 $45.9 | (*) 
Plumbers supplies. _..............- Pe 25 22.3 18.7 20. 1 
 +° . <i wes 10 21.3 22. 5 15.5 
Pulp... COS Bet IEEE SORE 23 29.7 31.1 | 29. 5 
Radios and phonographs-- eS A) A 210 7.3 Sy 5.9 
Railroad equi till eee See 39 26. 7 21.8 | 17.4 
Rayon and allied products voomael al) ER ESS 16 10. 5 8.7 | 8.4 
Rubber boots and shoes..........................-- : 16 15.6 | 12.4 8.6 
ee 32 14.5 13.9 11.9 
Ne ce sucwsacheoncce 29 56. 7 | 65. 0 61.7 
Set-up bozes..............._.- bet ABA x5 oS Neh thd B 237 21.5 | 16.8 13.3 
<< SPs Ses 37 30.3 6 38.0 (4) 
Nn ccbsocscectes ; 191 30.7 30.3 | 33. 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial Injury-Frequency' Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, J ,;; 







































ary - 4 . . 1943 
with Cumulative Rates for 1943 and Comparable Rates for Year 1942—Contis:je4 
i 
July 1943 
o 1943: 
>2 4 umulative , 
Industry Number of| precnency | frequency / 
establish- ate? y rate 
ments YS i 
Sighting and fire-control equipment__-_-.- 42 5.5 6.7 > 
Slaughtering and meat packing__...---- 220 38. 0 36. 3 44.8 
nee ae 58 11.2 10.8 ; | 
Smelting and refining (non-ferrous) .____- 209 33. 1 30.1 9 Pu 
Soap and glycerin.._.....____.. Ata 18 | 8.5 9.0 
Stamped and pressed metal products__- 311 34.7 32. 7 mH) § 
Steam fittings and apparatus____-_-_-. 65 | 42.9 | 34. 4 : 
Stoves and furnaces, not electric___.- 65 | 37.7 | 37.2 - 
Tanks, military > ae" Be 22 | 21.8 | 12.9 . 
Tank parts, military 66 21.1 21.9 - ON 
Textile machinery ; is “a 14 17.9 15.8 8 iren 
Tin cans and other tinware______- . si 46 19.3 19. 4 x are 
Tools, except edge tools__.- . 60 | 29.1 | 24.1 9 Edu 
Wire and wire products 7 - 166 | 26. 3 23. 1 2 . 
Wooden containers... _- . ; a AEE 42 53.0 52.5 50.2 polit 
ERNE Et NS hE re ie ee SaE PE 152 | 21.6 19. 6 7 at ¢ 
esta 
dat , ies PRT are | 
! The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each mil! ] 
employee-hours worked. whi 
? A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not a 18 | 
to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. ; ; 4 nat 
* Computed from all reports received for the month. Not based on identical plants in successive n T 
* Not available. . 
§ Cumulative from Apr. 1. min 
* Cumulative from June 1. mr 
’ Cumulative from May 1. em] 
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Public Policies and Standards Relating to Part-Time 
School and Work Programs’ 


ON September 7, 1943, the War Manpower Commission, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, and the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency issued a joint statement of 
policies and standards for the guidance of urban communities in 
establishing part-time school and work programs. These programs 
are designed to meet manpower needs in areas of acute labor shortage, 
while insuring full educational opportunities for boys and girls under 
18, in line with a national back-to-school campaign. 

The statement calls for full observance of laws covering work of 
minors and of school attendance. Students under 14 should not be 
employed at all, and those under 16 should not engage in work that 
would preclude a full school schedule. Maximum hours on school 
days for students 14 and 15 years of age are fixed at 3; for pupils 16 
and 17 years old the maximum should be 4 on school days and 8 on 
days when school is not in session. In no case should the combined 
hours of school and work exceed 9 a day. The weekly maximum for 
the youngest group is stipulated as 18 hours when school is in session 
and 40 hours when it isnot. For pupils above 15 years the correspond- 
ing hours should not exceed 28 and 48. 

The statement recommended that student workers should be com- 
pensated at the same wage rates paid to adult workers for similar job 
performance. In no case,it was suggested, should the wages be 
lower than the minimum set under the Fair Labor Standards Act for 
the same or comparable work in establishments producing goods for 
shipment in interstate commerce. Also, wages paid to student workers 
should be in accordance with any collective-bargaining agreement in 
effect in establishments in which the students are placed. 

In the matter of the well-being of these workers, among the safe- 
guards called for are provision for healthful working conditions and 
freedom from hazardous employment. 

Under procedures set forth, the Area Director of the War Manpower 
Commission, after determining that the employment of in-school 
youth will contribute to meeting essential manpower needs of a com- 
munity, will consult with the local educational authority concerning 
the establishment of a student-worker program. The latter, after 
consultation with representatives of local interested groups, will 
decide whether such a program should be organized. 


War Manpower Commission, press release, September 7, 1943. 
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The United States Employment Service will contact emp! 
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determine their job requirements, and examine working conciijo), over 
offered. The school representative may follow up students 6) t}, exe 
job for the purpose of determining the probable effect of the wor por hight 
their school progress, health, and well-being. nye 
oi tf 
soreeeee the 
Increases in Number of Child Workers 
GREAT numbers of boys and girls all over the United States ay, 
experimenting for the first time with paid employment. In Apri! 1943 ALT 
approximately 1 out of every 8 children 14 and 15 years of age in this mint 
country was employed either as a full-time or as a part-time worker 1942 
This ratio is roughly estimated from sample surveys.'! In April 194) cove 
the corresponding estimate was 1 out of every 16 children. of s¢ 
In the next older age group the ratio of young wage earners js 
considerably higher and its rise has been rapid. In April 1943 approy- Tal 
imately one-third of the 16- and 17-year group were working, as com- 
pared with approximately one-sixth in January, 1941. ia 2 
These estimates cover both full- and part-time workers in al! 
kinds of employment, and indicate that for April 1943 the workers 
14 and 15 years of age totaled half a million and those 16 and 17 a 
years old, one and one-half million. a. 
The rate at which these young people have been going into no! a 
agricultural jobs, as distinguished from the number actually employed Work 
at a given time, is disclosed in statistics on the young applicants for — 
social-security numbers since 1940. These boys and girls were for - 
the most part newcomers in the wage-earning world, who had jus | 
landed jobs or who hoped soon to secure work of the kinds covered a 
by the old-age and survivors’ insurance system (that is, all types of = 
employment except domestic service, agriculture, and a few othe saad 
kinds of jobs excluded under title Il of the Social Security Act).’ The 
Boys and Girls Under 18 Years of Age Applying for Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance lor 
Account Numbers, 1940, 1941, and 1942 ar’ 
| Per lo ¢ 
Sex and age group 1940 1041 1942 7 ents 
——— a pene pice —|—_——__|—- in ¢ 
Both sexes... __. O54, 474 1, 730, 363 | 2, 547, 053 T 
Under 16 years 130, 308 295, 086 747, 814 as § 
16 and 17 years_- 824, 166 1, 435, 277 | 1, 790, 239 | 
A ee an 604, 276 1, 102, 704 | 1, 492, 109 | Fan 
Under 16 years._....._____. a Vries 105, 406 236, 028 | 527, 667 | 
16 and 17 years... adele a 498, 870 865, 776 | 964, 442 | 
| YF he A OR MRSRE FANE 350, 198 627, 659 1, 054, 944 | 
in. conmennesgdientmeiis 24, 902 58, 158 220, 147 | 
li a A A ar i 325, 296 569, 501 834, 797 | ; 
inj 
In 1942 about 748,000 children under 16 were applicants for account the 
numbers, 2% times the number of applicants in 1941 and almost 6 anc 
times the number applying in 1940. The boy and girl applicants 1 of 
the 16- and 17-year age group in 1942 numbered 1,799,000—an 1n- age 
i 


! The Child (United States Children’s Bureau, Washington), June 1943. 
? In the age groups under 18 the great majority of applicants for account numbers are new recruits, a!' 
a few may already have been employed in agriculture, domestic service, or other noncovered emp) 
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-pease of 25 percent over the Peper year and of almost 120 percent 
over 1940. In each of these 3 years the number of boy applicants far 
exceed d the nuraber of girl applicants, but the rate ‘of increase was 
higher for the girls, as shown in the accompanying table. Obviously, 

ed girls are being rapidly drawn into the labor market as a result 
of the growing job opportunities created by the drafting of men for 


the a rmed forces. 
PPORO SSE 


Accidents to Minors in New York State, 1942! 


ALTOGETHER, 8,816 accident cases involving compensation to 
minors in New York for injuries sustained while at work, were closed in 
1942. Compensation paid in these cases amounted to $1,620,417, and 
covered time lost from work as well as loss of earning power as a result 
of some permanent disability. 


Taste 1.—Number and Cost of Com CoG Accidents in New York State, by Age 














. Group, in Cases Closed in 1942 
i S| 
, Number of | Amount of : — 
a Age group N ——— of weeks compensa- | 4% -: tog 
_ . awarded! | tion ! per 
Minor workers..........--.......-- deities 8, 816 129,041 | $1, 620, 417 $184 
Under 17 pee... Saltitinempinipteine ol 384 4, 846 | 44, 855 117 
17 and 18 years_. Sale leritlinip le Ghee Lénienatbe 2, 860 43, 777 489, 955 171 
19 and 20 years-. Se ee 5, 572 | 80, 418 1, 085, 607 195 
Workers 21 years and over......_.__-.--_-.---- | 91,235 | 2,682,258 | 35, 272, 365 | 387 





Includes the standard weighting of 1,000 weeks and the estimated present value for each death case. 


In the year under review, the average cost of accidents to the minors 
compensated was $184, while that for workers 21 years of age and over 
was $387. The lower average for minors is accounted for by the fact 
that the boys and girls were employed on less dangerous types of work. 
The high-cost accidents are those imperiling life and limb and calling 
for benefits for dependents and greater compensation for permanent 
partial disability. 

The above cases included 30 deaths, and current value of the awards 
to dependents, if any, of the deceased. When there were no depend- 
ents In @ given case, $2,000 was awarded to special funds for payments 
in certain claims that would not otherwise be compensated. 

The compensation costs in 1942 for persons under 21 years of age 
as shown in table 1, did not include $56,000 which employers were 
compelled to pay cena of the illegal employment of 104 minors. 


Ages of Injured Boys and Girls 


As indicated in table 2, approximately two-thirds of the minors 
injured were in the 19-year and 20-year age groups. The law allows 
the restricted employment of boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age, 
and 81 of these were reported as ‘injured—76 boys and 5 girls. Nine 
of the compensated minors, including 1 girl, were under 14 years of 
age. The youngest injured was a boy of 9. 


‘ Industrial Bulletin (New York, Department of Labor, Industrial Commissioner, Albany), July 1943. 
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TaBie 2.—Age of Injured Employees in New York, by Sex and Kind of Disability. 











. - 4 : in 
Compensated Cases Closed in 1942 
a 
Accidents to males Accidents to fema 
F 
Total ; > Death 
Age number aa — Tempo- and per- ae 
of cases) Total | manent | partial aise. Total “cea partia 
total disa- - disa- 
Pe » . | bility disa- ws 
disability bility bility | bility 
Minor workers 8, 816 7, 248 29 1, 856 5, 363 1, 568 ] 277 1. 
9 years dcmitintl l l . 1 oe 
10 years a l ] 1 asd 
12 years es 3 2 ; 2 1 
13 years as 4 4 2 2 - 
14 years 16 15 2 13 1 
15 years 65 61 - 17 44 4 2 
16 years ' 204 273 ] 44 228 21 4 ° 
17 years__. 604 404 4 107 383 110 31 79 
18 years : 2, 256 1, 844 10 423 1, 411 412 _— 6s 44 
19 years aa 2, $17 2, 285 5 597 1, 686 529 ] 92 436 
20 years 2, 755 2, 265 y 664 1, 592  ) ae 79 
Workers 21 years and 
CUie dens 91,235 80,682 (66) 774 | 23,946 | 55,962 10,553 | (8) 36 2, 201 





' Figures in parentheses show the number of permanent total disability cases included. 
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Railroad Retirement Benefits, 1942-43 


THE improved business conditions which brought fuller employment 
on railroads during the first fiscal year of operation of the railroad 
retirement system under a full wartime economy continued during 
the year 1942-43, according to the annual report by the Railroad 
Retirement Board published in the July 1943 issue of its periodical, 
The Monthly Review. In some respects the improvement was even 
more marked than in the preceding year. Tax collections continued 
to rise rapidly, and benefit payments also, but at a much slower rate. 
At the same time, the number of retirements continued at the rela- 
tively low level to which they had dropped after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Although the immediate result of these factors was to 
increase the assets of the retirement system, it is expected that the 
demands on the system in the post-war years will be much larger. 

The expansion of railroad employment, with the consequent growth 
in the taxable pay roll, was the major factor in the increased collec- 
tions, but the increased tax rate which went into effect on January 1, 
1943, was also responsible, in part, for the increase. The number of 
railroad employees grew from 1,240,000 in 1940-41 to 1,411,000 in 
the following year, and to 1,548,000 in 1942-43. The relative volume 
of overtime also increased with the expanded employment. During 
the year the amount collected under the Carriers Taxing Act was 
$208,.794,892, an increase of nearly 39 million dollars over collections 
for the preceding year. 

Benefit payments continued to rise as a result of the growing num- 
ber of annuitants, and in the last few months of 1942-43 total pay- 
ments for the first time exceeded $11,000,000 a month. The total for 
the year was $130,864,000, an increase of 3.3 percent over the pre- 
ceding year, and of 7.4 percent over 1940-41. Disbursements in 
1940-41 equaled 89 percent of collections, but during the fiscal 
year 1942-43 only 63 percent. 

Payments on employee annuities had increased from 77 percent of 
the total in 1940-41 to 81 percent in 1942-43, and pension payments 
had declined from 19 percent in 1940-41 to 14 percent in 1942-43. 
The proportion paid in lump-sum death benefits increased from 2.4 
percent to 3.9 percent during the 3-year period ending June 30, 1943, 
while survivor-annuity payments were no more than | percent and 
death-benefit annuity payments were less than 0.5 percent of the 
total in each of the 3 years. 

The following table gives the payments for each type of benefit for 
the 7 fiscal years 1936-1937 to 1942-1943. 

945 
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Total Benefit Payments Certified Under Railroad Retirement System, by Class o/ 


B 
1936-37 to 1942-43 enefi, 


























eel 
Death | Lum 
— Employee Survivor UM P-sum 
Period | All classes Pensions benefit { death her 
annuities annuities | sonuities | a bene. 
- ———-——__— — -- - — } |— = 
Cumulative through June 
1943... ------....-- | $687, 646, 391 |$512, 457, 190 ($151, 472, 124 | $5, 645, 705 | $3, 078, 100 $14, 993, 9 
Fiscal years: a A sea re | | 3 
1936-37 shai 4, 514, 617 es 4 ier eae 36, 751 68, 846 |_. 
1937-38 82, 654, 534 46, 759, 441 34, 880, 960 373, 813 605, 300 | 35 Ais 
1938-39 107, 131,438 | 75, 429, 661 28, 886, 175 778, 234 716, 326 21 hay 
1939-40 114, 025, 141 | 84, 536, 035 25, 969, 281 912, 57 495, 271 2,111, & 
1940-41 -| 121, 799,903 | 94, 306, 246 23, 086, 813 1, 070, 684 436, 134 2, 900, 02: 
1941-42 ---------| 126, 656, 780 | 100,970,853 | 20, 538,463 | 1,180,373 | 393, 051 574, (38 
ERE | 130, 863, 976 | 106, 045, 933 18, 110, 430 1, 293, 276 363, 168 5, O51, 167 








During the period of operation of the retirement system, a total of 
$687 ,646,000 has been certified by the Board for retirement and sur. 
vivor benefits. Of this amount, $512,457,000 was certified for 177.115 
employee annuities, $151,471,000 for 48,569 pensions, $14,993,000 for 
70,125 lump-sum death benefits, $5,646,000 for 3,770 survivor annui- 
ties, and $3,078,000 for 7,385 death-benefit annuities. 

The extent to which war conditions have affected the retirement 
system is shown by the number of railroad employees postponing their 
retirement and the corresponding decrease in the number of applica- 
tions filed for employee annuities. At the end of 1942, over 105,000 
employees were still in active railroad employment although eligible 
to retire. A little over half of this number were over 60 years of age 
and had 30 years of service, but would suffer a reduction in annuity 
if they retired before age 65; the remainder had reached the age of 
65 and could have retired without a reduction of their annuity. 


PPPOOORE 


Establishment of National Employment System in 
Argentina, 1943? 


THE establishment of a National Employment Registry for Argentina 
and the coordination of employment services throughout the country 
were provided for by decree No. 2928 of July 21, 1943. Argentina 
has long had legislation governing public employment offices (law 
No. 9148 of September 25, 1913) and private employment agencies 
(law No. 9661 of August 25, 1915), which were amended by laws Nos 
12,101 and 12,102 of October 15, 1934. Law No. 12,101 was intended 
to facilitate compliance with the convention on the subject which 
was adopted by the International Labor Conference at its first sessio! 
(Washington, 1919), and ratified by Argentina on September 28, 19°: 
It was designed to carry out the terms of this convention by providing 
for “‘measures to coordinate the operations of all free private an¢ 
public employment agencies which are subject to National, Provincia, 
or municipal jurisdiction, in accordance with a uniform plan for th: 
whole of the country.” Because of the obligation involved in th 





' Data are from report of John T. Fishburn, senior economic analyst, U. 8. Embassy, Buen 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 510 (Labor Legislation of Argentina), W ashingt: 
International Labor Office, Legislative Series, 1933, Indexes, Geneva (1936), and Legislative Seri: 
Argentina 2, Geneva (19357). 
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-atification of the convention of the International Labor Organization, 
snd in order to make effective the law of 1934 providing for coordina- 


‘ion of all free employment agencies, the decree of July 1943 was 


| Benefiy 


e vacted. 

" The National Employment Registry (Registro Nacional de Coloca- 
eiones), 18 to be organized by the Argentine National Labor Bureau 
and is to coordinate and regulate throughout the Republic the supply 
of and demand for workers and the activities of associated agencies. 
Functions of the Registry are to act as intermediary in placing workers 
to meet labor demand; to study and publicize the needs for specialized 
workers in different industries; to supervise the activities of employ- 
ment offices; to maintain statistics of labor supply and demand in the 
Republic; to work with the employment offices associated with the 
Registry; to furnish to the appropriate international bodies the 
information required; and to arrange for the interchange of informa- 
tion with similar provincial or municipal bodies. 


Pa 





Organi zation 


To carry out the above aims, the National Employment Registry 
shall be composed of its own national agencies (two in the Federal 
Capital, and as many as necessary in the interior of the Republic) 
and of the free employment offices, public or private, which wish to 
become associated with the coordinated system established by the 
present decree. 

The National Employment Registry shall be directed by a chief 
who will be directly responsible to the president of the National Labor 
Bureau. The Registry shall consist of the following sections: De- 
pendent agencies, publicity, information and statistics, and coordina- 
tion services. In the central office of the National Labor Bureau a 
jomt consultative commission (Comisién Paritaria Consultiva) is to 
function, presided over by the president of the Bureau, and consisting 
of three representatives of employers and three representatives of 
wage earners and salaried employees, serving in honorary capacity 
for the term of 1 year, but eligible for reelection. The members of 
the Commission shall be designated by the most representative 
national employer and worker organizations. The Commission is to 
meet at least once per month, and in addition, as often as the presi- 
dent of the National Labor Bureau shall call a meeting. It shall be 
the duty of the Commission to study the organization and operation 
of the Registry and the services which it renders and to suggest im- 
provements; to take cognizance of complaints and advise as to the 
steps to take in each case; and to fix the minimum wages and salaries 
below which the Registry shall not offer employment to wage earners 
or salaried employees. 


Branch Employment Offices 


The placement service of branch offices of the National Employ- 
ment Registry is to be free of charge for both workers and employers. 
In the Federal Capital, two offices shall be installed, one for place- 
ment of wage-earning employees in general, and the other for place- 
ment of domestic workers only. In Provincial capitals and in 
important cities where public employment agencies do not function, 
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the National Labor Bureau shall request the local authorities to creas, 
such offices immediately and, in case such are not provided, shal] es. 
tablish its branch offices. In the general office in the capital, as wel] 
as in the branch offices created in seaports, there shall be a specia| 
section in charge of an assistant with practical maritime experience 
to see to the placement of seamen. | 

To persons seeking work, the agencies shall furnish information as 
to the exact nature of the job, the working conditions, and particularly 
the existence of any industrial dispute to which the employer is a party. 

The National Employment Registry is to maintain permanent 
contact with industrial schools and schools of arts or crafts, public 
or private, and with institutions of vocational guidance. 

Upon registration, the worker receives a card which must be pre- 
sented for endorsement once a month, in order to keep his registration 
current. Applications for work are to be filed and classified in strict 
chronological order, and those of workers in industry, commerce. 
agriculture, and domestic service, ete., separately. Application for 
workers may be made by: the employers either personally or by mail, 
telegraph, or telephone, indicating the place, industry, class of work 
to be done, wage offered, and other data considered pertinent. Re- 
ferral of workers to employers shall be made when possible in order 
of registration within each class, giving preference to persons totally 
unemployed. If there is no registrant who completely meets the 
requirements, the workers who are most nearly qualified shall be 
referred, if the work is not such as to demand strict specialization. 


Coordination of Existing Employment Agencies 


The National Labor Bureau shall solicit affiliation of the free 
employment agencies, private or public, throughout the country, 
under a plan by which their services will be coordinated with those 
of the branch agencies of the National Employment Registry. Public 
and private agencies which make no direct or indirect charge upon 
persons securing employment through them may become affiliated to 
the system, as may also private agencies which receive fees from 
employers for the sole purpose of covering their administrative costs. 
Agencies maintained by political parties or organizations are barred 
from membership in the system. 

The decree provides for the exchange of information pertaining to 
labor supply, demand, and employment opportunities in new indus- 
tries among the offices in the system. Each affiliated office is re- 
quired to report to the National Registry, monthly, the number of 
applicants registered, number of vacancies, number of calls for 
workers during the month, placements effected, wages of persons 
placed, and the kind of work (industrial and occupational classes), in 
accordance with a uniform system of classification. The National 
Employment Registry is directed to arrange and publish these 
statistics. | 
» The National Employment Registry shall give to each affiliated 
agency financial aid not to exceed 50 percent of the sum expended in 
carrying out its functions during the preceding report period; such 
aid is to be paid quarterly. 
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General Provisions 


The Government agencies and contractors or enterprises providing 
public w orks at the expense of the National Treasury must hire their 
soar rs through the employment service. Vouchers for the work 
done by such contractors or agencies are to be paid by the General 
Accounting Office only when the National Labor Bureau certifies 
‘hat this requirement has been met. 

To carry out the provisions of the decree the National Labor 
Bureau was given an appropriation of 100,000 pesos, national currency. 






POPPPORY 
Social Services for Chinese Tungsten Miners 


TUNGSTEN is one of Free China’s important exports, and the 
workers employed by South Kiangsi tungsten mines number approxi- 
mately 31,000. Prior to the war, most of the mining was done in spare 
time by small groups of agricultural laborers who disposed of their out- 
put to private traders. Since 1936, when a Bureau of Tungsten and 
Antimony Control was created by the National Resources Commission, 
and especially since 1941, measures have been instituted for the pro- 
motion of the miners’ welfare by the welfare section of the general 
affairs department of the Bureau. The following is a brief summary of 
these provisions, based on a report of the Bureau published in 1942.! 


Loans to Miners 


To aid miners who formerly borrowed from money lenders at very 
high rates of interest, short-term loans at 6 percent are made to these 
workers in periods of declining production or when additional equip- 
ment has to be purchased by them. These loans are canceled in whole 
or in part under circumstances justifying such procedure. In 1941 
the total number of persons benefited by this provision was 1,774, 
and the loans aggregated 397,000 dollars.” 


Low-Price Stores 


In localities where more than 500 workers are employed, stores have 
been opened which sell necessary commodities at 30 percent below the 
market price. These commodities include rice, salt, and oil, also the 
sulphur and bars of steel which the miners need for their work. Pro- 
vision has also been made for selling these necessaries at the mines in 
other localities. As the mining district produces only a scant supply of 
foodstuffs, 19 silos for rice storage have been constructed. Three 
cooperative stores have been established with the Bureau’s financial 
assistance, and it is planned to open three others. 


Social, Educational, and Health Service 


Compensation for mine accidents and subsidies for medical aid, as 
well as funeral benefits and a pension system, have been provided. 
icles pensions were paid to 136 miners, the total cost being 25,000 
dollars 


' International Labor Review (Montreal), July 1943. 
* Average exchange rate of dollar (yuan) in 1941=5.3 cents. 
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The Bureau has established 7 schools, in which tuition, books, 4), 
similar facilities are free for children of the members of the staff of th», 
agency and children of the miners. In 1941 there were 400 pupils ;, 
these schools. Eight additional schools receive subsidies from {}, 
Bureau. Attached to these institutions are adult-education conto. 
where, in 1941, 180 miners completed 2-month courses. Lectures o, 
current topics and subjects of general interest are given in these conte 
Special recreation centers and an information bureau are also include; 
among the welfare facilities. 

Six clinics, including one with 17 branches, have been organized 
The report on entries in 1941 shows that 31 percent were for influenz, 
and digestive disorders, 30 percent for injuries from accidents, 23 per. 
cent for cancer and skin diseases, and 9 percent for respiratory affec- 


tions. Among other provisions are those for maternity care and fo; 


vaccination against typhoid, cholera, and smallpox. 


Housing 


In 1940 the Bureau built 40 low-rent houses, but the scheme was 
not popular. 

The miners may also obtain loans to repair and recondition their 
homes. 
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Education and Training 


NYA War Production Training Activities! 

















ized, 
ienza JEON May 19, 1943, the number of young people employed on the Na- 
per- [tional Youth Administration War Production Training Program 
fer totaled 51,716, of whom 25,787 were girls. Of the 16,043 youth 
d for HB engaged in machine work, 7,167 were girls. Of the 7,839 on aircraft 
sheet metal and other sheet-metal work combined, the number of 
females employed, 4,612, was 1,385 greater than the number of males. 
Other shop-training work in which the proportion of females ex- 
ceeded the proportion of males were gas welding, aircraft welding, 
Was # aircraft woodwork and general woodwork. As might be expected, 
very few males were engaged in industrial sewing, the proportion being 
their HB only 22 out of 2,608. 


The following table includes the above statistics and also the 
number of NYA youths in various other work-training activities: 


Number of NYA Youth Employed, by Type of Work-Training Activity, 
on War Production Training Program, May 19, 1943 




















. | en 
Type of work training hae Male| Rad Type of work training | Total] Male| a 
Penne 

tal eS a 51, 716) 25, 929|25, 787 || Shop activities—Continued. | 
—S J | Automotive mechanics_.___| 1, 337 903} 434 
~ e ee 49, 473) 25, 796! 23, 677 Aircraft mechanics.........| 1,097) 669) 428 
Re ateekickesku ..-| 16,043) 8, 876) 7, 167 Aircraft-engine mechanics. 463 390 73 
Aircraft sheet metal_......| 1,345) 523) 822 Patternmaking-__-__-_- ; 297 170 127 
Other sheet metal_...__..__| 6,494) 2, 704) 3,790 RA PSE 184 106 78 
' SSeS: | 9, 132) 6,321) 2,811 Aircraft woodwork__._____- | 1,211 354 857 
Gas welding. ..............| 1,312} 647 665 General woodwork__.______| 1, 705 543) 1, 162 
Aircraft welding. _.._.._-- 324 126 198 Industrial sewing . ..| 2,608 22| 2, 586 
a. © 3 Sere | 516) 364 152 Mechanical drafting-__-___- 654; 384 270 
ia ‘ 240| 179 61 Other shop activities_____- 8) 1 7 
as 4, 207| 2,326) 1,881 || Clerical activities._............_| 2, 105) 65) 2,040 
| is ES ate 188} 108 | Other activities________- = 138 68 70 

I] 

POPOOOP 


Training for Women in Signal Corps 


OPPORTUNITIES for women in essential service as civilian in- 
spectors were offered in a recent announcement by the War Depart- 
ment of an important program to be inaugurated by the Signal Corps. 
| These inspectors must first be trained by the Corps for their duties 
in factories manufacturing military telephones, radio, and radar 
equipment. Several thousand women are already successfully em- 





i The Labor Federal Security Apgvenstotion Act of 1944, Public Law 135, dated July 12, 1943, provides 
for the liquidation of the National Youth Administration by January 1, 1944. 

, | United States. War Manpower Commission. Reports of Regional Youth Administrators on NYA 
a nd ae and Statistics Section, Division of Finance and Statistics, [Washington], May 31, 1943. 
Processed. 

* (Victory (United States Office of War Information, Washington), June 16, 1943. 
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ployed in this field of work. Men, too, are desired for this seryjp, 
but they must not be men who are subject to the draft. : 

The course covers 6 weeks, 8 hours per day, 6 days per week. Th, 
annual salary—$1,752—begins when the trainee starts the coursp 
Advancement depends on individual skill and the vacancies availah|o 

The subjects of the course include electrical and radio terminology 
the use of diagrams and simple blueprints, various factory processes 
and the application of such measuring instruments as cathode ray 
oscillographs and vacuum-tube meters. In the last week of training 
the student works under the resident inspector of the Signal Corps 
to whom he or she is to be assigned for duty. 

Application for training may be made at the nearest Civil Service 
Commission Office, where candidates will be selected through inter. 
views and simple tests as to aptitudes. Preference is expressed for 
high-school graduates, but persons with equivalent education and 
experience may also be selected. The trainees will follow the courses 


in their home areas. 
worece 


Training Negroes for War Work 


ONE of the most significant wartime changes is the rapid shift in the 
Negro attitude regarding vocational training as an educational policy 
for the majority of the race. Vocational courses in most Negro 
colleges, even in the agricultural and industrial colleges, have been 
for the most part neglected, according to Service (issued by Tuskegee 
Institute) of April 1943, from which the following information is taken. 
Even the Negroes who were working their way through college have 
shown a preference for books rather than tools. Students in educa- 
tional institutions like Tuskegee and Hampton, which placed more 
emphasis upon vocational training than did other Negro colleges, 
were not considered strictly ‘‘collegians” by other Negro “‘collegians.” 
Indeed, many Tuskegeeans and Hamptonians followed the traditional 
liberal-arts courses rather than the vocational courses. This was 
also the case in other Negro institutions. ‘It seemed,” according to 
one commentator on this situation, “that the function of the Negro 
college was to teach teachers to teach teachers.”’ 

In general, this was the trend before and shortly after the United 
States entered the present war. At present, however, a rapid in- 
crease in the trained industrial workers is imperative. Consequently, 
under Federal stimulus, State and local vocational-training systems 
have started defense training classes all over the country. 

Men and women have crowded into riveting and welding classes 
with a view to securing airplane-factory and shipyard jobs. ‘White 
collar workers” have Bowes. to utilize their spare time by learning 
something about radio mechanics and similar subjects. Vocational 
trainin thes assumed a new aspect, and the Negroes have found 
themselves desiring defense training. 

By degrees, training classes are Sikes made available to them. 

In Memphis, Tenn., for more than 2 years, classes in various trades 
have been available for Negroes. Through the cooperation of the 
city board of education, with Federal and State representatives, these 
courses have been efficiently organized and supervised. Two \em- 
phis senior high schools for Negroes now have well-equipped specially 
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constructed shops where adult classes are conducted. High-school 
boys may supplement their regular shop courses by after- ms train- 
‘ne. Over 2,000 male youths were registered, some 1,200 having 
enrolled after August 1942. 

Courses are given in acetylene and electric welding, machine-shop 
work, aircraft riveting, blacksmithing, auto mechanics, woodwork, 
spray painting, and other subjec ts related to war industries. 

A Negro, previously a shop instructor in one of the high schools, 
was appointed to supervise both schools. The instructors are both 
white and colored, and conduct day and night classes, which are 
divided into (a) supplementary training classes to aid workers who 
already have jobs in some of the various new war industries in or about 
Memphis, and (6) pre-occupational training courses for those who 
hope to get war jobs. 

Already a heavy percentage of those completing the 6- to 8-week 
courses have entered war work. The local office of the United States 
Employment Service helps to place them. Of the men attending these 
classes, 95 percent do so in their spare time, many of them going to 
night classes after 8 to 10 hours’ work on their ordinary jobs. 

None of the Memphis courses was fundamentally designed for 
women, as there was practically no local call for Negro women in the 
industries for which special training is a requisite. 

At first strenuous effort had to be made to interest Negro men in 
following the courses. However, the reports on the good wages 
being paid and of employment in war industries, not only in Memphis, 
but in other localities, have resulted in promoting both interest and 
attendance. , 

Many of the trainees are now considering the possible post-war 
value of their trainmg. For example, a growing interest is being 
shown in the blacksmithing courses, which include the repair of farm 
tools and similar machines in machine-shop practice, and in auto 
mechanics, which can be utilized in the years to come. 

A visit to these classes and talks with enrolled students (including 
former unskilled industrial workers, domestics, and former farm work- 
ers) indicate a new sense of pride and achievement. 


Negro Women in Skilled Defense Jobs 


Negro women are now engaged in skilled jobs in the Navy Yard 
in Washington. Over 300 specially trained machine workers and 
mechanics’ helpers have been placed on jobs at wages averaging $45 
per week, and an additional number were being employed at the rate 
of 50 per ‘month. 

This program is the result of the efforts of the National Youth 
Administration and the project manager and staff of the NYA war 
production training school in W ashington, D.C. 

The school, which is under direction of a project manager who was 
previously in ' charge of the NYA Negro program in Nor th Carolina, 
is open to youths of all races, between the ages of 16 and 2 Because 
of Selective Service requirements and demands of the cares forces, 
nearly all the trainees are women. The average registration is from 
500 to 550. The center’s graduates have been placed not only in the 
kd Yashington Navy Yard, but also in the Norfolk and Philadelphia 

Navy Yards; in ordnance plants in various parts of the country; 
and in war plants at Miami, Ohio, and Hartford, Conn. 
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Convention of Automobile Workers, C. I. O., 1943 


THE International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricu! 
tural Implement Workers of America has achieved the distinction o{ 
being the first international union in the United States to exceed 
membership of a million wage earners. This record has been attained 
in its short period of existence of 8 years. The membership increase 
was particularly striking during the 2 years following the adoption 
of the national defense program in July 1940. In August 1940 the 
automobile workers’ union had a total membership of slightly ove: 
190,000. By December 1941 its paid-up membership had advanced 
to slightly over 600,000. In December 1942 it was more than 757,000 
and in July 1943, the last month covered in the financial report pre- 
sented at the eighth annual convention of the union, held in Buffalo, 
October 4-10, 1943, the total paid-up membership was 1,077,889. 

The accompanying table shows the trend of membership, by monthis. 
since January 1940. 


Membership of International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers, January 1940-—July 1943 } 





Number of members (in thousands) 


Month —_—_—___—_—_———_ 
1940 1941 1942 194 
January 197 351 150 
February - 242 204 548 
March ae? 237 387 560 
April . 264 458 52 
May — 294 454 613 | 
June ‘ 220 | 392 479 | 
July te 240 | 556 565 | 
August 190 464 541 
September : 213 433 44 
October | 279 | 640 622 
November 221 404 779 


December saa 357 | 605 757 





' Data are from report of union's secretary-treasurer, p. II. 


The membership figures by regions reflect the concentration of tli 
automobile industry, and (since our entrance into the war) of the pro- 
duction of munitions, particularly tanks, guns, and aircraft, in th: 
State of Michigan. In 1941, Michigan local unions represented 67.4 
percent of the total membership: in 1942 their proportion dropped 
slightly, to 66.6 percent. 
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Action of Convention 


Incentive wage.—The principal problems which confronted the more 
than 2,000 delegates at the convention were largely those connected 
with the war. Outstanding was that of the union’s official attitude 
with regard to incentive-wage payments. This problem had already 
been discussed at a number of meetings of the executive board, at 
which some board members favored retaining the union’s traditional 
policy of opposition to incentive-wage plans but at the same time 
allowing individual locals the right to agree to plans conforming to 
minimum guaranties formulated by the executive board. Other mem- 
bers of the board were opposed to granting the separate locals this right 
except in cases where such plans were already in effect. 

The question came before the convention in the form of majority 
and minority resolutions. After considerable discussion, in which all 
the members of the executive board participated, as well as a substantial 
number of delegates from the floor, the convention went on record 
against incentive-wage payments and also against giving the separate 
locals the right to agree to such systems, unless these had been tradi- 
tionally a part of the wage structure of the particular local or plant. 

The convention also recorded its opposition to legislation in favor 
of national service and to the present policies of the War Manpower 
Commission which, it was charged, do not coordinate the procurement 
services and the granting of contracts with the manpower situation 
in the country. This was done through three resolutions relating to 
(1) the general problem of manpower and the war effort, (2) the pend- 
ing Austin-Wadsworth National Service Bill, and (3) the policies and 
activities of the War Manpower Commission. The meeting also 
condemned the “Buffalo Plan,” as applied both in Buffalo and on the 
West Coast, as an attempt to bring about compulsory national serv- 
ice by governmental edict. 

Another resolution pledged the resources of the union to President 
Roosevelt and his Administration in “sound and progressive steps, 
including rollback of prices; end of speculation and war profiteering; 
revision of the ‘‘Little Steel’’ formula to permit economic justice to 
America’s wage earners; a democratic rationing program; provision 
of equal opportunity for employment without discrimination because 
of race, origin, or sex; and a democratic mobilization of our total 
manpower resources without resorting to national service laws.” 

Other significant resolutions adopted were one favoring continua- 
tion of the unconditional no-strike pledge and another recommend- 
ing adoption of a comprehensive social-insurance system. 

Both President Thomas and Secretary-Treasurer Addes stressed 
the need for political participation by the membership. Most of the 
delegates strongly approved this stand and as-a result approved an 
amendment to the constitution of the union, making it compulsory 
for all international officers, board members, and representatives and 
for all local union officers to register and vote in civil elections in the 
area in which their homes are situated. Another amendment to the 
constitution declared it to be the duty of every member of the union 
‘0 register and vote in local and national elections. 

“No strike’ pledge—By an overwhelming majority, the delegates 
sustained the position of the international officers and reaffirmed with- 
out any qualifications the UAW-CIO ‘“‘no strike” pledge to the Nation 
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and its fighting forces to maintain the uninterrupted production of 
materials necessary for the successful prosecution of the war. T, 
protect wage earners in plants where management is not bargaining jy 
good faith and is taking advantage of the war situation and labo,’ 
“no strike” pledge to destroy collective bargaining, the conventioy 
instructed the incoming international executive board to demand 
Government operation in such plants under the war powers of th» 
President, with guaranties of all collective-bargaining rights for the 
workers and the elimination of all profits to the employers. 

Economic program.—The attitude of the convention on the question 
of wages and prices was expressed in a resolution which embodied t}y. 
war and immediate post-war economic program of the automobhil, 
workers’ union. The resolution called upon the President of the 
United States, the Office of Economic Stabilization, the National Wa; 
Labor Board, and the Office of Price Administration to take steps to 
enact the following wage policies: 


An immediate general roll-back of prices, or a general wage increase which sha! 
restore the real purchasing value of labor’s wage to the point where it existed j; 
May 1942; 

An industry-wide agreement for the automotive, aircraft, and parts industries 
based on the principle of equal pay for equal work, regardless of the product 
manufactured; such industry-wide contract to be worked out in national way 
conferences and to be administered by a tripartite commission composed of labor 
management, and Government; 

A guaranteed 48-hour workweek or a guaranteed 48-hour pay per week; where 
workweeks of less than 48 hours are the result of material shortages, changes i; 
specifications or rescheduling of production, the cost of the guaranteed 48 hours’ 
pay shall be borne by the Government; where a short workweek is caused } 
management’s failure to supply a full week’s work, the difference in wages shal! be 
borne by management; 

A post-war labor-security fund through establishment by the respective corpora 
tions in our industries of a post-war labor-security fund equal to the funds set 
, aside by the respective corporations for post-war rehabilitation and protection of 
stockholders; these funds shall be used after the war to supplement the wages of 
unemployed and partially employed workers, including discharged serviceme! 
who hold seniority, so that they may be guaranteed a weekly income equal to 
40 hours’ pay; the administration of these funds to be handled jointly by labor 
and management in the respective plants. 


The same resolution also instructed the incoming international 
executive board, without delay, to gather complete data on wage 
standards, classifications, and wage inequalities, and to call such local, 
regional, national, and occupational conferences as may be necessary 
to prepare an industry-wide wage agreement. 

With regard to the National War Labor Board, the resolution 
demanded: 


Direct negotiations between the union and management on wage problems and 
other disputed issues with full authority to the unions and management to reach 
a final settlement, provided that the local wage agreements, must be in keeping 
with an industry-wide agreement, when such agreement is consummated; 

The War Labor Board to handle only such cases as are not settled by agreement 
of union and management; 

The War Labor Board to hand down decisions within 30 days of certificatio: 

The War Labor Board to grant maintenance-of-membership clauses effectiv: 
for the duration of the war, to all bona fide unions which have established }: 
agreement or through National or State Labor Relations Board elections their 
right to speak for the workers; maintenance of membership shall not be granted 
or withheld as reward or punishment, but shall be granted all unions as a measur 
of union security and as a necessary factor in maintaining orderly labor relations 
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Minority rights —The employment of a substantial number of Negro 
workers in the production of war materials and equipment within the 
‘yrisdiction of the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
{mplement Workers of America was reflected in the presence, among 
the delegates at the convention, of more than 150 Negro representa- 
tives from the different locals of the union. The discrimination prac- 
ticed by many employers in hiring and up-grading Negro workers, 
and the recent race riots in Detroit, prompted the convention to 
adopt the following resolution on minority rights: 


Whereas labor must recognize that the forces which foment racial strife are 
identical with those which would destroy the labor movement. As a means of 
strengthening our democratic ideals, and as a measure of self-preservation, labor 
must wage a continuing war against those disintegrating elements; and 

Whereas the occurrence of hate strikes in war plants instigated by prejudiced- 
minded people against the hiring or up-grading of Negroes has placed a blot upon 
the fine record of our union. A basic principle of the UAW constitution has been 
flagrantly violated; and 

Whereas the most recent wave of race riots has seriously endangered the war 
effort of our Nation. In every instance the riots have followed a similar pattern 
of dissemination of false rumors, provocative incidents, followed by the develop- 
ment of mob hysteria; and 

Whereas the continuance of the successful advance by labor as well as national 
unity depends on uninterrupted harmony existing between all racial groups: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That this convention reiterates UAW-—CIO’s firm opposition to 
any form of racial discrimination and renews its pledge to carry on the fight for 
protection in law and in fact of the rights of all minority groups to fully participate 
in our social, political, and industrial life. 

(2) We go on record in sharp condemnation of all evidences of mob hatred and 
violence against Negro citizens and people of other minorities with complete Fed- 
eral investigation of all instances. 

(3) That all instigators of or participants in “hate strikes’’ be immediately 
disciplined by the local union with the unqualified support of the international 
union. 

(4) We urge the Federal Government to take the lead in a Nation-wide cam- 
paign through the elimination of discrimination in the armed services and all 
other governmental agencies, be it finally 

Resolved, That adequate Negro representation be employed in all departments 
of the international union. And the education, publicity, research, war policy 
and other departments collaborate in an intensive educational program designed 
to once and for all rid our international union of the above-mentioned evils. 













Industrial Disputes 


Activities of the United States Conciliation Service. 


September 1943 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during September, disposed 
of 2,036 situations involving 917,854 workers (table 1). The services 
of this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. Of these situations, 145 were strikes and lockouts 
involving 55,017 workers; 1,136 were threatened strikes and contro- 
versies involving 381,901 workers. During the month 424 disputes 
were certified to the National War Labor Board, and in 62 cases other 
agencies assumed jurisdiction. The remaining 269 situations included 
investigations, arbitrations, requests for information, consultations, 
etc. 













TaB_e 1.—-Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, September 1943, 
by Type of Situation 





Type of situation | Number he me 








All situations : : box , 2 1 2,036 917, 8 





Disputes . man * ie viapeldlibelediddealicil 1, 281 43 


Strikes , vee. tes, 5 eA ia 144 54, 9 
Threatened strikes : wits nee See 154 | 62, 

Lockouts ° ’ ‘ EAE ES ES ge. Oe 1 | x 
Controversies ____. ; OS EE OLE PRE ee rere sae a 982 319, 87 














Other situations. __. joe ietlee Bete ae = 269 | 62, 525 


Arbitrations ‘ Pe oe ee 106 | $50 
Technical services ; badans scoestsumscaseccccoscce] 24 | 2, 652 
Investigations EE a ee ke EY See ee a 48 | 13, 1% 
Requests for information ae SAP MER. SAPS 11 | 7 
Consultations . ii ‘ it eae hte altoid 40 57 
Special services of Commissioners....................-........- ee ae 28 

SE ER ee nib pibtapatelinbes BEE 4 I .-| 12 | 
















Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations.__.._......_....._.- 486 418, 4 
Sy ee wen dcubesbouniadens ae Tx. 424 368, 77 
To National Labor Relations Board wit A : 48 8, 08 
RES TE LTTE LEME Lo Le 6 
To Wage Adjustment Board. ’ ; ‘ i adedmnibh 2 
a ee , .... ..  wcctecdnodncwacececucevas eee 2 
To State agencies.......... eS en ee ae ae ae 4 








' During the m onth 191 cases involving 52,820 workers were adjusted, subject to hearings officer or a: 
tration procedure , with the hearings officer or arbiter to be selected by the National War Labor Board 
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The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades and transportation and the manufacture of 
iron and steel, transportation equipment, textiles, food, etc. (table 2), 
and were utilized by employees and employers in 47 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Alaska (table 3). 
















































HOG _ . . — . a . ' 
[',BLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, September 1943, 
by Industries 
ise Disputes Other situations Total 
Industry 
Num- W orkers Num- W orkers Num- W orkers 
ber involved ber involved ber involved 
SCG naall tri 1 "AT R55 3299 569 G9 fOR » 2 917. 854 
lustries , (04 Do, 0% 2v} 12, Da z, UdSd Ula, ’ 
| es. 
\griculture - 1 200 l 200 
- Building trades 56 13, 155 g 470 i 13, 625 
lts Chemicals. . . - - , 53 1, 384 12 534 65 7,918 
{ mmunications : 11 » Oa7 _— l l _1, 047 
ro- Electrical equipment -- 42 48, 477 § 3, 5 0 52, 032 
{ Food a . 183 69, 045 18 1,173 20 0, 222 
_ Furniture and finished lumber 7 11, 786 ( 205 2 12 
eT 
: Iron and steel 9, 54: : 
ed Leather.........-. 36 12. 173 206 19 12, 379 
, Lumber. -..- — 115 31, 866 4 123 119 21, 989 
. Machinery... 87 | 148, 837 15 12, 881 102 161, 718 
Maritime. -- . 10 982 10 982 
ee ncltiin die me 19 5, 723 2 760 21 6, 483 
Motion pictures... - 12 
3, nferrous metals. - 






mo a 25 5, 437 | 2 5 


Personal service ~ 05 13, 












) 
lrade , 98 14, 119 | 10 492 108 14. 611 
lransportation 00 12. 385 14 9 93] 104 15, 216 
fransportation equipment 106 214, 283 16 16, 987 122 231, 270 
Utilities ”" 23 3, 062 F 38 28 3.100 


Miscellaneous 
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by States 


Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, September 1943. 





All States 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware _. 


Disputes 


Other situations 


Total 





Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved ber involved 


| 
Num-| Workers 





1, 767 


| 
855, 329 | 269 | 





19 
l 

2 
13 
112 
12 
13 
3 


District of Columbia 13 
Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


‘Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


7, 826 
17 

233 
1,113 
57, 224 
1, 162 
10, 499 
8, 507 


684 

25, 006 
2, 464 
4, 860 
116, 040 
52, 610 
4, 149 
1,017 


bo 


bo Oe RODD 


3, 661 
8, 658 
39, 223 
3, 071 
25, 265 
135, 064 
6, 219 

1, 526 


o> 


13, 914 
3, 094 
1, O80 

825 

1, 041 
24, 180 
230 

82, 416 
5, 153 


_ 
ee 


nwo 


39, 585 
1, 083 
15, 689 | 

61,759 
4,810 
10, 572 
1, 820 

50 


-_ 


m WW we toto 


9, 520 
15, 163 
566 


46 


6, 022 
7, 620 
6, 751 


26, 145 


62, 525 


| Num- 


ber 


ne. 


© Wwrn 
ee ORS ees coe 


2, 036 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 
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War Emergency Dispensations From New York State 
Labor Law 


AFTER the declaration of war, the adoption of a 24-hour day and a 
7-day week in war plants was requested by the United States War 
and Navy Departments. In response, the New York State Industrial 
Commissioner, under the new War Emergency Act of the State, 
granted dispensations from. certain sections of the labor law. Such 
dispensations were granted only after full consideration of the indi- 
vidual employer’ s requirements and the necessity of conserving his 
workers’ health and efficiency.' 

For the year ending December 7, 1942, the plants yepeiiied eens 
tions totaled 2,496. Not including the plants given dispensations 
relating to fingerprinting, 1,951 plants received dispensations. In 
the 1,945 of these establishments reporting data on employment, the 
total number of workers affected within the period was 522,996. 
The maximum number of women covered by the dispensations was 
161,115, as shown in the following table.’ 


Dispensations Granted From New York State Labor Law, by Selected Ty ‘pe of 
Dispensation, December 1941 to Dec ember 1942 





Plants granted - er 
dispensations Employees affected 


Type of dispensation 
Reporting 
shop Tots Me | Women 
employees 


216, 090 


Potal, all types ! bet ‘ 2, 496 ,430 | 773,016 | 


Re ining to conditions of work . | 622,996 | 15, 884 161, 115 
1 day of rest in 7 : . a , 97 7 375,455 | 350, 425 25, 891 


Hours of women jn fac tories__- ‘ * , " 152, 041 dict 152, 041 


Relating to fingerprinting 601, 823 9, 979 155, 959 





Totals are less than the sum of the individual items, since some plants and employees received more 
than one type of dispensation during the year period. 


The great majority of these dispensations concerned prohibitions 
against night work for women, restrictions on their workweek, and 
the requirement of 1 day of rest in 7 for both male and female workers. 
Other relaxations had reference to dangerous occupations for women, 
age Of female messengers, length of pe riod for lunch, hours schedules 
on public works, and fingerprinting. Only 13 percent of the requests 
for relaxations were refused. 





‘New York Department of Labor. Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage. Annual 
R eport on Dispensations from the Labor Law, December 8, 1941, to December 7, 1942. New York, 1943. 
he maximum employed is less than the sum of men and women employed because in some cases the 
maximum of the total number employed, the maximum number of men, and the maximum number of 
women occurred at different times of the year. 
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The many industries in which the establishments seeking ex, mp- 
tions from the law were engaged ranged from the production of ay. 
munition, guns, airplanes, and tanks to service industries, such as th, 
provision of restaurants for war workers. 

During the year under review there was a decided shift in the chay- 
acter of the requested dispensations. In the first half of the yea; 
employers were obliged to make rapid adjustments to production fo; 
war and frequently asked for more than they actually needed— very 
long hours and continuous 7-day weeks. Many of these dispensations 
were granted at first so that employers might have every opportunity 
to cope with emergency conditions and an adequate amount of time to 
secure additional skilled workers and equipment, to train new people 
and to handle further problems. After this adjustment period it was 
possible for employers to reduce the working hours, to operate on 
multiple shifts, and to have recourse to the 7-day workweek only iy 
case of emergency. | 

A most significant trend during the 12-month period related to the 7-day-week 
grants. At first the policy was to issue such grants without any limitation as 
to how often 7-day workweeks could be used. However, within a few months. 
limitations were the rule rather than the exception. Some employers received 
dispensations which permitted individuals to work only every other Sunday. 
More usually, the limited grant provided that the 7-day week could be used not 
more than six times in 6 months. Now only a few firms have permission ¢ 
employ workers continuously, 7 days a week. At the end of the year, of 6% 
plants with 7-day-week grants in effect, only 28 had unlimited use of their 7-day 
grants. 

Another significant development was the growing number of re- 
quests for the extension of women’s working hours, showing the in- 
creasing utilization of women in war industries. On December 7, 
1942, the plants which were allowed schedules calling for long hours 
or night work or both numbered 934 and employed 127,000 women. 

During the 12 months closing December 7, 1942, the industrial 
commissioner followed policies which conformed to the changing 
requirements of war establishments. 

To illustrate, during the first half of the period reported on, requests 
to employ women under 21 years of age after 9 p. m. were, in general, 
refused. As labor shortages increased, women in that age group 
were allowed to work until midnight. Toward the close of the year 
serious labor shortages developed in Buffalo, Rochester, and other 
up-State localities, and permission was given in certain areas to employ 
women under 21 years of age after midnight. 

The first year’s experience with the war emergency has shown 
employers that it is essential to safeguard their workers’ health and 
efficiency. Numerous employers have expressed their appreciation of 
the Industrial Commissioner’s cooperation in aiding them to establish 
satisfactory working schedules which have improved war production 
and at the same time maintained good labor standards. The W121! 
Emergency Act provided for requisite dispensations from the labo 
law, but the labor standards which have developed through the years 
and have proved satisfactory to both employers and workers have been 


guarded as far as this could be done. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor* 


Wage and Hour Decisions 


PRODUCTION of goods for interstate commerce.—One of the problems 
in the administration of the Fair Labor Standards Act, applicable to 
employees engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
ecommerce, is the meaning and scope of the term “goods.” 

Workmen employed by a scrap-iron dealer unloaded, assorted, cut, 
and loaded scrap on railroad cars. Most of the scrap was sold to 
intrastate brokers who in turn disposed of it to shipbuilders in the 
same State, for use in building ships which were moved from the State. 

Section 3 (i) of the act defines “ goods’’ to include ships ‘‘or any part 
or ingredient thereof,” while section 3 (j) defines ‘‘produced”’ as in- 
cluding “producing, manufacturing, mining, handling, transporting, 
or in any other manner working on such goods, or in any process or 
occupation necessary to the production thereof.’”’ The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit in Bracey v. Luray! reversed the 
decision of the lower court and held that the ‘‘handling” of the scrap 
constituted ‘‘production” and inasmuch as it was an “‘ingredient’’ of 
the ships, it constituted ‘‘goods.”’ 

The court also held that, although 96 percent of the sales were 
made locally to the brokers, the goods were sold with the expectation 
that they would be manufactured into ships which would move in 
interstate commerce, and that production for interstate commerce 
includes goods expected to move in interstate commerce.’ 

Newspaper rackmen not engaged in interstate commerce.—Affirming 
a judgment of a District Court (48 Fed. Supp. 88), the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit in Schroepfer et al. v. 
A. S. Abell Co.* held that rackmen who distribute newspapers to street- 
corner vending machines or to other dealers are not engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act applies to employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for commerce. The court 
limited the scope of the act to such newspaper activities as collecting 
news, assembling news, printing the paper, and the sale of papers 
outside the State. 

The duties of the rackmen consisted of delivering daily editions to 
street-corner vending machines, and collecting the money from the 
machines. The men were charged wholesale rates for the papers 
and were also charged with rental of the racks. Money collected 
from the machines was credited to the rackmen. These were intra- 
state activities, the court stated, since the news had come to rest at 
the newspaper plant and was there processed into a newspaper, thus 
breaking the interstate movement. 





* Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represent 
a selection of significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect 
all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect of 
particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached based upon local statutory 
provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

'—- Fed. (2d) —— (Sept. 16, 1943). 
_' See Enterprise Bor Co. v. Fleming, 125 F. (2d) 897; Robinson v. Larue, 156 S. W. (2d) 359, affirmed, 156 
5. W. (2d) 432; Levine v. Levy, 39 Fed. Supp. 44; St. John v. Brown, 38 Fed. Supp. 385; and Warren- Bradshaw 
Drilling Co. v. Hall, 63 Sup. Ct. 125. 

'—— Fed. (2d) —— (Sept. 16, 1943). 
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Wage-Stabilization Decisions 


Travel expense payable on cost-plus contract.—The Board of Revioy 
of the Building Stabilization Agreement ordered the payment of tray! 
expenses to and from a Government construction project. (Jy, ,, 
Dispute Between the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work», 
and the Defense Plant Corporation at Wingdale, N. Y., 13 Labor Rela. 
tions Reporter 140.) 

The Board of Review interprets provisions and adjusts disputes 
under the Wage Stabilization Agreement of July 22, 1941, betwee 
the building and construction trades of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Government agencies engaged in defense construction, 
The purpose of the stabilization agreement is to maintain uniform 
wage standards on Government construction projects. 

The union charged that the Defense Plant Corporation, the finane- 
ing agency, refused to authorize a Government subcontractor to pay 
the transportation expenses of union members to the project 30 miles 
distant from the area in which they lived. In its demand for such 
expenses, the union relied upon the local custom—a custom recoc- 
nized in every collective-bargaining contract entered into by the 
union in the area since 1932. 

In its decision the Board quoted the union contract which provided 
for the payment of transportation expenses from the city bus termina! 
and held that it was not its function or policy to disturb local collective- 
bargaining agreements, and that the agreement would be enforced 
under a contract providing for payment of costs plus a fixed fee. 

War Labor Board refuses to interfere with jurisdiction of NLRB. 
After the National Labor Relations Board had certified an industrial 
union as the exclusive bargaining agent, a craft union in the plant 
petitioned the Board for reconsideration of its decision that an indus- 
trial unit was the appropriate bargaining unit. The Board refused, 
and the dispute was certified to the National War Labor Board. The 
craft union asked the War Labor Board to order the NLRB to nullify 
its previous decision and to hold a new representation hearing, or to 
appoint a panel to hear and determine the merits of the case. 

In a unanimous opinion, the National War Labor Board refused to 
exercise any jurisdiction over the dispute. (Jn re Phelps-Dodge Corp.. 
11 War Labor Reports 71.) It held that, as a Government body, it 
was bound to respect the decision of another Government agency and 
that the decision of the NLRB had the force and effect of law. In the 
interest of continued production, labor and industry were admonished 
to accept the decisions of Government agencies until a court rules 
that the administrative interpretation is erroneous. 

Wage increase payable in war bonds held inflationary.—The Phila- 
delphia Regional War Labor Board in the case of In re Sweet’s Steel (o., 
(11 War Labor Reports 359) declined to approve a wage increase to be 
used for the purchase of war bonds. . 

The company and union had filed a joint application for Board 
approval of payment of a wage increase to employees in war savings 
bonds. The Regional Board, however, observed that Executive 
Order No. 9250, providing for wage stabilization, defines salaries and 
wages as “‘all forms of direct and indirect remuneration.” The Boaré 
held that payment in war bends would constitute a prohibited “ in- 
direct”’ wage increase, and that payment in Government bonds in- 
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stead of cash does not alter the fact that it would be in conflict 
with the wage-stabilization policy. The bond payment was regarded 
gs conferring an “irrevocable equity’? upon employees which might 
have inflationary effects even if not immediately reduced to cash. 

This opinion appears to be in accord with the decision of het New 
York Regional Board in the case, Jn re Barkin-Levin & Co., Ine. 
9 War Labor Reports 523), where a company’s proposal to establish 
a profit-sharing trust for employees to be distributed to them after 
the war was held an “indirect” wage increase. 

The labor members of the Board, in dissenting from the majority 
opinion, contended that the money to be used for the purchase of war 
bonds should not be regarded as wages. They pointed out that the 
purchasing power of the employees was not increased at present and, 
therefore, did not violate stabilization principles. The dissent also 
emphasized the importance of war-bond purchases to those who would 
be unemployed in the post-war period. 

Waitresses’ tips excluded in raising substandard wage.—The Denver 
Regional War Labor Board, in a case involving four hotels,* held that 
it had authority to direct a wage adjustment up to 50 cents an hour, 
excluding tips from the computation.® The Board pointed out that it 
had granted this type of increase on voluntary applications in approxi- 
mately 20 cases, and that’ it would not change the policy merely be- 
cause the employer and employees were not submitting the case on a 
voluntary basis. 

The industry members dissented and distinguished this case from the 
previous ones where the parties were in agreement. The dissent 
stated that the tips were sufficient in amount to bring the total wage 
above the substandard rate and should be taken into consideration in 
adjusting the wages.° 

Railway Labor Act 


A railroad employee, who claimed to have been wrongfully dis- 
charged by a railroad company, petitioned the United States District 
Court of the Northern District of Illinois (Second Division) for an 
order directing the National Railroad Adjustment Board to hear the 
dispute over which it had declined jurisdiction. 

Employee grievances are usually brought before the Board by the 
union representing a “craft or class’’ to which the employee belongs. 
In the instant case, however, there was no union to represent the em- 
ployee at the time of his discharge. When the company refused him 
relief, he petitioned the National Railroad Adjustment Board created 
by the Railway Labor Act. That body refused to assume jurisdiction 
of the matter because the petition was not presented by a union. 

The District Court, however, in Patterson v. National Railroad 
Adjustment Board (50 Fed. Supp. 334), held that the Railway Labor 
Act did not limit presentation of grievances to the Board solely to 
unions and observed that section 153(j) [45 U.S. C. 153(j)| of the Act 
provides that ‘‘the parties may be heard either in person, by counsel, 
or by other representatives, as they may respectively elect, * * *.” 
Tn te Albany Hotel and Hotel and Restaurant Employees International Alliance, Local 14; Manhattan 
Restaurant, Inc., Parisienne Rotisserie Inn, and Sarafini Loop Lunch and Same, 11 War Labor Reports 177. 

‘Cf. Williams v. Jacksonville Terminal Co., 315 U. 8. 386. See also California Drive-In Restaurant Assn. 
v. Clark, 7 Lab. Cas. 61672, discussed in Monthly Labor Review, September 1943 (p. 555), where the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court held that tips received by waitresses in a ‘drive-in’ eating establishment could not 


be credited against their compensation in determining whether the minimum wage established by an order 


under a State law had been paid. ; 7 
* See decision of the New York Regional Board, in accord with the dissent, In re Exchange Buffet Corpora- 


tion, 9 War Labor Reports 180 (June 4, 1943). 
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[In view of the fact that the union representing the employee’s “craf; 
or class’’ was not organized until after his discharge, he would hay, 
had no recourse for adjustment of his grievance if the machinery of th. 
Board were not made available to him. Since one of the purposes of 
act is to provide for the orderly settlement of disputes involving work. 
ing conditions, the court observed that this purpose could be accom. 
plished only by ordering the Board to hear the case.’ 


Labor Relations and Industrial Disputes 


Special grievance procedure for individual employees barred — 
In a recent opinion by the General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board it was said that section 9(a) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, which guarantees collective-bargaining rights and also 
provides in part that ‘‘“* * * any individeat employee or group of 
employees shall have the right at any time to present grievances to 
their employer,” does not permit the negotiation of grievances by an 
employer with a single employee where an exclusive bargaining agent 
represents employees.* Such action is held to be a violation of section 
8(5) of the act, which declares that it sball be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to ‘‘refuse to bargain collectively with the representa- 
tives of his employees, subject to the provisions of section 9(a).’’ 

The above interpretation of the 9(a) proviso is contrary to that of 
the Federal Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in National Labor 
Relations Board v. North American Aviation, Inc. The circuit court 
held that the maintenance of a dual system for settling grievances did 
not constitute an unfair labor practice. 

The General Counsel of the Board reasoned that if the grievance 
procedure provided in a collective-bargaining agreement is ignored, the 
rights of the exclusive bargaining representative will be impaired. 
The opinion does not prevent individuals or groups of employees 
from presenting grievances to their employer, but does give the ex- 
clusive representative the right to be present for purposes of nego- 
tiation and adjustment. This view is supported by interpretations 
of the Railway Labor Act which affords to crafts or classes of rail- 
way employees the right to organize and bargain collectively.” 

eparate bargaining units for militarized guards—The National 
War Labor Board followed the policy of the National Labor Relations 
Board by ruling that militarized plant guards have the right of collective 
bargaining, and that they may be represented by the same union which 
represents production employees (Jn re Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
11 War abet Reports 286; 11 War Labor Reports, No. IV, p. VII. 

The guards, however, are required to negotiate separate collective- 
bargaining agreements for their group. The Board provided furthe1 
that the agreement must contain a clause that “nothing contained 
in this agreement shall be construed in any way to interfere with the 
organization, training and control by the Navy Department of the 
company guard force as a part of the Coast Guard police nor to ab- 
rogate or interfere with the duties, responsibilities, and rights im- 
posed by the Navy Department upon any employees in such Coast 
Guard police.” The same result was reached by the Atlanta Re- 





? The court referred to Washington Terminal Co. v. Boswell, 124 Fed. (2d) 235, 240, in which it was said: 
‘*The act contemplates suits by individual employees as well as by labor unions.”’ 

$13 Labor Relations Reporter 143. f 

* 136 Fed. (2d) 898 (June 24, 1943). Discussed in Monthly Labor Review, September ee S- 


” Vol. 40 Op. Atty. Gen. 59 (Dec. 20, 1942); Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. v. Pope, 119 Fed. ( 
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gional Board with reference to militarized guards controlled by the 
War Department, in the case In re Great American Industries (11 
War Labor Reports 286). 

The National Labor Relations Board held (Jn re Dravo Corp., 52 
N. L. R. B, No. 42) that induction of guards into the Coast Guard 
Reserve did not operate to deprive these individuals of collective- 
bargaining rights, but that the militarized guards must establish a 
bargaining unit separate from that of nonmilitarized guards." The 
National Labor Relations Board has also ruled that the confidential 
nature of the work is no bar to collective bargaining (Jn re Budd 
Wheel Co., 52 N. L. R. B. No. 115). 

These rulings are significant in that control and regulation by the 
War and Navy Departments of the militarized guards were held not 
to result in the employees’ becoming employees of the Government, 
and thereby being denied the benefits of collective bargaining guar- 
anteed by the National Labor Relations Act. 

Race and color immaterial in determining bargaining unit.—The 
industrial unit was recognized as the basis for collective bargaining 
in a plant in which the majority of workers were unskilled and 
Negroes. Before the satenal war emergency and a change in the 
plant’s operations, the majority of workers were skilled and white. 
It was claimed that the shift in the character of the workers justified 
an abandonment of the industrial unit. This was refused by the 
National Labor Relations Board (Jn re U. S. Bedding Co., 53 N. L. R.B. 
No. 51).” 

The Board found that the basis for the objection to a continuance 
of the industrial unit was that one union seeking representation had 
only Negro employees and, if that union were certified, it would 
control the bargaining of both white and Negro employees. In the 
absence of a showing that this union excluded white employees the 
Board stated: 

The color or race of employees is an irrelevant and extraneous consideration in 
determining in any case, the unit appropriate for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. We have consistently refused to delimit units on the basis of race, and 
the national policy has recently been stated by the President to be opposed to 
any discrimination on racial grounds. 


Hiring college students may constitute unfair labor practice.—An 
employer was found by the National Labor Relations Board to have 
discriminated against union members by hiring college students for 
seasonal work. He built a dormitory for the students, not charging 
them rent, and furnished their meals at less than cost. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in National 
Labor Relations Board v. Security Warehouse and Cold Storage Co.” af- 
firmed the findings of the Board that the college students were given 
preference in the distribution of employment opportunities over sea- 
sonal employees, and that the hiring of such students was for the 
purpose of discouraging union membership. 

Soldiers ineligible to vote in employee election.—The New York State 
Labor Relations Board held that employees hired to replace indi- 
viduals who had joined the armed services are ineligible to vote in 
employee elections. The Board in Jn re Horn and Hardart Co. 


_ "| See also In re Chrysler Corp., Highland Park Plant, 44 N. L. R. B. 881; Jn re Aluminum Co. of America 
8) N. L. R. B. No. 136. 

? See earlier cases of In re American Tobacco Co.,3 Labor Relat. Man. 308, Jn re Union Envelope Co., 3 Labor 
Relat. Man. 511, In re Fridell Co., 3 Labor Relat. Man. 577. 
'—— Fed. (2d) —— (Aug. 17, 1943). 
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(13 Labor Relations Reporter 81), indicated that, as a matter of 
administration, soldiers should not be given the right to vote becays. 
of their remoteness, the time element involved, and the uncertainty 
in the return of their ballots. 

The decision is in accord with a decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board (In re Williams & Co., 37 N. L. R. B. 944, 951). iy 
which the National Board announced that it would discontinue “mail 
ballots” to employees in the armed services. However, the National 
Board permits the soldiers to vote in person. This the New York 
State Board declined to do, stating that very few soldiers would be 
able to take advantage of the privilege. In order to provide for true 
representation, however, the State board limits the certification of th, 
bargaining agent to the “duration,” giving returning employees 
the right to petition for new representation proceedings at that time. 

Supervisor's bargaining rights protected——Although the National 
Labor Relations Board has adopted a policy of denying supervisors 
the right to constitute a bargaining unit,’ the New York Labor 
Relations Board has taken a contrary position. 

The New York Board held (In re Bee Line, Inc., 13 Labor Relations 
Rept. 80), that the State Labor Relations Act does not exclude super- 
visory employees from its benefits. The National Labor Relations 
Board recognized that supervisors were “employees” within the 
meaning of the National Labor Relations Act, but held that th 
purposes of the Federal statute would be best served by refusing to 
recognize them as appropriate bargaining units. 


Miscellaneous State Decisions 


State law requiring incorporation of unions denies civil rights —Th 
Colorado District Court (Second District), in a declaratory judgment, 
ruled that the provisions of the Colorado Labor Peace Act requiring 
the incorporation of labor unions are unconstitutional (America: 
Federation of Labor et al. v. Reilly, 7 Lab. Cas. 61761). 

The court held that the requirement of incorporation constituted 
a denial of the right of free speech, press, and assembly to unions and 
their members, guaranteed by the due-process clause of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution and similar provisions of the 
State constitution. Accompanying clauses of the act, requiring unions 
to pay franchise fees, to have their bylaws conform to specific stand- 
ards, to allow investigation of their financial records by State officials 
to allow State reporters to take records of union meetings, to hold 
secret ballots on policies, strikes, and on punishment of members, 
and to prohibit contributions to political funds, were held to be in th 
same category. | 

Among other sections of the law attacked were regulations 0! 
picketing, boycotts, strikes, and employee unfair-labor practices 
These provisions were not declared inoperative by the court, which 
held that in a proceeding in which a declaratory judgment was soug!i' 
it could only decide actual cases and controversies and could not de- 
termine academic issues. In short, the court took the view thia' 
these provisions of the law are valid to the extent that they are applic 


* See In re Maryland Drydock Co., 49 N. L. R. B. No. 105, discussed in Monthly Labor Review 
1943 (p. 128). : 

'§ Overruling Jn re Union Collieries Co., 41 N. L. R. B. 961, andJn re Godchauz Sugars, Inc., 44.N.I 
874. 
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‘7 such @ way as not to conflict with constitutional guaranties and 
sehts. For example, although the act regulates picketing, an attempt 
thereunder to regulate peaceful picketing would be unlawful, whereas 
an attempt to regulate picketing in a background of ‘‘threats, violence, 
‘ntimidation, verbal and physical abuse, mass coercion, property 
destruction, and bodily assault’? would not be unlawful. The Colorado 
Legislature, it held, has the right under the police power to regulate 
conduct in industrial disputes, as it has in the act, but a decision 
as to Whether such regulations are properly applied must await an 
actual controversy. 

The indications are that appeals will be taken by the unions in- 
volved and the State. 

Subpena of union records.—A grand jury, in connection with an 
investigation at a defense project, issued a subpena requiring the 
business agent of a union to produce certain union books and records. 
The agent refused to comply with the subpena, alleging that the 
production of the documents violated his privilege against self-in- 
crimination inherent in the fourth and fifth amendments to the 
Federal Constitution. In a contempt proceeding for disobeying the 
order, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit in United 
States v. White (137 Fed. (2d) 24), held (one judge dissenting) that 
if the business agent was a union member, the grand jury could not 
require the production of the records 

It is a settled rule of evidence that an individual’s private books 
and papers need not be produced under the privilege against self- 
incrimination. This rule is expressed in the early case of Boyd v. 
United States (116 U. S. 616). The fourth amendment (which pro- 
hibits unreasonable searches and seizures) and the fifth amendment 
which protects an individual from being a witness against himself) 
were held to have been violated. 

In the instant case the court stated that the union’s records, unlike 
those of a corporation which must be produced if demanded by the 
State, were not of a public nature. It held that the books were 
essentially the private property of the members of the union, and if 
the defendant is a member of the union, he may avail himself of the 
constitutional privilege. 

The dissenting judge objected to the conclusion that the union 
books were the personal property of the members. Although the 
union may be unincorporated, he stated that it operates as an entity 
separate from its individual members, and that the constitutional 
privilege against self-incriminationfmay be claimed by an individual 
only in relation to his personal records. 

Effect of union’s change of affiliation on the check-off—The majority 
of the members of a local union, whose contract with the employer 
called for a check-off of dues, voted to terminate its affiliation with 
an international union and to affiliate with another international 
labor organization. The employer, after notice of this change of 
affiliation, refused to assent to the substitution of the new local for 
the original union as a party to the contract and to cease disbursing 
dues to the original union. The new local petitioned the National 
Labor Relations Board for an election to determine the proper bar- 
gaining agent and, in the interim, sought a court order to enjoin 
the employer from disbursing checked-off dues to the original union 
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and to restrain that union from using any such funds received by ;, 
subsequent to the date of the change of affiliation.” ies 

The check-off, the court reasoned, is governed entirely by th, 
contract. Not being a party to that contract, the new local had py 
legal or equitable interest which a court would recognize in the dispo. 
sition of checked-off money. The court held that the union had po; 
yet acquired the right to represent the individual employees in ba,. 
gaining. As it was only the union and not the individual employee; 
who sought the injunctive relief, the complaint was dismissed. |; 
was implied that a different result might have been reached ha 
the individual employees claimed injury to their individual rights. 


POOP OM 


Minimum- Wage Law for Factory Workers in Guatemala, 


1943” 


MANUFACTURING establishments in Guatemala will be required 
to compensate workers earning less than 0.50 quetzal per day on the 
basis of a minimum-wage scale to be established by the Executive. 
in accordance with deeree No. 3064 of July 27, 1943, effective the 
following day. Wages already in effect cannot be lowered even 
though they are in excess of the minimum wages to be fixed. 

Factories are to pay their workers just remuneration in accordance 
with (1) the quality, importance, danger, and responsibility of the 
work done, (2) the ability and diligence of the workers in relation 
to their tasks, and (3) the economic conditions of the employers 
The present legislation applies to work carried on in a factory or any 
of its branches, and also to that done in the home or shop of the 
worker. Establishments contracting for work by the piece or job 
are required to adjust wage rates so that the workers shall receiv 
for each 8-hour workday fair and adequate remuneration. 

In order to make effective the provisions of this decree, the Execu- 
tive shall indicate the minimum wage rates which are to be effectiv: 
for the different branches of the manufacturing industry in the various 
regions of the country. The enterprises engaged in any of the manv- 
facturing activities for which minimum rates are fixed by the Execu- 
tive shall present certain basic information, in writing, to the Secretar 
of the Treasury and Public Credit, within 15 days from the promu- 
gation of the Governmental order applying to that industry. This 
information will include the wage rates paid to their workers, the 
kind of work done, its importance and responsibility, its duration, 
the danger involved, the hours, and the ages, sex, and average degree 
of specialization of groups in their employ. 

Any increase in prices of articles produced by the establishments 
affected by the present legislation shall serve as the base for the pro- 
portional increase of wages, unless the current expenses and overhiead 
of the enterprises increase in the same proportion. Fines are specified 
for violation of this legislation, and in case of repetition of the offense 
the establishment may be closed temporarily or permanently. 

1% Local 60 of the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America v. Welin Davit and Boe 
Corporation, 33 Atl. (2d) 708. 


Data are from report of Archibald R. Randolph, acting commercial attaché at the U. 8. Embassy !! 
Guatemala. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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Wages in Nonferrous-Metal Mining and Milling, 


June 1943! 


Summary 


A RECENT survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that 
straight-time average earnings for workers in selected occupations in 
nonferrous-metal mines and mills ranged, in June 1943, from 64.5 cents 
an hour for pitmen to $1.311 an hour for power- -shovel operators. 
Workers in 18 occupations, accounting for somewhat more than one- 
half of the total workers studied, had average earnings ranging from 
85 cents to $1.00 an hour. 


The Industry in Wartime 


Nonferrous metals are of critical importance in the manufacture of 
the weapons and implements required for present-day mechanized 
warfare. Either in pure form or in combination with other metals, 
they are found in practically all types of fighting equipment -planes, 
guns, ships, transportation and communication equipment, and innu- 
merable other essential items. In terms of volume, copper, lead and 
zinc are the three most important nonferrous metals. Many other 
nonferrous metals, such as vanadium, molybdenum, tungsten, and 
manganese, although not consumed in such great quantities as these 
three, are nevertheless of critical importance, particularly in the 
production of alloy steels. 

With the entry of the United States into the present war, the non- 
ferrous-metals industry was called upon to produce in unprecedented 
volume in order to keep the Nation’s manufacturing plants supplied 
with enough raw materials to meet production goals. It was clear 
that war demands would strain the capacity of the entire industry, 
but particularly of the mining branch, since a decline in the grade of : 
ore was faced in some areas. The shortage of urgently needed mate- 
rials made it imperative for the Federal Government to stimulate an 
increase in the production of ore from every known deposit and to 
aid in the location and development of new sources of supply. 

The program undertaken to stimulate the production of these vital 
metals has been many-sided. The U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 
U. S. Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior have inten- 
sified their efforts to discover new ore deposits. The War Production 

Board has assisted producers by granting high priority ratings on 
mining equipment and supplies, and has offered aid in the building 
“| Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Edith M. Olsen under the direction of Victor 


8. Baril. This is the first of two articles on the nonferrous-metals industry; the second, relating to the 
smelting and refining of nonferrous metals, will appear in a future issue of this publication. 
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of roads to hitherto inaccessible mining areas. Under certain conditions 

and restrictions financial assistance in the development of mining proj. 
ects has been made available through the Reconstruction Financ. 
Corporation. As a further incentive to mine operators to increas, 
the output of copper, lead, and zinc, the Metals Reserve Co.., estab- 

lished by the Federal Government, ‘announced the payment of pre- 

mium prices on all overquota production of these metals.’ TT}, 
‘Premium Price Plan” became effective on February 1, 1942, and j 
to operate until July 31, 1944. 

Manpower problem.—Undoubtedly the most critical problem 1. 
lated to increasing, or even maintaining, the level of production jg 
the drastic shortage of labor facing the industry. This manpowe; 
shortage is most serious in the mines. Whereas practically all mining 
areas have been in need of additional workers, the trend of employ- 
ment has actually tended downward. The relatively strenuous and 
hazardous nature of the work, particularly in underground operatior 
makes employment in the mines generally unattractive. F urthermore 
mining and milling operations are typically situated in isolated com. 
munities in which housing and other facilities are limited. It has 
been difficult, therefore, to replace the workers who have been lost 
to other industries or to the armed forces. 

Several agencies of the Government have cooperated in an effort 
to alleviate the shortage of labor in the industry. On September 7 
1942, the War Manpower Commission, in an attempt to stabiliz 
employment, placed limitations upon the movement of men awa) 
from the mines. In October of the same year, the major gold mines 
were ordered by the War Production Board to cease operations 
order to free their miners for work in essential nonferrous-metal 
mines. Also in the fall of 1942, the War Department authorized th 
furloughing from the Army, for a period of 6 months, of 4,000 me 
who had formerly been employed in the mines and who were willing 
to resume mining jobs. Although this plan was not entirely success- 
ful in the first attempt, the War Department announced a new pro- 
gram in July 1943 for releasing 4,500 additional skilled miners from thi 
Army; only mines of high potential productivity, which are in areas 
where the labor shortage is critical, will benefit from this program. 
The Selective Service is granting occupational deferment to essenti: 
nonferrous-metal workers in some localities. 

Wage-stabilization program.—aAs part of the combined effort by 
Federal agencies to solve the labor-shortage problem in the non- 
ferrous-metals industry, the National War Labor Board has granted 
a number of wage increases in the industry. One of the early deci- 
sions of the Board resulted in a substantial general wage increase {01 
workers in the copper operations in Michigan. On October 16, 1942. 
an increase of $1.00 a day was granted to 10,000 copper, lead, and zin 
workers in Idaho and Utah.’ Simultaneous with this action was th 
establishment by the Board of a Nonferrous Metals Commission to 
stabilize wages and labor relations in the industry as a whole’ Ex- 
tending the industry-wide stabilization program begun in Utah and 
Idaho, the Commission has granted wage increases in certain areas 
where higher rates were needed to maintain a sufficient labor force 





2 See Office of Price Administration Release No. PM 2458, ay 9, 1942. 
3 National War Labor Board, Release No. B-251, October 16, 1942._ 
‘Idem, Release No. B-329, November | 29, 1942. 
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On August 15, 1943, workers in 5 plants in the Tri-State lead and 
zine producing area were granted a 50-cent general wage increase 
per shift;> the local Board was authorized to approve such adjust- 
ments in the earnings of other workers in the Tri-State District as 
are needed to stabilize the wages of the industry in that locality. 

Partly as a result of these and other increases, average hourly 
earnings in the mining and milling of nonferrous metals rose from 74.5 
cents in January 1941 to $1.00 in June 1943, or by about 34 percent. 
Eliminating the influence of increased overtime work at premium 
rates, the increase was about 29 percent. 


Nature of Data Collected 


These earnings data were obtained in a nation-wide survey of 
wages in the nonferrous-metals industry, conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics during the summer of 1943 at the request of the 
Nonferrous Metals Commission of the National War Labor Board. 
The principal purpose of the survey was to provide current basic 
wage data to aid in the stabilization of wages in the industry. The 
study covered two broad segments of the industry—mining and 
milling, and smelting and refining; it included establishments engaged 
in the mining or processing of all nonferrous metals other than the 
precious metals.° 

The data obtained in this study were collected by trained field 
representatives of the Bureau, who visited the individual establish- 
ments and transcribed the information directly from pay-roll and 
other plant records. Average hourly earnings, excluding premium 
payments for overtime and late-shift work, were obtained for all 
workers in selected key occupations. Standard job descriptions 
were used by the field representatives in classifying the workers by 
occupation, in order to insure the greatest possible comparability 
between jobs in all of the plants studied. The wage data are for typi- 
cal pay-roll periods in June 1943. 

Although the occupational wage data comprise the greater part 
of the information secured during the course of the survey, it was 
necessary also to obtain such other items of information as would 
facilitate the interpretation of these wage data, as, for example, the 
daily hours of work, overtime-payment practices, number of shifts 
operated and shift-differential policies. In addition, data were ob- 
tained on the method of wage payment for workers within each occu- 
pation, entrance rates paid to male common labor, and the extent of 


unionization. 


Mining and Milling 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF SURVEY 


The study of the mining and milling division of the industry covered 
the extraction and milling of copper, lead, and zinc ores and, in addi- 
tion, certain other nonferrous-metal ores, such as mercury, bauxite, 


* National War Labor Board Release No. B-889, August 15, 1943. 

* An earlier study of the wage structure of the nonferrous-metals industry was conducted by the Bureau 
in the fall of 1941. This study included the mining, milling, smelting, refining, and primary fabrication of 
nonferrous metals. In the summer of 1942, the wage data for mining and milling, smelting, and refining, 
were brought up to date (see U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 729: Wage Structure of the Non- 


ferrous-Metals Industry, 1941-42). 
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molybdenum, tungsten, and manganese, which are of less importap,, 
from the standpoint of volume of production and employment. Vl 
of the mining establishments included were engaged primarily in ¢}, 
actual extraction of ore, from either surface or underground minoc. 
establishments in which exploration, prospecting or developmey; 
activities constituted the major part of the work were not included 
In many cases, two or more of the mines studied in a given locality 
were operated by one company. The milling establishments we, 
engaged in the crushing of crude ore and, in many of the mills, jy 
eliminating waste material from the ores. A large number of {hp 
mills studied were found to be operated in conjunction with individyg| 
mines, but central milling (i. e., where the ore from several propertie 
is processed at one central mill) is also widely practiced in the industry 

Although copper-bearing ore is mined to some extent in 18 of thy 
48 States, practically all copper production is centered in the States 
of Arizona, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah, 
In 1942, according to Bureau of Mines reports, these six States ae. 
counted for all but 3 percent of the total production; the three State: 
of Arizona, Utah, and Montana accounted for 78 percent of the totg] 
production. 

The greater part of the lead-zinc ore extraction is carried on in nine 
States: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Utah. The Tri-State Area, which occupies 
parts of four contiguous counties in Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 
is the oldest and still the principal zine-producing area in the United 
States. In 1942 this area alone accounted for over 30 percent of the 
total domestic zine production, and for about 7 percent of the entire 
lead output. Both lead and zine are found in most of the Western 
and Central States. Significant deposits of zinc are also located in 
New Jersey, New York, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Most of the mercury produced in the United States comes from 
mines in California and Oregon, while about three-fourths of this 
country’s supply of molybdenum originates in Colorado. Tungsten 
deposits are found.chiefly in California and Nevada, and in smal! 
quantities in Colorado, Arizona, and Idaho. In the production of 
vanadium, Colorado ranks first, with smaller amounts coming from 
Arizona, Idaho, and Utah. Manganese ores are found in a number 
of States, the larger deposits being in Montana. 

Throughout most regions, the survey covered virtually all of the 
mines and mills employing 9 or more workers. In a few States, how- 
ever, where the concentration of the industry was great, a repre- 
sentative sample of the mines and mills was selected, consideration 
being given to size and type of establishment, location, and corporate 
affiliation. Such sampled data have been properly weighted in order 
to assure appropriate representation of all areas. 

The scope of the survey of wages in mining and milling operations 
is indicated in table 1, which shows by region the number of workers 
for whom detailed occupational wage data were obtained and th 
number of workers for whom figures are presented, i. e., the weighted 
employment figures. The survey actually covered 326 mines and 177 
mills, operated by 241 separate companies. The weighted employ: 
ment figures relate to approximately 670 mines and mills. 
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|.—Number of Workers in Mines and Mills Represented by Bureau's Survey, 
June 1943 
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| 
| Number | Number | Number | Number 
of | of 
Branch and region ! workers | workers || Branch and region ! workers | workers 
actually | actually | actually | actually 








|Scheduled| used || scheduled; used 



























| 

| 

All regionS..------------------- | ) | 
| 

| 








‘onper mines. ..-------------- | 16, 486 16, 486 | Lead and zine mills_.._.-.-_.- -| 1, 685 2, 609 
Pacific ecoecseees receere- | 299 | 299 | Newthwest................/ 480 622 
Nest GOtl..c<csatses~ceccen 8, 075 | 8, 075 | 180 180 
South west... .-.---.-----.- 5, 638 | 5, 638 Midwest-.--.-- na 689 | 1, 471 
Tp Sg le ae | 2,080; 2,080 ss Se 219 | 219 
SouthesSt....<cs260---<-- ll 394 394 I a5 ctccence<-s 117 | 117 















| 
Copper mills....------ ad 1, 638 | 1, 638 || Other mines_-..- Kabeniemepiol 4, 875 5, 245 
Patt. ..ancasss paaeine see 79 | 79 yo -atewual 748 748 
eT ee eS Serre oe 847 | 847 0 ES ee 2, 289 2, 633 
Sent. nstinbsccepanse 469 | 469 | Southwest--...-- a 327 327 
SE at adie ke cnawe 221 | 221 EE isu deicsabendwel 1, 369 1, 369 
eS ee eee 22 | 22 ES 142 168 














Lead and zine mines........-.-| 9,827 | 14,321 || Other mills................-..-| 913 | 972 
Pacifie....+.---- Rite 78 | 78 Set aaa 114 | 114 
Nesthwett....c-...--.....1 4687 5, 757 Northwest......... I 696 755 
eS Ere 1, 393 | 1, 393 ESET 17 | 17 
ee 2,945' 5,769 Midwest. - - esioaatte 86 | 86 
ee di ac 618 618 
EEE eee 706 | 706 












1 The Pacific region includes California, Oregon, and northwest Washington; the Northwest includes 
Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and northeast Washington; the Southwest includes Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas; the Midwest includes Wisconsin, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma; the Northeast includes New York and New Jersey; the Southeast includes Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 









The detailed earnings presented in the following pages are for 
selected occupations, representing 41,271 workers of whom 36,052 
were employed in mines and 5,219 in mills. Total employment in 
these operations (i. e., mines and mills employing 9 or more workers) 
is estimated at 72,000. Copper, lead, and zinc producing operations 
employed approximately 85 percent of all the workers studied. The 
Northwest region accounted for 45 percent of the workers, the South- 
west for 19 percent, and the Midwest for 27 percent. ‘The combined 
employment of the Pacific, the Northeast, and the Southeast regions 
accounted for but 9 percent of the total number of workers studied. 

















THE LABOR FORCE 






With the exception of office employees, the labor force employed in 
the mining of nonferrous metals was composed exclusively of male 
workers; in the mills covered by the survey, only 25 women were 
employed in the occupations studied. The average hourly earnings 
of the few woman workers were somewhat below the averages paid 
to male workers in the same occupations. 

Unionization.—Union agreements were in effect in 106 of the 326 
mines and in 63 of the 177 mills actually covered in the Bureau’s 
survey. The union establishments employed over 53 percent of all 
the workers studied. Negotiations with unions were in progress in 
several additional establishments, some of which have since signed 
union agreements. At the time of the survey, most of the organized 
mine and mill workers were represented by the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, affiliated with the C.I1.O. A small 
percentage of the workers belonged to A. F. of L. unions and to inde- 
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pendent labor organizations. The extent of unionization varied ep. 
siderably between regions. In the Western States nearly 60 p reent 
of the workers were employed in union plants, while in the Tri-s; 

lead and zinc mines and mills only 23 percent of the workers wey, 
employed in union establishments. 


WAGE-PAYMENT PRACTICES 


Mine and mill workers are paid predominantly on a time basis: jy 

most cases time workers are paid by the day. In the mines studied 
76.5 percent of all the workers studied were time workers and 23 : 
percent were incentive workers. Incentive methods of pay wer, 
limited to relatively few of the occupations. Muckers in many of 
the mines studied were paid on a piece-rate basis. Bonus plans, unde; 
which the workers receive a guaranteed minimum rate plus a bony: 
for output in excess of an established production quota, were used jy 
compensating workers in certain other mining occupations—fo; 
example, drilling-mac hine operators, loading-machine operators, and 
cagers. 

Payment by the hour or day is particularly common in the mills 
All of the employees in copper mills and all but 2.3 percent of those in 
lead and zine mills were time workers 

Multiple-shift operations were reported by the majority of th 
companies included in the survey, but only approximately 25 perce: 
of the workers in the mines and mills were employed on the ede 
shift, and only approximately 10 percent on the third shift. Th 
payment of shift differentials is not common practice in nonferrous 
mining and milling. Premium pay to workers on second and third 
shifts was reported by only 3 of the 241 companies studied. Periodi 
rotation of shifts was practiced in well over one-half of the operations 
studied. 

Employees in: each of the 241 companies were paid at the rate of 
time and a half for all work above 40 hours a week; 91 companies also 
paid this overtime rate for hours worked in exc ess of 8 a day, which 
was the length of the normal workday in most of the establishments 
surveyed. Holiday work was paid for by 106 companies at the rat: 
of time and a half, and by 9 companies at double time. 

Fifty-five of the 241 companies paid special wage differentials 
workers in hazardous occupations. These differentials were mos 
commonly paid to shaft sinkers and shaft repairmen and to employees 
exposed to wet and particularly unpleasant conditions of work. Thi 
wage premiums paid to workers in these occupations were typicall} 
between 25 cents and 50 cents a day, although several companies paid 
a differential of $1.00 a day for shaft-repair work. 


ENTRANCE RATES FOR MALE COMMON LABOR 


Of the 503 mines and mills actually covered in the survey, 42! 
reported established entrance rates for male common labor. Thies: 
rates ranged from 30 cents to $1.03 an hour, the extreme range resul'- 
ing largely from regional differences in general wage levels. Nearly a! 
of the establishments included in the Southeast region paid entrance 
rates to common labor of 50 cents an hour or less, whereas in tli 
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Pacific region, the lowest rate reported for such workers was 68.8 
sents an hour. Nearly two-thirds of the establishments reported 
ontrance rates of between 60 and 85 cents an hour, the largest concen- 
‘ration being within the narrow range from 70 to 75 cents. 


STRAIGHT-TIME AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, BY OCCUPATION 


The detailed occupational wage data for all nonferrous mines and 
mills studied in the survey are presented in table 2. Because of the 
:mal! number of operations producing the metals found in the South- 
east and Pacific regions, combined earnings data are shown for all 
nonferrous mines and mills in each of these two regions. The number 
of workers and straight-time average hourly earnings are shown for 
44 selected occupational groups in underground and open-pit mines 
and in the mills processing the ore. The occupations are classified 
in table 2 by type of operation. Thus, all processing operations are 
shown separately for underground mines, for open-pit (surface) mines, 
and for mills. 

Many of the larger companies submitted combined reports for 
several operations in a given locality; it was not possible, therefore, to 
indicate the number of mines and mills represented in each occupa- 
tional average shown. Companies operating a mill and one or more 
mines on the same property often employ only one custodial and one 
maintenance crew to service all divisions of the operation. In such 
cases no attempt was made to prorate these workers for the purpose of 
presenting earnings data separately for mines and mills; the average 
hourly earnings shown in table 2 for other than processing occupations 
therefore relate to both the mining and the milling operations. 

Earnings data for underground workers represent earnings for 
total time in the mine, including travel time to and from the face or 
place of work in the mine. Where the underground workers were 
given a formal lunch period and allowed to leave their place of work 
in the mine and were not subject to call during this period, the time 
spent for such lunch periods has not been considered as time worked, 
and is not reflected in the earnings shown. In many of the mines, 

showever, the workers were given no formal lunch period, but ate on 
the job. In such cases, the time spent for lunch was considered as 
part of the workday. 

For the country as a whole, straight-time average hourly earnings 
for the 41,271 workers covered in the study ranged from 64.5 cents an 
hour for pitmen to $1.311 an hour for operators of large power shovels 
in surface or open-pit mines. Nearly three-tenths of the workers were 
found in the 10 occupations for which the average hourly earnings ex- 
ceeded $1.00 an hour, and more than half (52.8 percent) of the workers 
were in the 18 occupations for which average earnings ranged from 85 

scents to $1.00 an hour. Slightly more than 11 percent of all the 
workers studied were in occupations with earnings of less than 80 cents 
an hour. Three occupations, production drilling-machine operators, 
all-round miners, and muckers, together accounted for 42.8 percent of 
all the workers; average hourly earnings for workers in these three 
occupations were 91.2 cents, $1.049, and 89.7 cents an hour, re- 
§ spectively. 
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TABLE 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Selected Ocey 


—$___ 
Pacific Northwest 
United | —— nag 
States total: | | 
All metals | All metals All metals 


patio 








Lead and 
zine 





Occupation 
Num-) Aver- |Num-| Aver- |Num-) Aver- |Num-| Aver- 

ber age | ber |, age ber age | ber | age 

of {hourly} of {hourly| of {hourly) of /hourly 

|work-| earn- |work-| earn- |work-) earn- |work-| earn- 

| ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings ers | ings 


Maintenance: 
Blacksmiths | 438 |$0. 930 
Carpenters, class A 641 | 1.023 | 
Carpenters, class B 284} .834 
Electricians, class A 504 | 1.059 
Electricians, class B_ 271 . 905 | 
Machinists, class A 467 . 059 
Machinists, class B 405 . 870 
Maintenance men, general 988 | .954 

Supervision: 
Working foremen, processing |1, 163 . 026 27 t . 089 | | 1.121 

departments. 

Processing—mining (under- | 

ground): 

Cagers, inside __. 

Drilling-machine operators, 
production. 

Drilling-machine operators, 
special. 

Loading-machine operators 

Miners, all-round 

Muckers 

Pump men 

Timbermen - .. 

Trackmen, inside 

Processing—mining (surface) 
Drilling-machine operators - - 
Pitmen 
Power-shovel operators, ca- 

pacity— 

Under 5 cubic yards 

5 eubie yards and over 
Trackmen, surface 

Processing—milling: 

Ball-mill operators 
Crusher operators... 
Filter operators 
Flotation operators 
Helpers, processing machines 
Jig operators - - ine 

Inspection and testing: 
Samplers, ore 
Samplers . 

Recording and control: 
Timekeepers 

Materia] movement: 

Conveyor operators - - . 
Hoistmen ‘ 
Locomotive engineers - - - 81 | 1.006 
Locomotive firemen -- 50 | .845 |.. 
Motormen, inside... ../1,422 | .947 | 
Tractor operators ...| 307 | .939 
Trammers ‘ ei a eae 
Truck drivers__.. 316 . 838 
Truck operators, capacity— 
Under 10-ton.__. ..| 372] .785 814 

10-ton and over. -. .-| 203 . 960 | @) 

Custodial: | 
Change-house men. .- iol eee . 782 | . 865 82 | 
Watchmen .-| 699 | .747 | .816 | 289 | 


! Too few workers and/or plants to warrant computation of an average. 


| 
| 
$1. | 186 |$1. 018 | $0. 997 
1.306 | 354 | 1.070 | 69 | 1.082 
96 | .903; 32] .928 
302 | 1.100 | | 1.099 
120 | .981 | | 1.055 
. 079 | 1. 104 
1 
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Nonferrous-Metal Mines and Mills, by Region and Metal, June 1943 


pations in 





a 
Northwest—| Southwest | 





nued 


Lead and 
zinc 

—| | Occupation 

\ver- |Num-| Aver- |Num-| Aver-|Num-| Aver- |Num-| Aver- | 

age | ber | age ber | age ber | age | ber | age | 

hourly} of jhourly| of jhourly; of {hourly| of jhourly| 

arn- |}work-| earn- |work-| earn- |work-| earn- |work-| earn- | 

| ers | ings ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | 

es 

Maintenance: 
$0.920 | 15 |$0. 881 5 |$0. 964 | .849| Blacksmiths. 

| 993 1 | . 900 1. 008 Carpenters, class A. 


et as All metals 


Copper ‘Other metals) 





| 








| . 931 | .892 | @Q) S, SEae Carpenters, class B. 
1. 006 | | .975 | 93) 1.011 Sis Electricians, class A. 
. 925 ie tf ees. cee 1... Electricians, class B. 
| 1.019 . 933 | 5 | 1.030 |- Machinists, class A. 
| .992 | | . 866 ; 1.025 | ays Machinists, class B. 
. 999 : . 863 : 1. 006 | : i Maintenance men, general. 
Supervision: 
. 960 92 | 1.001 | .8dl | Working foremen, processing 
departments. 
| Processing—mining (under- 
{ ground): 
874 | ‘ d f ‘ . ‘ Cagers, inside. 
. 894 | , . i .9066 |; 36) . Drilling-machine operators, 
production. 
970 : . 01: 90 | 1. | Drilling-machine operators, 
| | special. 
901 . 88 3: P Loading-machine operators. 
1.045 |1,717 | .983 | 2 . i1, é . 0: oe Miners, all-round. 
. 821 324 | . 84: 398 | . a ‘ Muckers. 
967 } .8 : ; A . 362 Pump men. 
. 871 , ye y . 07: a Timbermen. 
. 850 é ‘ ot. 4 aan Trackmen, inside. 
| Processing—mining (surface): 
1. 099 _ | a oo ‘ | @ | Drilling-machine operators. 
. 930 6} . ae | : Pitmen. 
Power-shovel operators, ca- 
pacity— 
Under 5 cubic yards. 
5 cubie yards and over. 
Trackmen, surface. 
Processing—milling: 
Ball-mill operators. 
Crusher operators. 
Filter operators. 
ae Flotation operators. 
(@) | Helpers, processing machines. 
a Jig operators. 
| Inspection and testing: 
() Samplers, ore. 
Samplers. 
Recording and control: 
Timekeepers. 
Material movement: 
Conveyor operators. 
Hoistmen. 
Locomotive engineers. 
Locomotive firemen. 
Motormen, inside. 
Tractor operators. 
Trammers. 
Truck drivers. 
Truck operators, capacity— 
Under 10-ton. 
10-ton and over. 
Custodial: 
Change-house men. 
Watchmen. 
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TaBLe 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Selected Oceu tions 
” 





Midwest 


All metals Copper Lead and zinc I 


Occupation 
| Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Num-| age Num-| age Num-| age N 
ber of, hour- ber of hour- ber of hour- |be; 
work-| ly work-| ly j/work-| ly Ww 
ers | earn- | ers | earn- | ers | earn- | er 
ings ings | ings 


Maintenance: 
Blacksmiths 
Carpenters, class A 
Carpenters, class B 
Electricians, class A 
Electricians, class B 
Machinists, class A 
Machinists, class B 
Maintenance men, general___.___. ad 
Supervision: 
Working foremen, processing departments. 
Processing—mining (underground): 
Cagers, inside 
Drilling-machine operators, production 
Drilling-machine operators, special _- 
Loading-machine operators ; 
Miners, all-round . 780 
Muckers___.-. mm . 9E y }1, 21: . 100 
Pump men can a | . 778 
Timbermen , . 835 
Trackmen, inside . 831 
Processing—mining (surface) 
Drilling-machine operators 
Pitmen : 
Power-shovel operators, capacity— 
Under 5 cubic yards 
5 cubic yards and over-. 
Trackmen, surface 
Processing— Milling: 
Ball-mill operators 
Crusher operators 
Filter operators 
Flotation operators 
Helpers, processing machines 
Jig operators i 
Inspection and testing: 
Samplers, ore - - 
Samplers _ -.-- 
Recording and control: 
Timekeepers 
Material movement: 
Conveyor operators 44 
Hoistmen F 418 
Locomotive engineers ao 26 
Locomotive firemen , on ae 
Motormen, inside__- 234 
Tractor operators -- - -- 200 
~ 543 
Truck drivers -- -.--. ; ; .-| 100 
Truck operators, capacity— 
Under 10-ton Ratt — 
10-ton and over. -...-..--.-- = 84 
Custodial: 
Change-house men... ee 24 
Watchmen... ...-.. 224 . 598 


101 |$0. 863 
115 . 869 
R5 810 
. 939 
. 843 
. 900 
. BAO 
. 829 


013 
_ 876 
. 913 


. 06S 
. 946 


. 802 





' Too few workers and/or plants to warrant computation of an average. 
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\onferrous-Metal Mines and Mills, by Region and Metal, June 1943—-Con. 


fons uf 





_ 
\fidwest—Continued Northeast Southeast 


atm Other metals! Lead and zinc) Al) metals 


Lit 





Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Occupation 
Num- age Num- age |Num-| age 
ber of hour- |ber of hour- |ber of hour- 
work-| ly j|work- ly j/|work-) ly 
ers | @Carn- |. ers earn-/| ers | earn- 
ings | ings ings 





Maintenance: 
$0. 725 16 $1. 007 17 |$0. 723 Blacksmiths. 
. 886 9 | 1.052 3] «6.968 Carpenters, class A. 
. 683 | 4 . 873 24] .713 Carpenters, class B. 
.013 | 15 . 043 | . 907 Electricians, class A. 
oo © Se Pee | () Electricians, class B. 
.172 14 ‘ Machinists, class A. 
.831 | 19 . 925 Machinists, class B. 
816 10 a5 : ad Maintenance men, general. 
Supervision: 
. 925 16 .126 |} - 3 . 747 Working foremen, processing departments. 
Processing—mining (underground): 
. 672 . 9 ote Cagers, inside. 
. 661 | . 98: Drilling-machine operators, production. 
. 690 ( Drilling-machine operators, special. 
. 750 | . 757 Loading-machine operators. 
.417 : Miners, all-round. 
. 583 | Muckers. 
(‘) } . 883 | Pump men. 
700 7: Timbermen. 
. 699 ; ! , . 728 Trackmen, inside. 
Processing—mining (surface): 
. 670 ; : Drilling-machine operators. 
| 2 See ‘ Pitmen. 
Power-shovel operators. capacity— 
. 033 : , . Under 5 cubic yards. 
. 354 ; 5 cubic yards and over. 
(i ; Trackmen, surface. 
Processing—milling: 
Ball-mill operators. 
Crusher operators. 
Filter operators. 
Flotation operators. 
Helpers, processing machines. 
Jig operators. 
Inspection and testing: 
Samplers, ore. 
Samplers. 
Recording and control: 
Timekeepers. 
Material movement: 
Conveyor operators. 
Hoistmen. 
Locomotive engineers. 
Locomotive firemen 
Motormen, inside. 
Tractor operators. 
Trammers. 
Truck drivers. 
Truck operators, capacity— 
Under 10-ton. 
10-ton and over 
Custodial: 
Change-house men. 
Watchmen. 
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Incentive earnings are reflected in the relatively high averag, hourly 
earnings of workers in some occupations. All-round miners, fo, o. 
ample, earned an average of $1.049 an hour and special drijljp, 
machine operators an average of $1.093 an hour. As stated arin 
incentive methods of wage payment were found in relatively fo, 
occupations. 

It should be borne in mind that general averages for the cou Ntry gs 
a whole have only limited significance, because they do not refloe 
regional differences in occupational and wage structure. This ig 
evident from table 2 and from the following ‘discussion of the wag, 
structure within each of the six broad regions. ; 
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REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


The Northwest region, of greatest importance in the industry fro 
the standpoint of employment and production, includes the Stato: 
of Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and the northeaste;; 
section of Washington. Forty-five percent of all the mining ay 
milling workers studied were employed in establishments in this 
region. Approximately two-thirds of the 18,689 workers covered i 
the Northwest region were engaged in occupations in which the ayey- 
age earnings amounted to $1.00 an hour or more. The lowest ear. these 
ings were those of trackmen in open-pit mines, who averaged 76.6 ce: D ye 
an hour. While over 75 percent of the workers in the selected process. ' 
ing occupations in the mines were in occupations ave raging $1.00 o Re, 
more an hour, the highest average for any processing occupation in ME” 
the mills was 96.7 cents an hour for flotation operators, an occupatior Ki, pr 
accounting for less than one-fourth of the workers in the six mil] pro- half ¢ 

cessing occupations for which figures are shown. ms 

Nearly half of the workers covered in the Northwest region wer 
employed in copper mines and mills. Over 44 percent of thes 
workers were classified as all-round miners and earned an hourly rat 
of $1.094. Shghtly more than one-third of the workers in the Nort! a 
west were employed in lead and zinc mines and mills. Fully three. Ap 
fifths of all the workers in lead and zinc operations in the Northwest wr vi 
were concentrated in four processing occupations, namely, muckers we 
all-round miners, timbermen, and production drilling- machine opera: A. 
tors. Workers in these occupations earned on an average 94.7 cents we 
$1.013, $1.033 and $1.036 an hour, respectively. In operations ex- ee 
tracting and milling other than copper, lead, and zinc ores, averag of the 
hourly earnings ranged from 68.2 cents an hour for watchmen | rome 
$1.323 an hour for ore samplers, and over half of the workers in thes wre 
operations were in occupations with average earnings within tlie Enanies 
cent interval of 80 to 90 cents an hour. ae 

earnil 

Approximately one-fifth of the workers studied were employed ! wes 
the Southwest region, which includes, in addition to Arizona and Nev aia 
Mexico, three small operations situated in Texas. More than © ee 
percent of the workers in the Southwest were employed in coppe’ wx 
mining and milling operations; consequently the relatively high waz: the el 
paid to this group of workers are reflected in the averages shown ‘ot aes 
the region as a whole. In the lead and zine mines and mills only 01 ww 
occupation, that of special drilling-machine operators, paid an avers’ Bysiaw 
rate exceeding $1.00 an hour, whereas in the copper operations 0 over 
half of the workers, distributed among 13 occupational groups, caret #® , Simil 


ever, in 1 
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only | 
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s).90 an hour or more. Over half of the lead and:-zince workers were 
found in the 16 occupations with average earnings ranging from 80 to 
jj cents an hour. Approximately 40 percent of the workers in lead 
and zinc establishments, as against only 14 percent of the copper 
workers, Were in occupations with average earnings below 80 cents 
an hour. 

M Establishments producing nonferrous ores other than copper, lead, 
and zinc accounted for only 344 of the 8,024 workers covered in the 
Southwest region. The extremely low earnings shown for some of 
‘hese workers (for example, 36.2 cents an hour for pumpmen and 41.3 
cents for crusher operators) are in part accounted for by the fact that 
the group of plants in this “other metals” category includes a number 
of small and isolated operations. 

The Pacifie region, relatively unimportant in terms of number of 
workers employed, includes the States of California, Oregon, and 
northwestern Washington. The earnings of the 1,318 workers in the 
Pacific region ranged from 80 cents an hour for timekeepers to $1.306 
for class A carpenters. Workers in 14 of the 36 occupational groups 
for which average hourly earnings are shown were paid $1.00 or more 
an hour. Approximately one-half of all the workers were found in 
these 14 occupations. Only 5 occupations, accounting for less than 


5 percent of the workers, had average hourly earnings of 85 cents or 
less. 

Slightly more than one-fourth of all mine and mill workers studied 
were found in the Midwest region. This region, most important for 
its production of lead and zinc ores, includes the States of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. More than 


half of the employees in the selected occupations in this region were 
engaged in processing operations in the underground mines, as against 
only one-tenth in processing occupations in the mills. Muckers and 
production drilling-machine operators constituted over one-third of 
the total number of workers in the region. In only two occupations, 
special drilling-machine operators and power-shovel operators, were 

Hthe average earnings $1.00 or more an hour. One-fifth of the workers 
surveyed in the Midwest region were in occupations in which average 
hourly earnings ranged from 70 to 80 cents an hour, and somewhat 
more than two-fifths of the workers were in occupations having aver- 
ages between 80 and 90 cents an hour. 

Lead and zinc mines and mills employed approximately two-thirds 
vof the workers in the Midwest region. The average hourly earnings 
shown for the Tri-State lead and zinc operations reflect the recent 
sretroactive wage increases granted to workers in four of the com- 
panies studied in the area.’ The relatively high average hourly 
earnings ($1.144) shown for muckers in the Tri-State area result from 
incentive wage payments to these workers in all but one of the com- 
panies included in the study, more favorable working conditions 
resulting from changes in mining practice, and premium rates of pay 
When working under unusual conditions. These factors account for 
the sharp increase in the average hourly earnings of these workers 
since 1941. In a majority of the occupations average earnings were 
somewhat higher in the Tri-State area than in the other areas in the 


Midwest region. 
Similar increases have been granted to workers in other companies in the area subsequent to the date 


when field work for the Bureau’s present study was completed; these wage changes are not reflected, how- 
ever, in the earnings data presented in this study. 
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The Northeast region includes the States of New York and Ney 
Jersey. All of the mines and mills surveyed in this region: v sedge 
gaged in the production of lead and zine ore. The average earnjn, 
in this region, which accounted for relatively few of the total \ orker: 
included in the study, ranged from 80.9 cents an hour for chano». 
house men to $1.126 an hour for working foremen. Nearly thre. 
fifths of the workers were concentrated in the 15 occupations })4, 
average hourly earnings of between 85 and 95 cents, while fyjj, 
another fourth of the workers were in 7 occupations with average, 
earnings in excess of $1.00 an hour. : 

Only 3.4 percent of the workers surveyed were employed in min, 
and mills in the Southeast region, which includes the States o| ‘ 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. [) », 
occupation in this region were workers paid on an average as much 
as $1.00 an hour. Muckers, who formed the largest occupation; 
group, earned 66.9 cents an hour; the highest average shown for any 
occupation was 98.9 cents an hour for trammers, and the lowes 
average, 39.2 cents an hour, was paid to pitmen. Slightly more than 
two-fifths of the workers in the Southeast region were in occupations 
which averaged less than 70 cents an hour, and more than one-fourt! 
were concentrated in the 12 occupations for which average earnings 
were between 70 and 80 cents an hour. 


SUMMARY COMPARISONS BY REGION 


The wage data shown in table 2 for the mining and milling 0’ 
nonferrous-metal ores indicate that in June 1943 considerable varia- 
tion existed in wage levels among the several regions. In an attemp 
to measure the extent of these regional differences, the averages fo 
23 selected occupations were combined into a single weighted avera 
for each region. For this purpose, the respective occupations wer 
given the same weight, regardless of region. The resulting composit: 
averages are presented below: 


Average Percent 

hourly Northwest 

earnings average 
CO aa Eee. Saga te Tee $0. 98 100 
il EET lp oat CO LES Oe 1. 01 104 
leh a a RE i 8 oa ARS A, ert ape SS . 89 9] 
i pee ce er bl a . 86 RS 
EERE oe Pepe ey a Fe cee ER BY. . 94 96 
a Te as ot a E . 76 78 


On the basis of data for 23 identical occupations combined, 
appears that there was an average difference of about 25 cents per 
hour between wages in the Pacific region and those in the Southeast 
region. Among three regions (Pacific, Northwest, and Northieas' 
the difference was only 7 cents; excluding the Southeast region, t!: 
difference for the remaining five regions was only 15 cents. F ac tors 
other than regional differences, such as differences in size of | 
corporate affiliation, and unionization, have undoubtedly Bue 
the relative wage levels to some extent. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, September 1943 


THE cost of living for city workers increased by 0.4 percent from 
August to September, after a decline of 1.4 percent during the pre- 
vious 3 months. 

The largest increase was in clothing prices as new fall lines were in- 
troduced. Prices for food, the most important part of the family 
budget, were on the average 0.1 percent higher, but there were wide 
variations in different parts of the country. Reports to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicate growing shortages of a number of impor- 
tant cost-of-living items. 

In September, the Bureau’s index of living costs stood at 123.9 
percent of the average for 1935-39. This is 5.2 percent higher than 
September 1942, 6.8 percent above the May 1942 level, and 22.9 
percent above January 1941, the base date for the “Little Steel’ 
formula. 

The slight rise in food costs over the month (0.1 percent) was due 
principally to higher prices for fish and eggs. Eggs were 6 percent 
higher—double the pre-war level of August 1939. OPA regulations 
on eggs, recognizing customary variations, allowed a seasonal advance 
in egg prices. Egg ceilings will start going down in November. 
Fish prices rose 3.6 percent over the month. Fresh fruit and vegeta- 
ble prices fell 2 percent, as seasonal declines continued in most parts 
of the country for potatoes, sweetpotatoes, onions, apples, and 
spinach. Prices for lettuce, green beans, and carrots advanced 
sharply as home-grown produce was no longer available in large 
quantity. Likewise oranges rose sharply, reflecting short supplies 
and higher ceilings permitted between seasons of heavy production. 
Reports of shortages were most widespread for oranges, butter, chick- 
ens, corn meal, apples, and spinach. The changes in food costs 
varied greatly from city to city, ranging from declines of about 2 
percent to increases of nearly 2 percent. In the cities where the in- 
creases in food costs were highest, seasonal declines during the summer 
had been large. 

Higher prices for the new fall lines (under the OPA formula for 
adjustment to higher costs) and unavailability of lower-priced clothing 
resulted in a substantial advance in total clothing costs. Increases 
were most marked for women’s wear; in several cities some new fall 
coats were as much as 60 percent higher. An acute shortage of chil- 
dren’s shoes was reported. 
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Costs for housefurnishings edged up slightly with the lower-pric., 
merchandise continuing to disappear. However, for some produci; 
such as furniture and ae Rae there were significant Price increases 
as well as lowering of qualities. | 

September rents were slightly higher in 15 of the 34 cities in t}, 
index and lower in 2 cities at the end of the month. The tota! rep; 
bill for large cities remained unchanged. Higher rents were, in mos; 
cases, accompanied by changes in tenancy. Reports of acute housino 
shortage and lack of desirable dwellings continued from practi: cally 
all cities and additional charges for facilities and services formerly 
included in the rent were common. 

Costs for services and miscellaneous goods were also higher 
September, continuing the steady advance begun in August 1949 
The dollar haircut of World War I has again made its appearance jy 
some cities, with 75 cents the usual charge, against the pre-war 
charge of 50 cents or less. Haircuts are not subject to price control. 
There were substantial increases in the cost of medical and domestic 
services, and in admissions to motion pictures—all of which are beyond 
the scope of the Emergency Price Control Act. Prices for a variety 
of other goods, including some soaps and toilet articles, also rose 

Prices of fuel, electricity, and ice remained virtually ‘unchanged 
from August to September. 


TaB Le 1.—JIndexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities on September 15, 1943, and Previous 
Dates 





Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





Cloth- 
ing 


Fuel, 
elec- 
tricity, 
and ice 








1939: 
1941: 
1942: 


1943: 


Aug. 15 
Jan. 15 


May 15...--- , 
ANG Bbtinleeiadabds<n'd 
July 15. 

Aug. 15... 





~~ 
— ee he 
BERISSS 
cor OnDonwe 





138. 9 
137. 2 
137.4 








104. 3 
105. 0 
109. 9 
108. 0 
108. 0 
108. 0 
108. 0 





97.5 
100. 8 
104. 9 
106. 2 

2 107.6 
107.7 
107.7 





House- 
furnish- 
ings 


100. 6 
100. 1 
122. 2 
123. 6 
2125.6 
2 125.9 
126. 3 





1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in larg: 


? Revised. 
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Tape 2.—Percent of Change' in Cost of Living in Large Cities, for Specified Periods 


——— | 
| 
} 





| | 
Period | Allitems, Food | Clothing) Rent 


|Fuel,elec-) House- Mis- 
tricity, furnish- |  cella- 
| ome ice | ings neous 








sug. 15, 1943, to Sept. 15, 1943______| +2. | 

Sept. 15, 1942, to Sept. 15, 1943 - - - -- , . +5.3 | 
‘fay 15, 1942, to Sept. 15, 1943 0! +5.0| 7 | 5 
, 22. ‘ +31. q +14. § 
4-32. 5 +16. 


1941, to Sept. 15, 1943. - 
1939, to Sept. 15, 1943 


al 


Aug 


| 


+25, 








ed on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


TapLe 3.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Large Cities, August 15 to September 
15, 1943 by Groups of Items 





| j | 
} | | Fuel, | 
? House- . 
F , 5 | electric- | Miscel- 
City Allitems | Food | / Clothing | Rent ity, and a | eaaien 


ice 





,verage: Large cities___-- : j ; +0.3 | 


New England: Boston 

Middle Atlantic: 
Buiiite. cease dence 
New York. -. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh _ - -- 

‘ast North Central: 


+ 


Jit! 
otco tose o| 


enor 
Soe bo 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland____. 
Detroit 
West North Central: 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
= 2. Se a 
h Atlantic: 
Baltimore 


ti d+ 


nN Ww obo 


It tt++ tt+++ + 


a~ © aK Om Own tv 





— ih Nwwon 


Itt 
lot 
ot! 


Washington, D. C 
East South Central: Birmingham. 
West South Central: Houston__-_---| 
Mountain: Denver 
Pacific: 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco... 

Seattle.....__- 


Iinw- 





toottt 
tett+ ++ 


—-) = OO wm GO OO 
co) 


tot oltot! 


8 oe 
++e 
not 


tt+ +t++++ 
= >) 


tt+ +Etet++ 
a = 





‘ Based on indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
ci tie s. Some indexes for August are rev 
1 Based on prices for 56 cities collected on the Tuesday nearest the fifteenth of the month. 
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TaBLe 4.—Percent of Change' in Cost of Living in Large Cities, Specified Dato, 


a 








Percent of change from-- 


City Sept. 15, 1942,| Aug 15, 1939, | Jan. 1, 1941, [May 15. | 
to Sept. 15, | to Sept. 15, | to Sept. 15, | to Sent 3. 
143 6 | (1948 1943 





Average: Large cities 





New England: 
B 


Manchester... 
Portland, Maine 
~~ = “we 


New York...._. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 
Scranton... 
East North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland 
Detroit. - 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee___- 
West North Central: 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis____- 
South Atlantic: 


+++ +4+4+4+4+ 
SUN St SS on 
Won nooo 


++ 
=o 
“ae 


++ + 
HF 
oo w 


+6. 2 


2) 
6 
7.4 
1 
5 
5 
4 
6) 
1] 


+25. 
+29, 
+30. ; 
22. 
+30. 
+23. 


+25. 


Baltimore 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk. . ; 
Richmond... 
Savannah_.__. 
Washington, D. C 
East South Central: 
Birmingham 
Memphis +28. 
Mobile biibee ‘ et PS +26. 
West South Central: 
Houston... _. : ‘ ae ' . +21 
New Orleans... -_. : Sianiiamdatinie’ my a4 +28. 
Mountain: Denver. - “a a q +23. 3 | +21 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles.....__-. on ; --| 1-3. +24.8 +22. 
Portland, Oregon _ - — sitet +28. 9 +26. 
San Francisco _ +26. 5 | +23. 
SS ae a +27. 4 | +25. 


Ann 


© 


te on wo aor 


ST 





' Based on indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers i: 
cities. 
2 Data for May 15, 1942, not available. 
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[apie 5.—Percent of Change in Cost of Living in Large Cities June 15 to September 15, 
1943, by Groups of Items! 
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Based on indexes of the cost of gvods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
? Based on prices for 56 cities collected on the Tuesday nearest the fifteenth of the month. 


TaBLe 6.—Indexes of Cost of Living! in Large Cities, 1935 to September 1943 





Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





j } <= 
: Fuel,elec-| House- | yricoo}. 
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100. 
100. 
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Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities, 
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Food Prices in September 1943 


PERCENTAGE increases in retail food costs on September 14, cor. 
pared with August 1943, May and September 1942, January 194) a), 
August 1939, are presented i in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined 
in Specified Periods, by Commodity Groups 





i 17, | Sept. 15, May 12, Jan. 14, 

: 1943, to | 1942,to | 1942,to | 1941, to 

Commodity group | Sept.14, | Sept. 14, | Sept. 14, | Sept’ 14, 
| 4943 1943 i943 | 1943 





All foods +13.0 


+2.9 
+4.5 


+ 
= 





| 
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Cereals and peaary pinata 
Meats 
Beef and veal_____- : 
Pork 
Lamb... 
Chickens 
Fish, fresh and canned 
Dairy products 
Eggs. . 
Fruits and vegetables 
Fresh 
Canned 
Dried 
Beverages 
Fats and oils. ____- 
Sugar and sweets__._. 
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! The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the m 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index 
creased from 54 to 61. 


Indexes of retail food costs, by commodity groups, are shown in 
table 2 for August and September 1943, August 1939, and important 
intervening months. 


TABLE 2.—Indexes o Retail Costs of Food in 56 ' Large Cities Combined? by Commodity 
Groups, in Specified Months 


[1935-39 = 100] 





1943 1942 1941 





Commodity group 


' | 
Sept. 142} Aug. 17 | Sept.15 | May 12 | Jan. 14 





All foods 137.4 137. 2 | 126. 6 121. 6 | 


~ 


CeO & Wee -1t0 +1 he CO fea) 











Cereals and bakery products_........_.-_-- 108. 2 108. 1 ; 105. 2 
M ; 129.9 129.7 30. 124.3 
118.9 | 4119.3 124.1 | 
114.0 114.3 
134.9 135.0 
Chickens. . 147.5 147.2 
Fish, fresh and canned __ 208. 5 202. 2 
Dairy products... Peers wraas 133. 6 133. 4 
E 177.5 167.4 
167.0 4160.8 
175.8 4179.3 
130.0 130 2 
159.7 159.9 
Beverages 125.3 125. 3 
Fats and oils 126. 5 126. 5 
Sugar and swoets 126. 8 126. 6 








© 
"5 











: yaad based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
aeregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent tot 
PK... of ilies of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use o 
lation weights. 
$ Preliminary. 
4 Revised. 
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Average prices of 78 foods in 56 cities combined are given in 
table 3 for July, August, and September 1943, September 1942, and 
January 1941. 


Tapie 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' July, August, 
. and September 1943, September 1942, and January 1941 





1943 | 1942 | 1941 





Article 
Aug. | July | Sept. 
17 | 13 15 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat . 10 pounds. - 
Macaroni pound _- 
Wheat cereal 3 , 28 ounces.__| 
Corn flakes . ..8 ounces. 
et” Fea EY Re RSE A pees : 


Rolled oats 
Flour, pancake 3 
Bakery products: 

ee iin haga ins eann adenme ..pound _. 
Bread, whole-wheat__- : ae 
Bread, £76..------- TO Re IS Ne 
Vanilla cookies ; do__.- 
Soda crackers es MR 


om 
lt 
bo ed 


| 
| 
| 
} 


aes 


Oe 10 Ann Ow 
Oncor Oe 


—s 
Se 


pe OOO COO 
~ — 
DHSOW Sonwmam 





COoFK OO ABAWS 


® BS woo 


Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak =. “s 
f bee Se 
Chuck roast : Bae , : “ae 
Stew meat 3___ vine aan Nia». Roe ie ... 
eae 
Hamburger RE hs __.do 
Veal: 


SEBES 














. ; do__. 
Roast, boned and rolled *_________- do 
Pork: 
0 EE een Bae ee 
Bacon, sliced do 
Ham, sliced : do. 
Ham, whole do_. 
do 
do 
do 
Bologna, big 3 ; do 
Lamb: 
0 Oe 2 ee 
Rib chops 
ay: Roasting chickens do... 
ish: 
a ae. Pan 
Salmon, pink 
IE, nn... codecececs 
Dairy products: 


© bo Go OIwooon 


noo moO, DOO aon Om OO -1 


am bv InN mono tw 


~s 


Milk, fresh (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (store) - -- 
Miik, fresh (delivered and store) 3 
Milk, evaporated 
Eggs: Eggs, fresh 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Nee Ore Or 
Noe Oe 
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TaBie 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, July, 4,,0,. 
and September 1943, September 1942, and January 1941—Continued 





1943 1942 





Article ; | 
Sept. Aug. | July 
14? 17 | 1 


Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: 
Fruits: 
Apples........-. pound _- 
Bananas - . -- : ox... 
Oranges dozen. 
Grapefruit * ..each__| 
Vegetables: 
Beans, green _. pound __| 
Cabbage - we the 
Carrots _-. ...bunch_._| 
Lettuce _..._head_- 
Onions __ _...pound._| 
Potatoes 15 pounds__| 
Spinach__- pound --| 
Sweetpotatoes do__..| 
Beets 3__ <HEV bunch... 
Canned fruits and vegetables: 
Fruits: 
Peaches 
Pineapple __. 
Grapefruit juice 
Vegetables: 
Beans, green 
Corn 


Cents Cent 

13. 6 6. 2 

|} 411.9 10 

| 448.0 39 
10.0 | 


— Oe 

ers 

mm 00 
ee 
SRE 
owow 


= 
— 


© wm or 


16. 
6. 
8. 

13. 
8. 

71, 

14. 

17. 


— 


NNOPBwW ©¢ 


Sn 
CNHAaIAwWKOoOw 


— D 
> 


any 
~ 
NNW RACH OAT 


— 


eS 
Orb Or Or OO or Go Or 


@ 


Tomatoes. -_._- 
Soup, vegetable ! 
Dried fruits and vegetables: 
Fruits: Prunes mal ] pound 
Vegetables: 
i SS 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle * __.____ounce- 


Dork Om zon 


“Ibo o 
sw 


Beverages: 
Coffee _ - -. ..pound 
Tea... : ._.\4% pound. 
Cocoa 3_____.. 6 pound 
Fats and oils: 
| te a ee pound. 
Shortening other than lard— 
In cartons___- _.do_- 
In other containers... do 
Salad dressing _- : pint 
Oleomargarine - .. .. pound __| 
Peanut butter , eo‘ 
Oil, cooking or salad * ...pint- 
Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar , ... pound. | 
Corn sirup.. -- ..-24 ounces__| 
Molasses 3 — __..18 ounces__| 
Apple butter ?__- .....16 ounces_- 


“ao 
o ooo 


. : > ~ 
oNNI OO Wre-1nN wo Oo oLf 


noo ow OAmOowwe wo 
~~Is1 00 aworOoO 





i Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 
? Preliminary. 

3 Not included in index. 

* Revised. 

5 First priced February 1943. 

* Composite prices not computed. 

’ First priced October 1941. 
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Indexes of food costs by cities are shown in table 4 for August and 
September 1943, September 1942, and January 1941. 





apie 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Cost of All Foods by Cities,! August and September 
1943, September 1942, and January 1941 


[1935-39 = 100] 














1943 1942 1941 





1942 





1943 1941 




















City ae City 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | “Jan. || Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Jan. 
142 17 15 | 14 142 17 15 14 













































United States......-| 137.4 | 137.2 | 126.6 97.8 | South Atlantic: 

, = | ee | SS [ae 139.9 | 139.2 | 125.9] 94.3 

New England: | Baltimore.._..._--) 145.3 | 145.2 | 131.2] 97.9 
Resto. .+s4000s04e 131.0 | 131.1 | 1244] 95.2 || Charleston, 8. C_.| 136.4 | 136.5 | 126.6 95.9 
Bridgeport -------- 136.0 | 135.2 | 127.1 96.5 || Jacksonville......_| 150.0 | 150.9 | 134.2 98.8 
Fall River-..--- _| 133.4 | 134.0 | 125.7} 97.5 || Norfolk 3_........- | 149.7 | 151.1 | 131.9] 95.8 
Manchester - ----.- - 133.9 | 133.7 | 126.8 96.6 || Richmond-------- 136.7 | 137.0 | 126.2 | 93.7 
New Haven_-..----| 136.6 | 136.7 | 126.2 95.7 || Savannah.........) 152.5 152.4 | 133.3 100. 5 
Portland, Maine__| 132.7 | 133.6 | 125.8 | 95.3 || Washington, D.C-_| 138.5 | 138.5 | 128.1 97.7 
Providence.......-| 135.5 | 185.0 | 126.3/ 96.3 Winston-Salem ‘__| 138.6 | 138.3 | 119.8 93. 7 

Middle Atlantic: East South Central: 
Butiele....ckscensnae 137.3 [5137.9 | 127.6 100. 2 Birmingham --_---- 142.9 | 141.3 | 125.3 96. 0 
Newark......-----| 139.6 | 139.0 128.0 98. 8 SO eae 148.7 | 151.5 | 141.0 105. 3 
New York._-.----| 138.4") 137.2 | 125.2 99.5 Knoxville 4___...-- 157.9 | 156.2 | 134.2 97.1 
Philadelphia__..-.| 135.2 | 135.3 | 123.9 | 95.0 Louisville__....... | 134.9 | 134.7 | 124.2 95. 5 
Pittsburgh -- - _| 137.4 | 137.8 | 1289 ]| 98.0 || Memphis._-.._.-- 148.2 | 148.0 | 129.7; 94.2 
Rochester - - - ---| 132.1 | 133.1 | 125.2 99.9 || | | | 147.9 | 149.7 | 133.9 97.9 
Scranton -| 137.2 | 137.5 125.6 | 97.5 || West South Cen- 

East North Central: | tral: 
Chicago-.--- - 137.0 | 136.4 124.9} 98.2} Dallas.............| 1348 | 135.4 | 123.7 2.6 
Cincinnati - - -- -| 136.2 | 137.6 126.9 | 96.5 ERs .-| 1388.7 | 136.2 | 130.8 102. 6 
Cleveland__- .| 143.9 | 145.2 | 127.3 99. 2 || Little Rock. ---- 135.0 | 137.6 | 129.2 95. 6 
Columbus, Ohio - 130.9 | 131.6 | 119.6 93.4 | New Orleans_-.--- 151.7 | 153.3 | 135.9 101.9 
Detroit.........-..| 133.6 | 134.8 | 1247] 97.0 || Mountain: 

Indianapolis - - - 134.6 | 135.1 | 127.1 98. 2 || Butte............-| 136.0 | 137.2 | 124.6 98. 7 
Milwaukee 133.6 | 134.4 | 121.0; 95.9 || Denver._........-| 134.8 | 134.5 | 126.8 94.8 
Peoria__-- , 140.6 | 141.2 | 130.7 99.0 Salt Lake City...) 138.6 | 139.5 | 130.1 97.5 
Springfield, Il - - 141.6 | 142.1 | 130.2 96.2 || Pacific: 

West North Cen- Los Angeles.......| 141.8 | 141.1 | 137.9 | 101.8 

tral: Portland, Oreg....| 144.8 | 144.7 | 141.2 101.7 

Cedar Rapids‘ ...| 136.1 | 138.0 | 121.2 95.9 || San Francisco. --.- 139.9 | 137.3 | 133.5 99. 6 
Kansas City- - - 132.6 131.7 | 120.7 32 ee 142.4 | 139.8 | 137.3 101.0 
Minneapolis__..__| 130.4 | 130.4 | 123.3 99.0 || | 
RE 131.6 | 130.8 | 123.2; 97.9 || 

St. Louis__-_- 139.1 | 140.2 | 126.7 99. 2 

St. Paul... . 128.7 | 128.9 | 120.8 98.6 || 
Wichita 4.._.......| 146.8 | 146.2 | 132.0 | 97.2 

| 









| Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943) weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the 
ise of population weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place com- 
parisons. 
? Preliminary. 

Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
‘ Indexes based on June 1940= 100. 
§ Revised. 














Annual average indexes of food costs for the years 1913-42, and 
monthly indexes for January 1942 through September 1943 are pre- 
sented in table 5. 
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Tas ie 5.— Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,’ 1913 to September 
1943 


[1935-39= 100] 





All- 
foods 
index 


Year and 
month 





105.5 || 1942 
123.9 | November. __ 
| December 


1943 
| January- 
February 
| March __. 
April___. 
|} May_-_-_- 
'| June 
126.1 || July a 
126.6 || August _____. 
mas | September _- 





Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 


PROPOSE 


Findings of Investigating Committee on Cost-of-Living 
Index of Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE cost-of-living index compiled monthly by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was found by a special committee of the American 
Statistical Association to be “trustworthy” and “a satisfactory in- 
strument for measuring * * * average movements in the retail 
prices of goods and services purchased by city workers.”’ The 
committee ' was appointed by the American Statistical Association 
in May 1943 when Secretary Frances Perkins, at the request of the 
Bureau itself, suggested that a study of the Bureau’s index be under- 
taken by the association. The committee’s findings were issued 


early in October 1943.? 


Findings of Committee Regarding Specific Criticisms 


The committee examined 11 specific criticisms that had been made 
of the cost-of-living index of the Bureau. These criticisms, and 
the findings of the committee, are summarized in the following paces. 


1. Are the prices reported to the Bureau those actually paid by cus- 
tomers of reporting retail stores? 


The Bureau obtains its prices through field agents who interview the ov 
or managers of the stores they visit. They do not actually purchase the mer- 
chandise they price. Prices for chain stores are obtained, as a rule, not in ¢! 
stores themselves, but from the central offices. This method of collecting price 
has led to the criticism that the quotations reported will be higher or lower tha! 
actual prices according to whether it is to the interest of the retailer to appear 
to be holding prices above or below the true market. 


ers 





! The personnel of the committee was as follows: Frederick C. Mills, Columbia University, Ch 
E. Wight Bakke, Yale University; Reavis Cox, University of Pennsylvania; Margaret Reid, Iow 
College; Theodore W. Schultz, University of Chi ; and Samuel Stratton, Middlebury College 

? An Appraisal of the U. 8. Bureau of Statistics Cost-of-Living Index by a Special Comn 
the American Statistical Association (released October 10, 1943). (A ery report, pri 
the statistical evidence and technical considerations, is to be issued later. Copies of the findings an sup 
plementary report can be obtained from the Bureau of Labor S* tistics. 
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Qn the basis of 1,127 actual purchases made by buyers of the 
~ommittee at 159 independent stores and 37 chain stores, the com- 
mittee found “ a slight tendency for prices reported to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to understate prices actually charged customers. 
in its net effect this understatement involved a difference of not more 
than 1.8 percent of the total cost of the foods priced.” Visits to 
more than 200 chain stores were also made by Bureau _representa- 
tives, under the supervision of the committee, to check the accuracy 
of central-office reports of prices. In this casé an understatement 
was found involving a difference of about 0.6 percent of the total 
cost of the foods priced. 

In the opinion of the committee, “‘These checks confirm the essential 
accuracy of the food prices reported to the Bureau.’’ The committee’s 
feld tests were confined to food prices “‘because these have been most 
frequently questioned in our hearings. However, members of the 
committee have accompanied the Bureau’s agents and have observed 
the collection of the prices of other consumer goods. We believe 
these to be substantially accurate.” 


2. Are the retail stores included in the Bureau’s sample representative 
of those patronized by wage earners and lower-salarved workers 
in metropolitan areas covered by the Bureau’s compilations? 

The Bureau selects the stores from which it obtains prices on the basis of 
criteria which indicate where wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 
city buy goods and services. The specific stores from which its agents obtain 
price quotations are necessarily changed over a long period but they are changed 
slowly. Some users of the index believe that migrations of labor during the war 
have changed the purchasing habits of the workers so drastically that the group 
of stores prived by the Bureau is no longer representative. 


The committee pointed out that the ‘‘only adequate way of an- 
swering this question would have been to ask a representative sample 
of workers where they made their purchases.”’ 

* * * The Bureau, in selecting its sample of stores, considers many factors 
in order to assure itself that the stores selected are in neighborhoods where the 
income groups concerned purchase goods. We are satisfied that the Bureau’s 
criteria are the best that can be devised without a new family survey. The 
weight given to chain and independent stores is based on comparative volume 
of business with respect to all income groups and not merely those included in 
the index and has recently been revised to take account of wartime shifts in buy- 
ing. If low-income purchasers have shifted their marketing from one type of 
store to another, the weight given to each in the index may not truly reflect 
their comparative volume of business with respect to this group. 


As it was impossible for the committee to survey the current 
purchasing habits’ of consumers, it made two checks to throw light 
on the problem: June 1943 food prices were obtained on 78 food 
products * from 195 independent retail food stores within the limits 
of 6 cities and from 145 in the suburban areas of four cities in which 
there had been marked wartime expansion. Prices from the Bureau’s 
regular sample were tested in 453 comparisons with these additional 
stores within the city limits and in 305 comparisons with stores in 
outlying areas. In each case the comparison indicated that the 
total cost of the food prices in the committee’s sample was 1.7 per- 
cent less than the cost of the same foods in the Bureau’s regular 
sample of stores. 


* Not all of the 78 foods were priced in exch city. 
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The committee concluded from these checks that “food-pp;,, 
reports from the retail stores included in the regular Bureau samy/e ap, 
representative of prices prevailing in stores patronized by wage curners 
and lower-salaried workers in the cities covered by the tests made, and in 
suburban sections of the metropolitan areas tested. In particular yp, 
Sind in this evidence no support for the opinion that prices in jn. 
dependent stores in suburban districts are consistently higher thay 
prices in independent stores in neighboring large cities.” Further. the 
committee believed that the same was true for such areas in the 
country at large. ‘‘Exceptions may be found in specific boom areas 
Smaller cities and towns are not included in the Bureau’s cost-of. 
living index. The tests here reported relate to price levels on a civey 
date. On the committee’s recommendation similar tests are being 
made for subsequent months in order that the regular sample and 
the added samples may be compared with reference to price changes 
over a period of time.”’ ; 


3. To what extent is the Bureau’s index of living costs affected by th: 
omission of black-market prices? 


Wartime ration and price controls have led to a widespread belief 
that much retail trade is now being done at prices far above officially 
established ceilings through both regular and irregular channels of 
distribution. If this were true, and if above-ceiling prices were not 

Jequately represented in the Bureau’s compilations, the cost-of- 
living index would be biased downward. 

In its consideration of this point the committee distinguished 
between black markets proper, in which rationed goods are sold 
without exchange of ration coupons, and retail stores in which some 
goods are sold at above-ceiling prices, with surrender of ration coupons 
by customers. The committee made no systematic investigation of 
markets of the first type, but its questioning of informed witnesses 
indicated that “the families to which this index relates do not pur- 
chase important quantities of goods in such markets. The Bureau 
does not attempt to obtain price quotations in these markets. It is 
the opinion of the committee that it should not do so. Transactions 
in rationed goods effected without exchange of ration coupons should 
not be represented in an official indez of living costs.” 

The Bureau does obtain above-ceiling prices charged in ordinary retail outlets, 
with customary exchange of ration coupons, and these prices are included in the 
index. Among the prices reported for April and May 1943 for pork products 
1,981 out of a total of 8,707 (23 percent) were above ceilings. It is not likel) 
however, that all such cases are reported to the Bureau. The net difference 
between reported prices and the purchase prices recorded in our field tests is a! 
indication of the possible magnitude of the effect of the failure to report all above- 
ceiling prices. We conclude that there is probably an error in the index because 
of the under-reporting of above-ceiling prices by ordinary retail outlets, but that 
for food products this error does not exceed 2 percent. 


4. Does the index of living costs measure hidden price increases resu/ting 
from quality deteriorations? 
As the committee’s report notes, the Bureau seeks to hold qualit 
factors constant by pricing goods with specified characteristics, 
for many types of consumer goods is able to do so today. 


* * * For other goods and services quality deterioration is an inevitable 
accompaniment of the war effort. * * * This does not mean that all con 
sumers are today buying goods of lower quality. Many workers whose incomes 
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pave risen during the war are buying clothing and food of higher quality than 
-hey could afford in the past. * * * To the degree that higher quality 
goes with the higher prices this is a change in the level of consumption, not an 
‘nerease in the cost of living. 

Pointing out that in this inquiry the committee’s concern is with 
the price equivalent of quality change, the report states: ‘‘We be- 
lieve that consumers’ goods and services, in the aggregate, have since 
1939 suffered some loss of quality that is not reflected in reported prices. 
No dollar value can be put on this loss. In large part it is an intangible 
and unmeasurable element:of the war. Consumers cannot be com- 
pensated for it. The cost-of-living index takes incomplete account of it.” 


5. Are the rents reported to the Bureau those actually paid by tenants? 


J 

Some users of the index have been under the impression that rentals 
are still obtained from rental agents, who are under pressure from the 
rent-control authorities, and that the rent reports are, therefore, 
biased downward. ‘The committee made no field check on this point, 
but did examine the Bureau’s procedure and found that all rental 
reports are obtained directly from tenants by agents who visit their 
homes. ‘‘We believe that the rents thus reported are free from bias and 
may be accepted as accurate.”’ 


6. Are the housing facilities included in the sample representative of 
those occupied by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities? 

The Bureau’s housing sample includes 51,500 family dwelling units, 
representing a complete revision of the former sample in each city 
covered. In the opinion of the committee, “The new samples are 
satisfactory representations of family dwellings in the cities represented 
in the general index. We do not believe that these 34 cities adequately 
represent the diversity of urban housing conditions in the country as a 
whole. We recommend that advantage be taken of rental surveys now in 
process or being planned by the Bureau and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to increase the coverage of the index.”’ 

The committee noted that the Bureau’s housing sample includes 
family dwelling units only. Under wartime conditions single rooms 
and portions of former family dwelling units have become more im- 
portant as living quarters for workers. ‘Evidence presented to the 
committee indicates that rental rates for individual rooms and for 
parts of family dwelling units have risen more rapidly in many con- 
gested war centers than have rentals for whole family dwelling units.”’ 
However, “‘the inclusion of these expenditures in the Bureau’s rent 
index, even at levels well above those of 1942, would affect the total 


cost-of-living index only slightly.” 


7. Does the Bureau’s rent index accurately measure recent changes in 
the cost of housing to wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
living in large cities? 

_ The committee pointed out that: (1) There has been some deteriora- 

tion in the quality of housing in certain regions. Some of this is 

unmeasurable and constitutes a loss of which the index does not take 
account. Measurable changes, however, are recorded by the Bureau 
as rent increases. (2) Workers who have moved from low-rent to 
high-rent areas and workers who have moved from family dwelling 
units to rooms in lodging houses or private homes have experienced 
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substantial advances in housing costs. These changes are illustrat jo). 
of changes in manner of living which the Bureau’s index—desicned 
— to record changes in unit prices over a period of time—doe< not 
retiect. 

On the whole, as regards housing, the committee believed ha; 
‘‘for the areas covered by the Bureau’s sample the index of rents provi ies 
an acceptable measure of changes in the cost of housing for urban wor}-ers 
who live in the same communities and in residences of the same ge): rq) 
types as those occupied before the defense and war effort.” . 


8. Are the goods and services priced now typical of those purchase) | 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities? 


An index of the cost of living, if it is to be meaningful, must measure chang 
occurring in the prices of what is actually consumed. The committee has ¢'\ 
attention, therefore, to the methods by which the Bureau has adjusted the ¢\, 
ments of the index to changes in consumption. 

The basis for the selection of commodities and services included in the index is 
a study of consumer expenditures relating to the years 1934-36. The standards 
represented in that selection related to the consumption of urban families sup- 
ported by wages or clerical salaries with incomes averaging about $1500. These 
standards were somewhat higher than the level of expenditures of this group ip 
the thirties because the sample did not include families receiving relief of any 
kind or families with incomes under $500. With the rising incomes of 1939 and 
succeeding years, wage earners’ expenditures probably came closer to the stand- 
ards on which the cost-of-living index is based. As of 1940 the commodities and 
services included in the index were probably more representative of actual co: 
sumption by urban workers than they had been 5 years before. Since 194! 
rationing and the disappearance of. commodities have altered the kinds and 
quantities of goods and services consumers can buy. Corresponding changes 
have been made in the composition of the index of living costs. Durable meta! 

oods have been virtually withdrawn. The current food index was adjusted i: 

{arch 1943 on the basis of the apr per yo of Agriculture’s estimates of expected 
consumption of different kinds of food in 1943. Other elements of the index 
have been altered to accord with rationing orders. There is no completely satis- 
factory solution of the problem faced by makers of a cost-of-living index whe: 
the character of consumption is changing. We believe that the adjustments mad 
by the Bureau represent a reasonable compromise between the desire to reflect current 
consumption and the desire to maintain an index that measures with accuracy averag: 
changes in the unit prices of consumer goods and services. 

We would add that changes in the kinds and quantities of goods consumed) 
average families in the United States have not as yet been very great. Mass 
consumption is slow to change. 


9. Does the index of living costs measure changes in average famil, 
expenditures on consumer goods and services? 


The report pointed out that this question reflects the popular 
interpretation of the phrase “cost of living” as representing the total 
amount families spend for goods and services. The committee 
emphasized that the index does not measure all changes in family 
expenditures; it is designed to measure only those changes in famils 
expenditures resulting from changes in unit prices. Alterations in 
family expenditures resulting from changes in manner of living. 
whether the changes are due to choice or necessity, ‘‘can be measure: 
only by other statistical devices, such as direct inquiry into acti. 
family incomes and expenditures or the index of consumer expe!- 
tures now being published by the Department of Commerce.”’ 


10. Does the Bureau’s index provide an a approximatio! 
recent changes in the cost of living for urban workers? 


The committee emphasized again that four important qualificativns 
should be borne in mind in connection with the index: (1) That !' 
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relates only to living costs of wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
in large cities, (2) that it is a measure primarily of changes in the 
average unit prices of consumers’ goods and services and not of changes 


in family expenditures resulting from changes in income or in plane 
of living, (3) that it does not reflect the full effects of quality deteri- 


oration in certain consumers’ goods and services and in housing, and 
(4) that the kinds of goods ol services used have changed somewhat 
under the stress of war conditions. With these qualifications, the 
committee was of the opinion that “as a measure of price changes 
affecting urban workers in large cities [the index] is a good approxima- 


tion. 
11. Is the index an adequate instrument for use in matters of public 
policy? 


Those charged with the formulation of public policy and its implementation 
must frequently make use of an index of living costs. The President, Congres- 
sional committees, and public agencies such as the War Labor Board, the Social 
Security Board, the Office of Price Administration, the Treasury, Bureau of the 
Budget, State Department, and others must consider the economic experience of 
citizens as reflected in the index in formulating and in evaluating the effect of their 
several policies. 

The committee was convinced that the index is a satisfactory 
instrument “for measuring what it attempts to measure—average 
movements in the retail prices of goods and services purchased by 
city workers. If public policy is in need of a guide on this point, the 
index is a satisfactory one.”’ 


In general it can be said, therefore, that the greater the dependence of public 
policy upon a measurement of what is happening nationally to prices of consum- 
ers’ goods, the more useful the index is. On the other hand, the greater the 
dependence of public policy upon a measurement of what is happening to prices 
in particular areas, for particular population groups, and for particular commodi- 
ties not covered by the Bureau, the less useful it becomes. 

The value of the index for certain uses is greatly enhanced if it is used as one 
among several measures rather than alone. For some problems it should be used 
as a first approximation to the truth to be corrected by knowledge of the par- 

* 


ticular situation. * 


The report gives three illustrations of public use of the index, 
together with an appraisal of the value of the index in each: 


(a) Use of the index to measure the degree of inflation. If we define inflation 
as a situation in which the aggregate value of all goods and services exchanged 
in an economy increases more rapidly than the physical volume of these goods and 
services, a cost-of-living index is an obviously relevant measuring tool. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, however, does not cover all consuming groups 
inoureconomy. It relates only to the retail prices of consumers’ goods purchased 
by families of moderate income in large cities. Prices in primary markets and in 
various wholesale markets are also important indicators of inflation. For this 
reason we do not believe that the Bureau’s cost-of-living index should be used by 
itself as a measure of the extent of inflation. It has great value as one among a 
group of measurements available to administrators of an anti-inflation program. 

(b) Use of the index in the control of retail prices. The index is a useful instru- 
ment in retail price control.. Its use would be greater if coverage were broadened 
to inelude prices of more commodities. However, it should be remembered that 
the commodities selected for measurement are chosen not only because they are 
important in the customary purchases of consumers, but also because their price 
movements are like those of related commodities. If the present national and city 
averages were supplemented by regional measures and by more detailed index 
numbers for commodity groups, their usefulness would be greatly increased. 
Fe price control cannot be based solely upon averages comprehending great 
diversity. 
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(c) Use of the index as an instrument in making wage and salary adjust men; 
On the general question of policy involved in deciding whether wage rat, 
salaries should, in times of peace, be adjusted in accordance with movem 
an index of living costs the committee does not speak. However, we ha 
asked to appraise the Bureau’s index with reference to the uses to which it 
put. If the index is to be appropriately used in this connection, severa 
must be kept in mind. 

The general index is a national average, and relates to large cities only. 
is considerable variation in the level of living costs in different parts of the c 
and in the degree of change in living costs in different regions. There are 
trial variations in living costs. Costs in coal towns and textile towns are af; 
by special factors and have distinctive movements. Living-cost changes 
also with income levels. Recent advances have been somewhat greater for \ 
ers at lower income levels because foods, which have risen sharply in Price, 
of greater importance in the budgets of low-income families.‘ Such variation 
are characteristic of economic changes in a system as diverse as that of the (; hited 
States. 

These facts have relevancy for several possible uses to which the index may be 
put in connection with wage and salary adjustments. In the first place, in th, 
application of general wage policies of national scope it is proper and necessary io 
utilize a measure that averages these varying movements, as a national inder does. 
If wages and salaries of workers in particular regions, in particular industries and 
at particular income levels are to be adjusted to living-cost changes affecting then 
specifically, indexes of living costs adapted to special circumstances will be required 
The construction of adequate regional and other special purpose index _— 
of living costs would involve broader sampling and heavier expenditures by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The use of the index in such specific wage adjustments is not, of course, the 
one which is currently most significant. Wage rates cannot be contractuall; 
geared to the movements in the cost-of-living index under the Federal Govern- 
ment’s present stabilization policy if to do so would result in wage increases 
inconsistent with that policy. In the Government’s stabilization program the 
cost-of-living index has two uses; first, to explain the 15-percent increase in wage 
rates permitted by the “Little Steel’’ formula, and second, to give an indicatior 
of the pressure placed upon present wage rates by workers’ experience in meeting 
the rising cost of living. We have found no evidence that would invalidate the 
index for the first purpose. For the second purpose, however, that of estimating 
the pressure on present wage rates and the present wage-adjustment formula 
by workers’ experience with living costs, a national average of living costs is not 
satisfactory. The reason for this does not arise from any inaccuracy, but from 
the fact that it is an average. The experience from which dissatisfaction comes 
is not that of the statistical average man. It is the experience of the individual 
worker or group of workers involved. 

The fact that the index is one of prices and not of consumers’ actual expend- 
itures should provide further warning. The difference between the movements 
of prices and changes in actual expenditures is significant in times of great mobility 
changes in the pattern of living, commodity and housing shortages, quality 
deterioration, and increased taxes and bond purchases. Since a price index 
cannot reflect completely these facts of consumers’ experience, it cannot full; 
measure what workers mean by changes in their cost of living. The dissatisfactio: 
or satisfaction of workers arises from their own and not the statistician’s concep- 
tion of the “cost of living’”’ in relation to their own and not the average incom: 

One further pofnt needs emphasis. A decline in the plane of living cannot be 
prevented in an economy that absorbs a large part of the country’s products for 
military purposes. When the total available supply of consumers’ goods declines 
the real income and the plane of living of the average citizen must decline. If 
the wages and salaries of any group or the prices received by any group are geared 
to a cost-of-living index, making it possible for them to purchase the same voliime 
of goods as before, the consequences are clear. The remainder of the popula- 
tion whose income is not geared to the index must suffer a greater decline in t|icir 
plane of living than would be expected in view of the reduction in the available 
supply of consumers’ goods. It is not intelligent conservation of the nation: 
human resources, of course, to permit a reduction in the plane of living of those 
living at or near subsistence levels. But for the population at large war means 


reduced consumption. 


4 Furthermore, the actual family expenditures of low-income groups have probably risen more 
those of higher-income groups, because consumers at low-income levels have not been in position to 


omize by purchasing goods 4 lower grades than those to which they have been accustomed in the : st. 
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The use of a cost-of-living formula to adjust the income of one group of citizens 
will not prevent reduction of consumption for citizens generally. It can result 
only in shifting a larger share of the burden of that reduction onto the shoulders 
of those whose income is not geared to the formula. The preferable alternative 
-. one that combines rigorous and extensive taxation, government borrowing 
from individuals, rationing and price control as means of restricting consumption, 
keeping inflationary forces in check and insuring an equitable sharing of the 


hurdens of war. 


Committee’s Recommendations 


The report made the following recommendations for action by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

‘In the course of its hearings and work the committee has reviewed 
the many uses the Bureau of Labor Statistics must take into account 
in making its cost-of-living indexes more effective during the war 
and in the coming period of reconstruction. The following recommen- 
dations are based upon this review. They are made with the under- 
standing that proper consideration will be given to the costs of the 
studies proposed, as well as to the needs of administrators and legis- 
lators for the information these studies will yield. The Bureau and 
the appropriate Congressional committees will weigh the expected 
benefits against these costs. 

‘With this proviso, the committee recommended— 

“1. That the Bureau of Labor Statistics provide separate regional 
indexes of changes in city living costs. The economic differences 
between the several large geographic areas of the United States make 
it essential that separate indexes of the cost of living for various 
regions be prepared. 

“2. That the Bureau expand its indexes of the cost of living in small 
cities so that they will be as representative of these cities as the large- 
city indexes are for large cities. 

“3. That the Bureau cooperate with other interested governmental 
agencies to collect the information necessary and to prepare an index 
of the cost of living for nonfarm communities in the United States. 

“4. That the Bureau take steps immediately to prepare and pub- 
lish cost-of-living indexes for: (a) Communities of different size; 
and (b) Certain specialized industrial areas, such as those in which 
coal mining, textiles, etc., are concentrated. 

“5. That the Bureau immediately expand its work on the develop- 
ment of measures of geographic differences in cost of living; and that 
analyses of these differences be continuously carried on. 

“To carry out the foregoing recommendations, it will be necessary 
for the Bureau immediately to expand its samples of large and small 
cities, and employ existing information and collect additional data 
to develop weights which will reflect the geographic, industrial, and 
economic factors involved in the proposed indexes. 

_ “6. That frequent small-sample studies of family expenditures and 
incomes be conducted, and that once in 5 years a comprehensive 
study be made to provide data on local differences in income and 
consumption habits among occupational groups in the United States. 
Furthermore, that adequate analyses and integration of these studies 
and existing data be planned and regularly provided for. Since 
these kinds of studies provide the weights which reflect the changes 
in consumption habits and are important in keeping the cost-of-living 
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indexes in line with current economic development, it is essentig 
that they be made periodically. ; 

“7. That the Bureau undertake analyses of the shifting IMportanee 
of the various items included in family budgets and the degree 4, 
which these items are correlated with other items in price movemen; 
To keep sufficiently abreast of these kinds of changes, the committo, 
feels that a comprehensive study of the interrelationships of pric, 
changes and of the correlation between price changes and other feto>: 
(size of community, quality, and season) shovld be made. 

“8. That the Bureau publish average prices for the pri cipal 
commodities and services in each of the major categories of consump. 
tion and that as rapidly as the validity of the samples and averages 
of smaller groups of these goods and services can be assured, that ip. 
dexes and average prices for these groups also be published. Fo, 
general index purposes, some of the Bureau of Labor Statistics sam. 
ples (of cities, goods and services) might be reduced; the pressure for 
increasing detail on the part of those using these indexes, however 
requires larger samples for most phases of the work. At the present 
time—except for foods, fuels, and certain other commodities —thp 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is not warranted in publishing basic data 
on average prices by cities because the samples have in general heey 
considered as inadequate to provide more than stable relatives for 
large agzregates of commodities and services. 

‘‘In periods of rapid changes in consumption habits, the specifica- 
tions of goods and services purchased by consumers, as well as the 
lists of stores from which consumers buy, must be reviewed at frequent 
intervals if the cost-of-living index is to be maintained as a dependable 
instrument. 

“9. That the Bureau pay continuous attention through special 
studies to changes in the specific consumer goods and services which 
it prices, continuing the survey of wartime prices initiated in the 
spring of 1943. 

“10. That the Bureau conduct frequent field suveys to determine 
the necessity of changing the number of outlets from which prices ar 
obtained, or of shifting from outlets in one area to those in another. 
in order to maintain adequate samples for the indexes, as well as for 
the average prices. 

‘11. That the Bureau prepare for publication an historical summary 
of the development of the concept of the cost-of-living index and of 
the purposes for which that index is used. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of the cost of living has been developed with gradual 
improvements in methodology since the introduction of the index of 
food costs in 1903 by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics. The 
report herein recommended should, in addition, describe the expan- 
sion of uses to which the index has been put, as well as to provide 
an explanation of the ideal form of index which would serve tliese 


several purposes.” 





Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale Prices in September 1943 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics index of commodity prices in primary 
markets ' remained unchanged at 103.1 percent of the 1926 average, 
from August to September. Weakening prices for certain agricultural 
commodities, largely fruits and vegetables, were offset by higher quo- 
tations for industrial commodities such as coal, lumber, and paper and 
pulp. In September the all-commodity index was 3.5 percent higher 
than for the corresponding month of last year and 37.5 percent above 
its pre-war level of August 1939. 

Average prices for farm products and foods declined during the 
month. Most industrial commodity groups rose fractionally. Mis- 
cellaneous commodities were 0.4 percent higher; building materials, 
0.3 percent; and textile products, fuel and lighting materials, and chem- 
icals and allied products, 0.1 percent. The indexes for hides and leather 
products, metals and metal products, and bousefurnishing goods were 
steady. 

Prices for foods in primary markets continued to decline. Led by a 
decrease of over 7 percent for fruits and vegetables, foods averaged 
0.8 percent lower than in August. Marked declines were reported in 
prices for potatoes, onions, and lemons. Quotations were also lower 
for oranges, canned tomatoes, and mutton. Prices were higher for 
flour, oatmeal, pretzels, dried fruits, apples, eggs, and pickled codfish. 

Average prices for farm products in primary markets dropped 0.3 
percent during September, largely as a result of lower prices for calves, 
cows, sheep, live poultry, hops, alfalfa seed, wool, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Grains rose 2.5 percent with increases ranging from less 
than 2 percent for wheat to almost 10 percent for barley. Average 
prices for livestock rose 0.5 percent because of higher markets for hogs 
and steers. In addition, increased prices were reported for hay, 
tobacco, and timothy seed. 

The movement in prices for industrial commodities was mixed and 
in most instances very slight. Quotations for hides, skins, and leather 
products remained firm. Cotton goods rose fractionally as a result of 
higher quotations for broadcloth shirting. 

Continued advances in prices for gasoline and for anthracite ac- 
counted for the increase of 0.1 percent in the fuel and lighting materials 
group index. Minor decreases were reported in prices for bituminous 
coal in some areas. 

In the metals and metal products group a fractional advance in 
prices for farm machinery was counterbalanced by a decline in quota- 
tions for certain plumbing equipment with the result that the index 
for the metals and metal products group remained unchanged from 
its level of the preceding 2 months. 


.< The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in the 
first commercial transaction.’”” They are prices quoted in primary markets at principal distribution points. 
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The action of the Office of Price Administration in making aj \p. 
ward adjustment in ceiling prices for lumber, together with |); she 
prices for asphalt, accounted for the rise of 0.3 percent in the build. 
ing materials group index. Lower prices were reported for pain 
materials, such as butyl acetate, red jlead, turpentine, and for Pop. 
derosa pine boards. 

A sharp increase in prices for cottonseed meal raised the index fo, 
fertilizer materials by 0.6 percent, with a resulting increase of () | 
percent in the chemicals and allied products group index. 

Prices for housefurnishing goods remained steady. 

Average prices for cattle feed rose 2.5 percent because of a pro- 
nounced rise in the cottonseed meal market. Paper and pulp increased 
1.2 percent as a result of higher prices for news print. Quotations 
were also higher for a few soap products. 

While prices for industrial commodities have moved within a very 
narrow range in the past year, markets for most agricultural com- 
modities have risen substantially. From September 1942 to Septem- 
ber 1943 farm product prices advanced over 14 percent, led by an 
increase of nearly 28 percent for grains and over 6 percent for live- 
stock and poultry, with marked gains in prices for fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The sharp rise in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables 
also accounted for an increase of 2.5 percent in average prices for 
foods since September of last year. Quotations for meats, on the 
other hand, dropped more than 8 percent. 

Among the important increases in industrial commodity markets 
in the past 12 months were 28 percent for cattle feed and drugs and 
pharmaceuticals; about 7 percent for paper and pulp and lumber: 
approximately 5 percent for coal; and over 4 percent for petroleum 
products. Prices for a few industrial commodities were lower in 
September than they were a year ago. Plumbing and heating fixtures 
dropped 4 percent; hides and skins, nearly 2 percent; and cement, 
about one-half of 1 percent. 

Prices for nearly all types of commodities in September were con- 
siderably higher than before the outbreak of the war in August 1939 
Industrial fats and oils were 151 percent higher than before the war; 
cattle feed, 133 percent higher; grains, 132 percent; drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, 114 percent; fruits and vegetables, livestock and poultry, 
and other farm products, nearly 100 percent. 

Raw materials were 69 percent above the August 1939 level, and 
semimanufactured commodities and finished products, approximately 
25 percent over their pre-war level. 

Percentage comparisons of the September 1943 level of wholesale 
prices with August 1943, September 1942, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers, are given in table 1 
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Tapiy 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
September 1943, with Comparisons for Previous | Months 
[1926 = 100] 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to September 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity grow 
selected years from 1926 to 1942, and by months from Sept, 
1942 to September 1943, are shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commoditic: 
(1926 = 100] 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to September 1943 


The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,’ “Semimanufactured articles,” and “Manufactured 
products,”’ was shown on pages 10 to 12 of Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1941 (Serial No. R. 1434). 
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e 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during August and September 1943 are shown by the index numbers 


in table 4. 


These indexes are not averaged to obtain’ an index for the 


month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 


te week, 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, August 
and September 1943 


[1926 = 100] 
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Labor Turnover 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, Telephone, 


and Telegraph Industries, August 1943 


THE total separation rate for all manufacturing industries in Aucust 
1943 was 8.12 per 100 employees, the highest rate in recent years. The 
quit rate rose to a new high of 6.24, indicating that more than four- 
fifths of a million persons quit their jobs during August. 

The extremely high quit rate in August was due in no small part t 
the return to school of teachers and students. These people had 
accepted industrial employment for the summer as a means of helping 
the war effort, with the understanding that employment would 
terminate as schools reopened. Other reasons, such as leaving for a 
better job, general restlessness, unsuitability for the job, and home 
duties, continued to be cited by many firms in explanation of the 
increased number of quits. 

In striking contrast to the large increase in the quit rate since the 
war began was the decline in the lay-off rate. Whereas the quit rate 
rose from 0.82 in August 1939 to 6.24 in August 1943, the lay-off rate 
declined from 2.05 to 0.46 per 100 employees over the same period. 

In each of the 27 selected industries for which turnover data for 
women are compared with those for men, the quit rates for women are 
considerably higher than for men. In 21 industries, however, the 
accession rates ne women are far greater than the separation rates, 
indicating that women are still being added to the labor force in large 
numbers. The lack of available male labor has resulted in higher 
separation rates than accession rates for men in 20 of these 27 industries. 

In both anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, the total separation 
rates were considerably below the rate for all manufacturing industries. 
The quit rate in anthracite mining (1.87) was lower than in any 
snastelaniaiians industry. The separation rate in metalliferous mining 
was 7.45 per 100 employees. The furloughing of soldiers to work in 
the metal mines increased the accession rate in this industry to 7.56 
per 100 employees, which resulted in expanded employment in 
August. 
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Labor Turnover 





The separation rate for the telephone industry (3.93), while con- 
siderably lower than that for all manufacturing, was nevertheless 
higher than the accession rate and therefore resulted in employment 
declines. Although the separation rate for the telegraph industry was 
higher than that for the telephone industry, its accession rate was more 
‘han sufficient to offset the separations. 















Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates in Manufacturing Industries ! 








Turnover rate per 100 employees 





f turnover and | 






























year et Pale _ | Sep- | No- | De- 
: a — March; April) May | June | July —- tem- — vem- | cem- 
_ re | SUSt | ber ber | ber 
| | 
1] separation: | | | | | 
1943_. 7.11 | 7.04 7.69 | 7.54 | 6.57 | 7.07 | 7.56 (28.12 - 
1942____ 5.10 | 4.82 5.36 | 6.12 | 6.54 | 6.46 | 6.7 7.06 | 8.10 | 7.91 | 7.09 | 6.37 
1939_. _| 3.19 | 2.61 | 3.18 | 3.46 | 3.48 | 3.31 | 3.36 | 3.01 | 2.79 | 2.91 | 2.95 | 3.46 
Out | | j | | 
1943_. 4.45 | 4.65 5.36 | 5.41 | 4.81 | 5.20 | 5.61 |26. 24 | | _| 
1942_- 2.36 | 2.41 3.02 | 3.59 | 3.77 | 3.85 | 4.02 | 4.31 | 5.19 | 4.65 | 4.21 3. 71 
1939 . 85 . 64 . 82 .76 | .68 -73 | .70 .82 | 1.07 .93)} .83 |) .69 
Discharge: | 
1943. 52} .50| .57| .53| .55| .61] .68| 2.68 Sa ey AS 
1942... .30| .29 .338| .35] .38| .88| .43] .42|) .44] .45] .43] .46 
1939__- . 10 .10 13 .10 .13 > io .14 .14 Ss fi » ae 
Lay-off: 3 
1943__- 74 . 54 .52| .64 . 45 . 50 .50 | 2. 46 : 
1942__ 1.61 | 1.39 1.19] 1.31 | 1.43 | 1.21] 1.05] .87] .68| .78]| .65 . 70 
1939__- 2.24 | 1.87 2.23 | 2.60 | 2.67 | 2.46 | 2.54 | 2.05 | 1.58 | 1.81 | 1.97 2. 65 
Military: | 
1943__-- 1.26 | 1.23 112; .87 . 69 . 69 .69 | 2.66 
1942___- . 67 . 56 . 63 . 68 . 68 78 .93 | 1.13 | 1.48 | 1.71 | 1.55 1, 29 
Miscellaneous: 4 
1943___- : oy Aas oan a .09 |} .07 .07 .08 | 2.08 co 
1942_.... ee .17 .19 .19 > oe . 30 oo .3l .32 | .25 2i 
Accession: 
1943__- ‘ 8.28 | 7.87 8.32 | 7.43 | 7.18 | 8.40 | 7.83 |27. 52 | Rie — 
1942___- 6.87 | 6.02 | 6.99 | 212 / 7.29 | 8.25 | 8.28 | 7.90 | 9.15 | 8.69 | 8.14 | 6.92 
1939___- 4.09 | 3.06 3.34 | 2.93 | 3.29 | 3.92 | 4.16 | 5.06 | 6.17 | 5.89 4.10 2. 84 











l'urnover rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly by the Bureau 
Labor Statistics as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer only to pay 
periods ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, labor turnover data refer to all employees 
whereas the employment and payroll reports relate only to wage earners. Certain seasonal industries such 
is canning and preserving, are not covered by the labor turnover survey and the sample is not as extensive 
1s that of the employment survey which includes a larger number of small plants. 
q Preliminary. 
5 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
‘ Data for 1939 included in quits. 
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TaBie 2.—Monthly Turnover Rates in Selected Groups and Industries, Augu:t 1943 





Turnover rate per 100 employe: 





Total separation Quit Total 


Au - | Au- 
gust! | July | gust 


Industry 








Manufacturing 


_ 
—_ 


Iron and steel and their products " 
Blast furnaces, steel vm & and rolling mills__ 
Gray-iron castings - - 3 = 
Steel castings. . 

Cast-iron pipe and ‘fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wire products sail 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools (except - tools, machine tools, files, and 
Saws) ._. ; : 

Hardware 

Plumbers’ supplies _ 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment __ 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings ‘ 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 

Fabricated structura; metal products. - 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. 
Forgings, iron and steel 

Firearms (60 caliber and under)?_- 


AN OO wor 

ow ee Oo 

=SFss5s8Es 
ne 


oe 
SPP PPO PPR POWER POON OPER BP Domino 


ms 
AFF PAA PHP ORONO DON ohm NID Oo 


S=SeBRss 





&8 


OPRAD BRM mar 98 0 
Se te a. ye 


— 


FAAP A PAPOKP OPA BONA OWSRH 


—_ 


shinery except electrical 

Engines and turbines ? 

Agricultural machinery and tractors _- 

Machine tools 3 - 

Machine-tool accessories ? 

Metalworking a | and equipment, 
elsewhere classified ? : 

Textile machinery 

General industrial machinery, except pumps_. 

Pumps and pumping equipment--__-__. 


SSSR BELTS 


Automobiles 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories - 


NPN SNM 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Aluminum and magnesium products ?_____..__- ie 
Aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining?_| 1 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum ‘| 
and magnesium 2, 
Rolling and drawing of copper and moos vars 3) 
Lighting equipment. 


SF S88 


~ 
ons 
_ 


— 
PARA AOMMR SS WMG NAMM GW MAM MOM ABOPAMW AAMNoN OAS oe 


Lumber and timber basic products_. - 
Sawmills___. 
Planing and plywood mills_................-_---.| 


SS 828 888 KEe 


PES Nee YS-S 


Ico oo 


QxNVO NVeen S= 
JES S3SS88 


~] 
aes 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings .--| 


2S R2S SRE 


— 
ao 
ou 
“SO 


= 


Stone, clay, and glass pontoon. 
Giass and glass products_.- 
Cement.._.. 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 
Pottery and related products --- 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment for industrial use ?___..___-_- 
Radios, radio equipment, phonographs ?____. 
Communication equipment, except radios 2 


s4 


SOLR SOW WO SN orRge 
88S sstss 
BS 


SSEN RSRES BF 


SRLS 


Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related equipment ?. 
Ammunition, except for small arms ?_...........- 


NONN 

S328 

Ct 

SSBz 

Oro 

8SSs 

PO POET SOGs «ON Goo GOD EXON monge 
SAR = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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».—Monthly Turnover Rates in Selected Groups and Industries, August 1943— 
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Industry 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 

















Nonmanufacturing 


Total separation 





Au- 
gust! 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles - _--- 8. 63 
AlrerOle 9 ciccacepthscccecsec ccccnnctoesacene = 7.00 
Aircraft parts 3......-. oe eececceesccecncseese 5. 86 
Shipbuilding and repairs ?. . ..........--...-.-..-- | 11.16 

ee ee | 8.23 
Cotte tind dene hbbnddtinns qnosoteanameonns | 9.02 
Silk and rayon goods. -.-..............- a te 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing- - 5. 48 
ee Ee | 6.7% 
a" ee saa ae 
REE Sn aE | 9.55 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen | 

CG an A AP 

Apparel and other finished textile products... _......- | 8. 58 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats... --- 6. 34 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work .clothing and | 

Sits Btn gece Sans onccdneccaneseus 8. 67 
Women’s clothing, except corsets... ..........--.-- 8. 60 

Leather and leather products. -.-...........-- SM Pd r £2 
dh ceenseracnneaik nian --| 5.85 
ar a a ee Ae Ss ae 

Food and kindred products. ..............--.-------- 12. 25 
El 12. 13 
hcg Si cccen nenninednaneces 12. 41 

Paper and allied producis._............-.......-- adios 8. 49 
ee a inn dicacemesaianss. 7. 43 
pS EN, GN ae 11. 56 


Chemicals and allied products--...............-..-.--. 7. 38 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...................--- 7. 66 

Rayon and allied products_................-_-- an. &£@ 
Industrial chcmicals, except explosives -----_--- ; 4.97 
i i rn crnabdine i RS EE es 5.72 
, Small-arms ammunition 3_.....................-- | 9.72 
Products of petroleum and coal__..................-- | 3.93 
cnc cccccekawesserece | 3.56 

x ES a 7. 73 
u Rubber tires and inner tubes... -__--_- Ke ere 5. 42 
3 Rubber footwear and related products... ....-.- 10. 75 
y Miscellaneous rubber industries__............-..-- 8. 50 
® Tobacco manufactures......................_. = 9. 95 
: Miscellaneous industries...................._-- ; 4. 8! 


Turnover rate per 100 employees 
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Total accession 


Au- 
gust! 





July 












8. 76 9. 26 
6. 62 7.11 
7.12 7.73 
7. 86 7.37 
4.78 6. Ol 
5. 49 5. 07 
6. 54 6. 56 
6. 68 7. 68 
5. 50 5. 76 













7.17 6. 82 
5.17 5. 07 
7. 64 7.03 
6. 11 7. 85 
5. 94 5 ) 
3. 20 3. 02 
6. 45 6. 22 
1.48 12. 26 
11. 69 11. 92 
2. 43 11. 04 























7.93 7. 63 
7. 22 | 6. 37 
10. 40 | 11. 05 
5. 51 6. 55 
§. 17 5. 57 
4. 68 4.92 
4. 90 5. 43 
3.81 3. 83 
3. 56 3. 60 
8.15 8. 20 
7.78 &. 63 
6. 56 10. 31 

50 7.50 
11. 52 10. 57 

55 2 












' Preliminary. 


ly Labor Review (p. 487). 
* Not svalebie.” ¥ 


; Publication of accession rates is restricted in these specific war industries. 
: * Comparable rates for May and June 1943, respectively, are as follows: Total separation, 
35, 2.94; discharge, 0.64, 0.66; lay-off, 0.24, 0.20; military and miscellaneous, 1.01, 0.86; and total accession, 
05,3.40. Data for earlier months back to January 1939 are published in September 1943 issue of the Month. 








5.24, 4.66; quit, 
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TaBie 3.—Monthly Turnover Rates for Men and Women in Selected Groups and Indy;. 
tries Engaged in War Production, August 1943 ' 





Turnover rate per 100 employee 





Industry oe Soe Quit Total 





Men |'Women| Men Women Men 





. 46 


a 


Iron and steel and their products , : 5.65) 8. 7.89 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills- 3. 99 | 4 . 63 | . 42 | 
Gray-iron castings - - , “a be : . . |- 10.03 
Steel castings. - -__. seal ‘ . q A . 52 | 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings -___- Se . 09 | .45) 3. 7. 04 
Firearms, 60 caliber and under ‘ . 13 | . 23 | ; | 6.95 


Machinery, except electrical madi 3. § . 66 | 
Engines and turbines celia ‘ 8.7 3. 9! . 21 | 
Machine tools _ - , a 3 5. , 3. 45 | . 46 
Machine-tool accessories - - es a : - 67 | I 3. 15 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not | 

elsewhere classified 5. 5. 3.8 5. 69 | 
General industrial machinery, except pumps ; . 52 | ; . 65 | . 65 
Pumps and pumping equipment... __.._.-- = 5. ; . 52 | . 60 


DDw 


Ors Nh 
Sb 


Nonferrous metals and their products_.._..._._.____- 9. 9. 9! ; . 44 
Aluminum and magnesium products__.______- ns ; f 7.4 . 08 
Aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining 08 | 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
24 
_* 


and magnesium 
. 83 | 


Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys. 
. 03 
5. 06 
7.89 


(?) 


Electrical machinery ' 
Electrical equipment for industrial use 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs 
Communication equipment, except radios __ 


Boo wp 
— * 


25 | 
40 
74 | 
30 


Ordnance... _- P —_— Seednal 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related equipment-. | 


NINA 
ws 


~1 90 ge ge 


Ammunition, except for small arms. 
Tanks_. 


a 
BRZE 





95 
77 
90 | 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Aircraft _- ae 
Aircraft parts_- 

Shipbuilding and repairs 


S&S 
MOO me OF 
BSB 


_ 
_ 


37 
33 | 
65 
50 


—y 


Chemicals and allied products. _-.__. 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives 
Explosives. _- : 
Small-arms ammunit 


SSSR LELKB LRSE 
FINS 2009 mSoo 


PO PAP2 CANN 
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| Data are preliminary. 
? Data not available. 
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Building Operations 


Building Construction in Urban Areas, September 1943 


THE dollar valuation of building construction started in urban areas 
of the United States during September 1943 approximated 91 million 
dollars, 13 percent less than during August 1943. Federal contract 
awards for building construction declined 45 percent while private 
work increased 1 percent. New residential construction decreased 22 
percent from August to September and new nonresidential building, 
i4 percent. The dollar volume of additions, alterations, and repairs 
rose 9 percent. All classes of Federal building construction declined 
substantially with decreases of 31 percent in new residential building, 
53 percent in new nonresidential building, and 33 percent in additions, 
alterations, and repairs. In contrast were the 88-percent gain in 
privately financed new nonresidential building and the 11-percent 
increase in private additions, alterations, and repairs. Privately 
financed new residential building delined by one-fifth from the August 
1943 total. 

The September 1943 volume of work started was 48 percent less 
than during September 1942, because of an 83-percent decline in the 
value of Federal construction contracts awarded. Permit valuations 
for other building construction declined 3 percent over this period. 
The dollar volume of new nonresidential buildings declined 70 percent 
and of new residential buildings, 44 percent, w vhile additions, alter- 
ations, and repairs increased 22 percent from the totals for September 


1942. 


Comparison of September 1943 with August 1943 and September 
1942 


_ The volume of Federally financed and other building construction 
in urban areas of the United States in August and September 1943 and 
September 1942 is summarized in table 1 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, September 1943 





Number of buildings Valuation 








Percent of Percent of 
Class of construction change froom— | September; change froom— 
September | 1943 tal cee kes 
1943 | | (in thou- 
August | Septem-| saads) August | Septem- 
1943 ber 1942 1943 1942 





—47.7 


All building construction - _- 60, 319 —5. 5. 4 —3.7 $90, 823 —12. 8 


New residential______- 10,798 | —19.3) —15.3 41,047 | —21.9 —43. 8 
New nonresidential ____- 8, 359 +9.7  —15.6 24,082, —14.1| 69.7 
\dditions, alterations, and repairs : 41, 162 —3.6 +3.9 25, 694 +9.1) +219 
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The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which perm;;, 
were issued or contracts awarded during September 1943 and the oj; 
mated valuation of such new housekeeping construction are present, 
in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, },, 
Type of Dwelling, September 1943 





Number of dwelling units Valuation 





Percent of change | Percent of ch 
Type of financing and dwelling from— fron 
| September : 
1943 





August | Septem- 
1943 ber 1942 








_———_ + 


All dwellings ; eee ? > , —38.4 











Privately financed... , . —18.1 
1-family ‘ —32.2 
2-family ! a Fey ' +38. 9 | 
Multifamily ? _. , : +14.2 | 

Federally financed __ OTS , —68.0 | 





! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 9 Months of 1942 and 1943 


Permit valuations and contract values reported in the first 9 
months of 1942 and 1943 are compared in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Valuation of ay Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of Con. 
struction, First 9 Months of 1942 and 1943 





Valuation (in thousands of dollars) of— 





All construction: First 9 Federal construction: 
Class of construction months months 





Percent 1943 


of change 1942 


| 
1943 1942 | 





— — | 
| 








2, 294,223 | —50.0 435,007 | 1, 358, 982 


All construction 940, 511 








New residential [aes | 750,752 | —42.7| 150,804 | 230,593 
New nonresidential. __............-- | $41,447 | 1,309,223 | -73.9 272,776 | 1,088, 819 
Additions, alterations, and repairs ----. 168,779 | 234, 248 —27.9 | 11, 427 30, 520 








The number and valuation of new dwelling units for which permits 
were issued and contracts awarded during the first 9 months of 1943 
are compared with similar data for 1942 in table 4. 





(++! | 


uts 
143 
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TasLe 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 9 Months of 1942 and 1943 





a 



































Number of dwelling units | Valuation (in thousands) 
Type of financing and dwelling | First 9 months of— | Percent | First 9 months of— Percent 

oO of 
| 1943 | 1942 | Chamee | 94g | 1942 | Change 

— 

All dwellings....--------------------------- 158, 748 | 226, 422 | —29.9 | $422,554 | $734,202 | —42.4 
prteately SMe IE lee Sec woncnaki 90,000 | 156,237 | —42.4| 278,724 | 516,606| —46.0 
1-family.---------------- oa -2------------ 58,585 | 117,996 | —50.4 | 192,269 | 406, 593 —52.7 
em Ling. 2 RS PES TES ait 12,130} 12,377} —2.0] 33,673 | 33,472 +.6 
Mult iis ol Lnncnincdemeiioensianina 19,285 | 25,864 | —25.4/ 52,782| 76,541 —31.0 
Federally SsiOMGOE..c10-<ce-e-no------2---- 68, 748 | 70,185 | —2.0| 143,830 | 217,596) —33.9 








i Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction From Public Funds, September 1943 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during August and September 1943 and September 1942 on all con- 
struction projects and shipbuilding financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds and reported to the Bureau is shown in table 5. This 
table includes all other types of construction as well as building con- 


’ struction, both inside and outside urban areas of the United States. 


TaBLe 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, September 1943 





Contracts awarded and force-account work 
started (in thousands) 





Federal agency 














September | | September 
| F043 1 August 1943 ? n042 4 
Tete. < ccS E ee bin 6 istccsccksdaccteccsnes | $360, 187 $227, 589 | $781, 235 
Warr he eg 2, 539 4, 031 | 1, 641 
Regular Federal appropriations _._-__---- ee Saeeel 343, 220 204, 493 733, 825 
Federal Public Housing Authority.__.................-- | 14, 428 19, 065 45, 769 








! Preliminary; subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 
Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction shown in this report cover the 
entire urban area of the United States, which, by Census definition, 
includes all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or 
more and, by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil 
divisions. The volume of privately financed construction is estimated 
from the building-permit data received from a large majority of all 
urban places, and these estimates are combined with data on building 
construction contracts awarded as furnished by Federal and State 
agencies. The contracts awarded for Federally financed building 
construction in urban areas were valued at $16,922,000 in September 
1943, $30,903,000 in August 1943, and $97,574,000 in September 1942. 

The valuation figures represent estimates of construction costs 
made by prospective private builders when applying for permits to 
build, and the value of contracts awarded by the Federal and State 
governments. No land costs are included. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, only building construction within the corporate limits of cities 
in the urban areas is included in the tabulations. 
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Summary of Reports for September 1943 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments jy 
September was 38,263,000, about 20,000 more than in August. Th. 
gain was largely due to the seasonal addition of 66,000 workers to the 
trade division. ‘There was also an increase of 57,000 in government 
employment, brought about by an increase of more than 100,000 jy 
State and local employment as schools reopened. 

The construction industry reported a decrease of 71,000 over the 
month, reducing employment in this division to 1,091,000, or less 
than half the number employed in September 1942. Manufacturing 
employment, although 38,000 less than in August, was almost 1,000,000 
more than in September 1942. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


There were 13,956,000 wage earners in manufacturing in Septembe: 
1943, as compared with 13,989,000 in August 1943. The durable- 
goods groups reported a decline of 14,000 wage earners during the 
month, and the decline in the nondurable group amounted to 19,000. 

Of the six durable-goods groups engaged almost entirely in war 
production, only the iron and steel and the machinery groups reported 
decreases in employment. The decline of 9,000 wage earners in the 
latter group was caused mainly by further curtailments in the pro- 
duction of machine tools and machine-tool accessories. These de- 
creases were not so large as the increase in shipbuilding and aircraft 
employment. There were substantial declines of employment in those 
durable-goods industries related to construction—lumber, furnitur 
and stone, clay, and glass products. 

The only sizable increase among the nondurable-goods groups was 
in the food group. In spite of the seasonal increase of 38,000, th 
level of employment in this group was still 65,000 less than in Sep- 
tember 1942. Eight of the nondurable-goods groups employed fewer 
wage earners in September than in August. The major reasons for 
these declines were shortages of materials and the return of students 
to school. Several firms had to return to single-shift operation and to 
introduce a shift of part-time workers because of the shortage of labor 

The labor shortage is also reflected in the further decline of 2,(00 
wage earners in bitminous-coal mining. The serious situation in the 
metal mines was relieved to a certain extent by the furloughing 0! 
soldiers to work in the mines. Employment in metal mining increased 
3,000 during the month. 
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1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner 
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Pnt Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group! 
| Estimated number of wage ¥ a 
earners (thousands) | (1939=100) 
Industry group 
Sep- | Sep- Sep- 
l tember | August} July |, 00>" August 
tem ber 1943 1943 tem ber | tember 1943 
1943 , 1942 | 1943 | 
7 —— 2 = ee eee —I =a | 
4}] manufacturing..........-.-----.-..- ____| 18,956 | 13,989 | 13,895 | 13,079 | 170.4 170.8 
* Durable goods.....-.----.--.-.--------..-.-.--..-| 8,200 | 8,313 | 8,286 | 7,313] 220.8] 230.2 
Nondurable goods --..-..---- ~---------.-------| 5,657 | 5,676 | 5,600; 5,766 | 123.5 123.9 
ts py ee 
a Iron and steel] and their products-.-..........-- 1,714 1, 718 | 1,715 | 1,621) 172.9) 173.3 
lhe Sctricn! MOU ice.-sasni--.--.- TT] ne | ne | "700 | "586 | 974.9] 974.8 
) tl Machinery, except electrical _ -_-.-.-. jae 1,239 | 1,248 | 1,246 1,126 | 234.4 | 236.3 
VN Transportation equipment, except automobiles __- | 2,326 | 2,304 | 2,306 | 1,752 | 1465.8 | 1451.7 
nent eS” ai a ea okih sh | wer a | 694) = 556 | 179.5 | 177.5 
. Nonferrous metals and their products_-__.__-_- 417 | 415 | 414 | 390 | 182.0 180. 9 
in Lumber and timber basic products ________ 466 | 482 484/ 546] 110.8) 114.6 
Furniture and finished lumber products -- --- wnal 352 | 362 | 360 367 | 107.4 | 110.4 
Stone, clay. and glass products..................__. 351; 358; 358! 369] 119.7 121.8 
the rextile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 1, 185 1,204 | 1,219 1, 272 103.6 | 105.2 
‘ ,pparel and other finished textile products_ -_- 827 834 833 | 907 | 104.7 | 105.7 
less Leather and leather products. - ------.-.---- : 316 325 330 | 357} 91.0 93. 6 
rine ee oe age abies 1,145 | 1,107] 1,016] 1,210/ 1340] 129.6 
—s Tobacco manufactures. _......... neers: 90 89 89 | 98 | 97.0} 95.1 
O00 Paper and allied products ............-.......- 311 315| 316 207 | 117.1 118.8 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries___- : 332 337 | 339 | 323 | 101.3 102. 9 
Chemicals and allied products. ---. = ; 727 737 | 742 | 649 | 252.3 255. 7 
Products of petroleum and coal ia = 126 127 | 126 | 128; 119.1 119.7 
Rubber products-.-_-.--_..--- pada nb adhe 194 194; 192| 164) 160.6/| 160.8 
Miscellaneous industries. ---..-.........-- penton 4044; 407; 407) 361 | 165. 0 166. 4 
hey i The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and prelimi- 
= nary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
nle- Federal Security Agency and are not comparable with data shown in mimeographed releases for December 
1942 and prior months. Estimates and indexes for the period January 1939 to November 1942 comparable 
the with the data in the above table are available upon request. 
U0 
va 





Public Employment 





Continuing the decline started in June, employment in the Federal 
executive service dropped 22,100 during September 1943, bringing the 
total to 2,989,000. The War Department was the principal agency 
affected, with a decline in employment of 19,400. Most of the execu- 
tive departments and independent establishments had slight decreases 
in employment in the Washington metropolitan area, which aggre- 
gated 4,000 and brought the total for the area to 271,200. 

Employment also continued to decline on construction projects 
financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. The decline of 61,000 
was mainly on nonresidential building, war production facility, and 
airport construction projects; minor declines occurred on reclamation 
and river, harbor, and flood control projects. Ship construction and 
war public works were the only types of projects showing expansion 
during the month. 

In September 1942 there were 401,000 persons engaged on work- 
relief projects, but in September 1943 all but an estimated 42,000 had 
been cut from the rolls. The remaining work-relief personnel were 
engaged on road-building, sanitation, water, and sewer projects, and 
on the feeding program in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. These 
workers were retained because of the extremely poor economic condi 
tions existing on these islands. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative and judicial 
services and for force-account employees in the executive service 


555785—43——_11 
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are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; data for other exe. \t,, 
service employees are reported through the Civil Service Comn jssio, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on ei:ploy. 
ment and pay rolls for the various construction projects finane., 
wholly or partially by Federal funds directly from the contracto.. 
and subcontractors, and for the work-relief program, from the \V as}. 
ington office. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the regular } oder) 
services, for construction projects financed wholly or partially fro, 
Federal funds, and for the Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands work-relje; 
program is given in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds 


[Subject to revision] 





Employment Pay rolls 


S 2m™M- ~ = | 
7 — August Septem September August 
1943 





Service or program 


“ 1943 1943 


| 
| 1943 1942 





j | 
Regular Federal services: 
Executive ! ; ..|2, 988, 500 |3, 010, 596 |2, 591, 522 | $540,275, 000 | $543, 943, 000 [$417,794 7 
War agencies ?______. |2, 191, 200 |2, 214, 362 |1, 764,736 | 399,894,000 | 403, 264,000 | 2 
Other agencies -_ -- ; 797, 300 { 826, 786 | 160,879,000 | 160,679,000 | | 
Judicial 2, 651 2, 65! 2, 664 768, 235 777, 245 | 
Legislative.._......- ita st 6, 135 6, 314 1, 502, 093 1, 520, 270 | 
Construction projects: 
Financed from reguiar Federal 
appropriations #__...__...._.|1, 99, 000 
Ww f |, 956, 500 
42, 500 
Public housing............... 71, 200 
War public works_._.._..---- 15, 500 
140, 100 
139, 900 
200 


i 


490, 518,000 | 503,076,000 | 50: 
482, 442, 000 | 492, 452,000 | 45° 
8,076,000 | 10,624,000 | 17 
14, 623,000 | 15, 650; 000 | 
2, 213, 000 2, 086, 000 | 
36, 851.000 | 41.061. 000 
36, 823, 000 41, 030, 000 | 
28, 000 31, 000 | 


PN 
- oF 
BS 


pB2bRR 
SSSstses 





Other programs: 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Is- 





5 
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(4) 
(*) oi 


| 














! Includes employees in United States navy yards and on force-account construction who are also inc! 1d 
under construction projects. Data for September 1942 are not strictly comparable with the series starti: 
June 1943 because of the inclusion of employees on terminal Jeave in the earlier figure and the inc! 
ginning June 1943 of approximately 7,000 employees of the War Shipping Administration who were pre 
ously unreported. 

2 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Acro 
nautics, Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price Adminis 
tration, Office of Strategic Services, Office of Economic Warfare, and the Petroleum Coordinator for \\ 

3 Includes ship construction and repair in United States navy yards and the Federally financ: 
thereof in private shipyards. 

* Data not available. 

5 Data cover entire Work Projects Administration program which was abolished at the end 
1943 except for the work in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, August 1943 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 
ESTIMATES of civil employees in nonagricultural establishm: u's 


by major groups are given in table 1. With the exception of the trade 
and finance-service-miscellaneous groups, they are not compar.ble 
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timates published in the September 1942 or earlier issues of 
onthly Labor Review. Comparable figures for the months from 
ry 1939 to July 1942 were given in the October 1942 issue of the 
nthly Labor Review. 
estimates are based on reports of employers to the Bureau of 
Statistics, on data made available by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
of the Social Security Board, and on information supplied by other 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of the Census. They do 
not include military personnel, emergency employment (such as 
WPA, NYA, and CCC), proprietors or self-employed persons, unpaid 
family workers, and domestics. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments by States 
are given each month in the Bureau of Labor Statistics mimeographed 

release on employment and pay rolls. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 





| Estimated number of employees 
| (in thousands) 
} 


| 


August | July June | August 
1943 1943 1943 1942 


Industry division —_ 








| 2 38, 241 | 38,364 | 38,484] 37,802 

16,245 | 16,136 | 16,056 | , 980 

330) 835 918 

77 2, 181 

53 3, 533 
1 
5 


Manufacturing 
DESRERE.. ccd cn deibntatewnaigiios ie wk ‘ oof 823 830 | 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction-- 1, 162 1, 218 2 
Transportation and public utilities | 3) 683 6 
Trade 6, 290 | 6, 


1, 27 
3, 
| 7 3, 496 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous 4 4, 359 4, 
5, 


, 371 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 
account construction ..............- bey OS 9 Se Se Rledecs 5, 5, 848 





371 | 
355 | 
937 | , 323 





| Estimates exclude proprietors of unincorporated businesses, self-employed persons, domestics employed 
in private homes, public emergency employees, and personnel in the armed forces. 
? Preliminary. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 152 
manufacturing industries and for 16 nonmanufacturing industries, 
including private building construction, water transportation, and 
class I steam railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups— 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transporta 
tion are based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, 
and those on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage 
earners Only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and 
executives, while for trade they relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover 
wage earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
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samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges fro, 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing gp, 
cleaning, and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for pybj;, 
utilities and 90 percent for mining. 
The general manufacturing indexes are computed from report; 
oummel by representative establishments in the 152 manufacturin, 
industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of th, 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country an, 
about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 152 industries covered. 
Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ag), 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
The average weekly earnings for individual industries. shown jy 
table 6 are computed by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting 
establishment by the total number of full- and part-time employees 
reported. As not all reporting establishments supply information 0; 
man-hours, the average hours worked per week and average hourly 
earnings shown in that table are necessarily based on data furnished 
by a slightly smaller number of reporting firms. Because of variation 
in the size and composition of the reporting sample, the average hours 
per week).average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings 
shown may not be strictly comparable from month to month. Th, 
sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually 
all instances to indicate the general movement of earnings and hours 
over the period shown. The average weekly hours and hourly earn- 
ings for the manufacturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of 
the averages for the individual industries, estimated employment 
being used as weights for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours 
as weights for hourly earnings. The average weekly earnings for 
these groups are now computed by multiplying the average weekly 
hours by the corresponding average hourly earnings, and are no! 
comparable with figures published in the November 1942 or earlier 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Formerly, weekly earnings for 
the groups were computed by dividing total weekly pay roll by total 
employment, without any formal weighting of figures for the com- 
ponent industries. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND EARNINGS 












Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 

er week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
» wll July, and August 1943, where available, are presented in tables 
3, 5, and 6. 

The revised manufacturing indexes and aggregates in tables 2 and 
3 are not comparable with the indexes published in the November 
1942 or earlier issues of the Monthly Labor Review, as a result 0! 
changes in definitions, a change in the index base period, and adjust- 
ments in levels. Revised figures for the major manufacturing groups 
are available in mimeogra hed form by months from January |{5! 
through October 1942 and for individual manufacturing indusires 
from January 1939 through August 1942. | 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major 1 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by 
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final 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 rv |easea 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal So uri, 
Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred (6 9, 
(a) employment totals reported by employers under State unemploy. 
ment-compensation programs, and (b) estimates of the number >; 
employees not reported under the programs of some of these %)at.< 
which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates wep, 
obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Ag. an) 
Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers r card. 
less of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represen: | jy 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bireay. 
and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship ‘0 the 



















war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate 
among the separate industries the adjustment to unemployment- 
compensation data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries 
within a group will not in general add to the total estimate for that 
group. 






TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners, in Manufacturing Industries ' 





—————— 





Estimated number of wage ear 
(in thousands) 











Industry ? 














August July June 
| 1943 1943 | 1943 





















All manufacturing _......._.......__.................-..---.-] 13,989 | 18,895 | 13,827 
ERS ORE AR) SPAT es 8, 313 8, 286 8, 252 








CS ESS. eee eee a sii .| 5,676 5, 609 5, 57 


Durable goods 

















Iron and steel and their products AAS I se | 5 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling “are 514.9 | 517.7 521. 2 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings lll : ee 79. 9 | 80. 9 81.9 
Malleable-iron castings ____. NES : dina 26.0 | 26. 2 26.8 
Stee] castings...............- = A Se 83.7 | 84.1 83.9 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings * 15. 3 | 15.6 16. 6 
Tin cans and other tinware a Leta a ee 37.0 35. 2 32. 6 
Wire drawn from purchased rods... __- *. a ae = 35. 6 | 35.7 36. 6 
Wirework stalarededlinentllintth snsipallialceedihie eanees Analinrattiianaentahatdiianinsnthtiichsibies al 32. 6 | 32.9 32.8 
es i eee 21.6 21.4 21.3 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) _ 27.4 27.6 28.1 
SSE SS. CaF 7 CE SES Daa eR ae 45.8 45.7 45.7 
| ES EERE Os 2 AE 23. 2 | 23. 22. 8 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere | 

a, a EIU oe eepiasich - R oS 55.9 | 54.8 53.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings__| 59.5 | 59. 2 59.9 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing -_......._-- 91.7 | 91.2 | 89.8 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork soutien 71.9 69.7 | 69.4 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_........_. __- 13.5 13. 2 | 12. 6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. ..............-- . 29.7 29. 2 | 29. 2 
eh, GOGGD GUN MI... wtivcasecasascece= ; boctoul 39.8 40.1 40.4 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted._...........____. 26.7 26.8 | 26.9 
Screw-machine products and wood screws_..............--- 48.8 49.1 49. 6 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums___...... A) eS es Fane te 8.4 8.6 | 8.1 

EN OE, TET TEE ee 





DE CR I i dé dine cttectemecsscticetevcacess 1, 248 | 
Machinery and machine-shop products__._.............---- 494. 6 492.3 | 492. 5 
SN ditinaiauidtct te tpinivicndaie eteenanainebhetys 54.1 | 52.3 50. 6 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors.__............. cy 39.6 | 38. 7 37.8 
PS St ETE GR, TES EI: Gi 106.0 | 110.5 114.5 
ES EER SIE TD FI i 23.1 | 28.4 28. 1 
Pumps and pumping equipmant.—— === | 779) 766) 7.2 
EE Di cintinines-tedintians inon <tubsnaainaneneipehe 11.6 | 1L.9 11.9 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines___-_--..-.-- 34.8 | 34.9 34.8 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic. ____.-..- 14.2 14.1 13.5 
Sewing machines, domestic ~~ | ee ae 10. 4 | 10.7 10. 5 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment -.---.---...-....--.-- 55.8 | 54.4 53.8 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry 2 





Durable goods—Continued 
tation equipment, except automobiles___..._.......--- 
reycles, bicycles, and parts 


ORS OE Se SE OS ee ae eT 


jus metals and their products 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals -- 
Clocks and watches................----.-. 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings. 
Silverware and plated ware-.--.........--- 

| a 
t-metal w ork, not elsewhere ee pena Sara 


uumber and timber basic products 


Sawmills and logging camps__ 
Be I fvticcndnerccaccensoosesetnees 


ture and finished lumber products-. 

Mattresses and bedsprings- --------- 

Furniture a 

v oden boxes, other than cigar. sk 
skets and other morticians’ goods i 

Wood preserving ----- P 

Wood, turned and shaped. etal ted 


rns octets ncncncncdnoces- 

Glass and TE Re 

Glass products made from purchased glass__- 

i ecesnenessinens 

Pottery and related products-__-- 

oo, eee née 

Wallboard, plaster (except gy psum), and mineral wool_--. 

: — 4 7 ‘ 
Marble, granite, , slate, “and other products_- 

4 brasives. - we . 

Asbestos products__...-..--- 6 RE a ee eee 


"C ( otton manufactures, except smallw 

C ile Se ye a Ce ae 
i o  eweceneasa 

Woolen and worsted a, except dyeing and 
—e ef SARS Lr ee Sp a 

He osiery - 6 See Te Ter se eee 

K nitted outerwear and knitted glov ieee 

Knitted underwear-.-._--- 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted. 

Carpets and rugs, wool_- ON aL se OP 

Hats, fur-felt__ 


f 


(in thousands) 


Estimated number of wage earners 
















| August July June | August 
| 1943 1943 1943 1942 
| | 
2, 304 2, 306 | 2, 288 1, 673 
9.7 9. 6 9.5 9.9 
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16. 
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“18. 0 
103. 0 
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Apparel and other finished textile products____- 


Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _ --- 
Shirts, collars and nightwear ~ 
Underwear and neckw sea 

Work shirts-. ae we . 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.__...__-- 
Corsets and allied garments. _-_- 
|r ln gl am a So eee ; 
8 RE RE. ie a 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads... . - --- pompeeun one 
Housef urnishings, other than ourtemne, | . 
Sits in cin ocacencuroonence 


Leather and leather products....._.........--.- BPR Soe AEA 


ce ene TS 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 

Boots and shoes... __ ‘ 

eater gloves and mittens__ . 
Trunks and suiteases__ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.— Estimated Number of Wage Earners, in Manufacturing Industri 





Estimated number of wag: 
(in thousands) 


Industry ? eine 


| August July June 
1943 1943 1943 

















Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
ee EM ie | 1,107 1,016 953 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 162.7 161.2 159. 5 
PES Oe ee ‘ 23.8 23.9 23.7 
Condensed and evaporated milk 14.2 14.6 14.6 
DRGs k. csaciidbosuven it. 17.7 17.9 17.2 
Flour..... : 28. 6 28. 2 27.9 
Feeds, prepared 21.6 21.7 22. 1 
Cereal preparations. 9.8 9.9 10. 1 
Si adibintinmnn tad 251.4 253. 0 251.2 
Sugar refining, cane_- 14.4 14.9 14.2 
Sugar, beet_......__- 5.3 5.0 4.7 
Confectionery... ...._-. 52.9 51.7 52.3 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 30. 6 30. 2 28. 4 
Malt liquors. _..__.-. — 48.8 48.4 46.8 
Canning and preserving 244.6 | 159. 4 | 107. 5 
Tobacco manufactures. -_-- 89 89 89 
CNNNUNE.... ccccccadens 34.6 33. 2 32.2 
Cigars....._- he a EE OS Ree 40.3 41.8 43.3 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff. _- ASR 8.2 8.1 8.1 
nn SR a a a 315 316 316 
Paper and pulp____-- he ad a i ba TN PS a 150. 4 149.9 | 150. 4 
Paper goods, other. __ er? inonaiietatieiie anit) 47.9 48.5 | 48.9 
Envelopes.. : ™ ey 10.4 10. 4 | 10. 5 
Paper bags ne | PEE 12.7 12.3 | 12.1 
RE ee EE. Pa RS ee: | 84.4 84.8 | 84.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied products-.--_- 337 339 | 334 
Newspapers and periodicals_...______- 112.0 112.0 | 113. 6 
Printing, book and job_- 134. 0 134.7 | 130. 4 
Lithographing__.___. 25. 4 25.8 | 25. 2 
Bookbinding. ........- a 30. 0 30. 2 | 29.5 
Chemicals and allied products 737 742 743 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. _-_. 30.0 30. 0 29.8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 46.6 46. 6 45.8 
Perfumes and cosmetics... _.- 11.0 11.5 11.0 
Soap | ee Ee ee te 12.8 12.8 12.9 
Rayon and allied products__...__.__. a coe 52.7 52.6 52.4 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ___- siliedagill 117.8 117.0 115. 6 
Compressed and liquefied a SS 6.4 6.4 | 6.3 
Cottonseed oi]___..___- Od lide 13. 2 12.0 12.7 
0” Re ee aie 18.8 17.9 | 19. 2 
Products of petroleum and coal Ia 127 1%6 =| 125 
Petroleum refining-__.._- 82.6 82.0 80. 8 
Coke and byproducts. ____. 24.3 24. 6 95.2 
Paving materials. _..___- 1.6 1.6 1.7 
Roofing materials *___. 9.8 9.7 | 9.4 
Rubber products..........._____. ent Se 194 192 189 
Rubber tires and inner tubes _. EIN C22. 5 89.4 87.5 85.0 
Rubber boots and shoes... eM RS ME 22.8 | 22.1 | 22. 2 
Rubber goods, other..............----.- ee saan 72.7 | 73.1 | 72.7 
SEE a PON 407 407 407 
Photographic apparatus OS ar TE ae 30.7 30. 6 29.7 
Pianos, organs, and parts EEE ELS SELES 10.4 10.3 10.0 
Nc awe 15.8 15.9 15.8 
aR ie a a, a la ERS ite Eo a ae 10.5 10.8 10.8 


( on 
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ners 











! Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary 
data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of pee ny pe me Security of the Federa 
ly Labor Review prior to March 

omparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Estimates for individual industries 
have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Se: 
Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimate: 
certain industries, and does not publish wage-earner data in war industries, the sum of the individus 


og Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Mont 


industry estimates will not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 


? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorize 


agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum | 
factures; ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equi! 


pitt 


engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomo' 


machine-tool accessories; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instr 


ments and fire contro! equipment; radios and ee and shipbuilding. 

* Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Plumbers’ supplies.—Jan to May 1943 wage earners to 22.2, 22.6, 23.0, 23.0, and 22.8. 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.—January 1943 wage earners to 31.8. 

Roofing moterials.—October 1942 to May 1943 wage earners to 10.2, 10.5, 10.5, 10.0, 9.5, 9.4, 9.0, and 9 

* Comparable figure for May 1943 is 116.6. Data for earlier months back to January 1939 publis! 
on 1943 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 485), or may be obtained in mimeographed form 
req 
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Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
Manufacturing Industries ! 


[1939 average= 100] 





' 
Wage-earner employ- | Wage-earner pay-rol] 
ment indexes indexes 


Industry ? [zn Ent Gees Eee Eee oe ————__ 


| Aug. | July June | Aug. Aug. | July | June | Aug. 
| 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1942 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1942 





— 


meena: _...| 170.8} 169.6} 168.8) 157.1] 322.1) 315.1] 317.1) 254.8 
Durable goods... - ' 230.2} 229.5} 228.5) 199.2) 448.2) 439.0) 441.6) 342.0 


Nondurable goods.............- | 123.9) 122. 4) 121.7) 123.9) 198.8) 193.9) 195.4) 169. 5 


Durable goods } | | 








» and steel and their products -- | 173.3] 172.9 163. 4} 308. 
“Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_____| 132. 6) 133. 3) 134. 2| 138.9} 229. ¢ 
jray-iron and semisteel castings. ___ | 136.7! 138. 5) . 1) 153. 8] 253. 
Malleable-iron castings - - 144.0} 145. 0) .7| 150.9} 267. 
Steel c astings 3 278. 2) 279.5 256. 6| 484. 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ___- 92. 94. 4 126. 6) 162. 
in cans and other tinware__- 116. 5} 110.7 . 6} 112.7) 186. 
W ire drawn from purchased rods 161.8) 162.6) 166.3) 147.4) 249. 

a 

] 


— 


. 6} 304.6) 251. 
223. 7| 223.8] 196. 6 
246. 2} 261. 4| 245.8 
257. 2| 275. 5| 230. : 
78. 2} 496. 5| 408. 6 
161.8] 173.6) 207. 
172. 6| 162.3) 151. 
247.6 253.9} 202.6 
204. 3) 202.4) 161. 
271. 1| 274. 5| 225. 6 


~ 
= 





W irework od 107. 3) 108. | 102. 201. 
C utlery and edge tools _ .| 140.2) 139, 
Tools noms edge tools, machine aie files, | 


OOo Ca SO 


2 
| 138.2) 132.9) 277. 


178, 7) 180. .7| 176.1) 328.8} 319, 3) 338.0) 292. 
cas <an 128. 128. 1) . 120.7; 250.9) 241. 249.0) 197.6 
P! aban supplies 3_____ 94.0) 94, 2.7| 80.9) 160.3) 159.4) 160.4) 118. 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 

elsewhere classified _ _ _- 121. 118. .8 | 97.6 (211.3 |198.4 198.9 | 141. 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

steam fittings___- ..-| 196. 5) 195.3) 197.7) 164.4) 350.7) 360.9) 362.6) 279. § 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 165, 1) 164. 2) 161.6) 134. 304. 5| 297.0} 298. 5) 213. : 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 


‘ 


180, 5 m2.4 356. 4) 362.0) 290. 
133. 6| 306.0} 297.2) 287.1) 203. 
3] 173.9) 385.3) 359.4] 377.1) 291. 
232. 6| 488. 5| 456.3) 493.6) 390. : 
2.6) 586.1} 592.0) 603 3) 362. 
535. 5| 547.1) 460.6 
249. 1| 254. 4/ 164. : 


202. 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim. 173. 8) 170. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__ dl 207. 
Forgings, iron and steel___- 259. 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted ; 319. 5) 320. 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 288. 5) 290. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums____- 139. 


De et et 0 0 


on 


o 


‘lectrical machinery__ _-- 274. | 459.1) 463.9) 343. ¢ 


9) 417. 

3} 423. 

254. 

255. 

491. 

223. 

629. 

37.3) 142. 
2.8| 338.9) 337. 


428.0) 352. 
435. 352 
247.6) 202. 
) 182. ! 
520. ! 
217. £ 
540. 6 
118. 6 


235. 6 


Machinery, except electrical 236. ¢ 
Machinery and machine-shop products.. 244. 
Tractors_. 172. § 
Agricultural machinery, ‘excluding tractors 142. 
Machine tools 4 289. ! 
Textile machinery-____- 128. 
Pumps and pumping equipment. Re. 321. ; 
Typewriters__ 71. 
Cash registers, “adding and caleulating machines _| 177. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, dom- 

estic___ he ois 190. 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 133. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 158. 8 


NuISoo 


~ 


toe 
AWOO Oe e-1 


2S Gese 
& em S SO ee WOO 
moor 


. 9} 320. 7] 298.9) 298. 188. | 

.8| 278, 1] 283.7) 280.6 230. 
99.6) 272. 5| 259. 
lransportation equipment, except automobiles 1451. 52. . 6| 1054. 3 2811, 3) 278 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts__- 139. 37. 8| 136. . 6, 255. 8 238. 


“Is 


wo _ 


i 177.! 2.6] 167.9] 132.6) 324.2! 314. 


—_ 


Nonferrous metals and their products . 80. § . 6) . $9.0, 325.4) 321. 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous | 

metals a8. : 69. ; 7.2) 136.0) 298.8} 294. 

2. : .9| 128.2) 237. 5) 226. 

Jewelry (orecions metals) and jewelers’ findings 3. § 9. : } .9| 156.9) 151. 

Silverware and plated ware 97.3) 96. GS, 5.2) 168. 7 164. 

Lighting equipment. ; 2 4 7. 2| 207.2) 200. 

Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified __- .f 52 2. : . 3) 268.2) 266. 


SOW Mwan 


Lumber and timber basic products._._. 6) 115. {8 133.5 206.0) 193. 
Sawmills and logging camps____- 91. : as 5 169.0) 156. 
Planing and plywood mills__- .§ 3. 2. 23.8 182.9! 179. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry 2 


Wage-earner employ- 









Wage-earner 








Durable goods—Continued 


Furniture and finished lumber products ---.---..--- 


Mattresses and bedsprings--...........-..-.---.-. 


RE a a i RE el TE BEES ET 


Wooden boxes, other than I 
Caskets and other morticians’ gues. RS eA 


Wood preserving - - -. vace ctmestoosten 
Wood, turned and Nl on EL 


Stone, clay, and glass products. ..........----------- 


eG RS a 


Glass products made from purchased glass... --.- 


CEE <n cacttdnipadoncderegenne dehepuseuwages 
OR ae nee 
ey and related products._..............---. 
Eo nngcqccnsngnanascaqpeenoenasmocssoosen 
Wall board, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral 
— hintliling -idiutticlmcogivntpeb gern nagatrtietinn 
IIE, ons compe suo centeoconsaseagereucguascensawes 
Marble, granite, seaiged and other armen FRE 
Abrasives... .- Lae Pe P es 
Asbestos products. - EOE SE Ee 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. . 


Cotton manufactures, except smallwares- --...-... 
a I NS. SI Sale 
RS ann odin ansinelnambetine cara 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

EGRESS SESE 2 ES OE 
Eee ca dednstnabecuascawaps shectsoaqgart 
Knitted EE SS et ek i 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves?_.....__. 
nS DE hn cumeccamenonnnene naragens« 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, ‘including woolen 

I nil ihe main epanoncenniterneeca 
Carpets and rugs, wool._.....-..---------.----.- 
ee Rina: ate paca chnnnstiog cand 
Jute goods, exce RC 
I  , cne dapubipcecessnpoerscm ae 


Apparel and other finished textile products.-__..___- 


Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified __--____-__- 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear___............._._- 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. ___......_--- . 
SN a eect mil 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ______- 
Corsets and allied garments. .---._......-....-...- 
Millinery _....- iid apuitvenshatbnapedatedinat tne 
Handkerchiefs... --.-...-...------.------------.- 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. .-..--....._- 
Housefurnishings , other than captain, POR: -vbad 


nn bbcoscguneenandececoshwonepncaer a 


Leather and leather products--_.....................- 


RE bk dnb ves ogcbodapidnecénese ae 
Boot and shoe cut stock and Lacan Se eee 
Boots and shoes. --_-- Big WO. RN ERE sf 

Leather gloves and leap ogetagyetre: hi 
Tramks emt quitenees... .. ... 2222-00 ces onsse ee 


DRG. ccittiinctintndnthiiaceewingrey waguserwnnseredice 


Feeds, prepared .__-...........---.--------------- 

EE Dice ban cednneseyeaocmneneresan 
Baking. SE ee Se eae 
Sugar refining, a 
CE ES a eee 
en ne eee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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index: 
.| July | June | Aug. | Aug. | July J 
943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
110.4; 109.8 109.1) 112.4) 185.5 178.6 18 
102.5; 99.9} 99.0) 88.3) 163.0, 155.5) 1: 
106. 5| 105.9} 105.1) 107.0) 179.2) 171.8 17; 
117.9] 116.1) 116.3) 127.1) 210.8) 199.1! 2 
04.3) 94.5) 97.6) 91.1) 144.5) 147.3) 15 
93.1) 94.7) 92.6) 116.8) 180.6) 175.5) 17 
100. 8} 103.0} 100.1) 110.2) 167. 0) 165.6) 167 
121.8} 122.1) 122.5) 126.1) 192.3) 184.4) 18 
128.1) 126.6) 126.7] 117.7| 193.2) 181.9) 12: 
111.3} 114.0] 111.6 9} 166.9) 165.0) 1 
100.0} 101.3) 102.3) 127.5) 148.2) 144.9) 14 
88.2) 90.0) 90.8) 114.5) 136.7) 134.5) 137 
128. 6 127. 6 129. 4) 132.1] 190.2) 179.3] 19 
91.3 03. 3} 93.4) 95.0} 160 nt 161. 1) 163 
136. 5| 136.0) 143.2) 135.3 6 199.7} 231 
97.7) 100.3} 101.1) 112.3 181.1 173. 2) 176 
67.7| 66.5) 66.4) 74.6) 92.7) 87.1) 
317. 4| 316.2) 306.3) 216.8] 498 4) 481.3) 498 
138.4) 140. 2| 139.1) 136.0} 257.0) 253.7) 258 
| 
— 
106. 5| 107.8) 112.2) 173.2) 173.0) 178 
122. 3} 123.2) 128.0) 203.6) 207.0) 211 
124. 5} 127.4) 135.3) 207.8 206.8) 215 
79.3} 79.9) 86.0 om 130.8) 135 
108. 3} 110. 5} 112.6) 121.3) 198.3) 198.2) 206 
72.4| 72.7) 73.6) 78.5) 106.3| 101.9) 107 
106.7} 107.1) 108.6) 107.6) 174.2) 166.0) 172 
116.7| 116.8) 118.0} 107.8) 191.9) 188.7) 193 
106.3) 108.3) 110.1) 116.7) 176. 9 173.6) 183 
| | 
98.9) 99.8) 102.5) 100.5) 153.5 152.6) 156 
85.5| 87.4) 90.8} 88.2) 134.1) 138.2) 143 
68.0) 67.6, 69.0 | 65.9] 114.2) 111.8) 113 
1 103.7} 111.9) 109.8) 187.7] 185.4) 197 
1 141.9) 141. 


ry 
oo 
88 
8 
_o@ 
8 


96.1) 129.9) 131.0) 138.2 


85.6) 140.9) 134. 5) 

140. 9| 225.2) 216.8) 230 
92.9) 137.5) 125.3) 130 
93.8) 130.8 128.5| 136 
88.8) 122.3) 98.3 
91.2) 123.6) 123.0) 123 
99. 1) 149. 5| 149.9) 162 
147.3) 216. 5| 225.3) 234 
128.7| 180.4) 179.0) 180 

| | 

05.8) 147.8, 145.9) 150. 
O18) 137.9 141.7) 149.0 
95.9) 133.6) 132.5) 137.7 
95.6) 135.4) 131.4) 134. 
47.4) 221.6) 223.0) 227. 
96.0) 232. 5) 7A 265. 
31.7) 188.0) 175.7) 167. 
48.6) 202.8) 205.0) 200. 
28.0 191.5) 186.9) 125. 
145.2) 222.2 231.8 233. 
119.4 153.5 151.6) 141. 
102.8) 183.7 170.3 170. 
122.9 222.5 218.3 230. 
124.6 231.1 2240 218. 
111.8 152.5, 153.4, 151. 
85.4 154.2) 157.5 141. 
72.2 73.7| 67.8 66. 
1121 154.5) 149.1) 158. 





ee 
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coll jin Manufacturing Industries—Continued : 
Rise Wage-earner employ- Wage-earner pay roll 
r ment indexes indexes 
Industry ? - : — a 
Aug. | July | June | Aug. | Aug.| July June! Aug. 
ine | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1942 
49 a Ne Ne ee ee ee ee ee a 
ins Nondurable goods—Continued 
Food -Continued. ‘ | } | 
Beverages, nonalcoholic... ..-......--.---....-..- 143.8) 142.2) 133.6 125.4) 182.0 178.4 166.1 144.2 
Malt liquors.......-.----------------------------] 135.3} 134.2} 129.8 124.3) 192.8) 189.9! 181.8 157.8 
4 Canning and preserving. ........................ 181.9) 118.5) 79.9) 184.5) 317.1) 197.0 135.3 266.2 
| | | 
Ce 95.1); 95.1) 95.7) 103. s| 151. 4) 153. 5| 149.3) 144.3 
18% ee OU i RE IR 126.1) 121.2) 117.6) 120.8) 187.2) 182.3) 158.7) 171.1 
54 nn ED 2 A ee ae ee eee 79.1) 82.2) 85.1) 97.5 128. 5) 137.7) 147.8) 130.1 
Tobaeco (chewing and smoking) and snuff___-..| 89.6} 87.8) 88.1] 84.6 pay 126.9) 124.7) 117.2 
| 
Paper and allied products --.-...........--.---.------ 118.8] 118.9} 119.0} 112.3] 181.9] 176.3) 180.9) 147.1 
 PeQG Miiawewséecauctkesueccaccégueds 109. 4) 109.1) 109. 4) 110.6) 175.2) 168.8) 172.9] 149.7 
Panel GUM. « Giccnecncnctecccenesescecees 127. 3} 129.0} 129.9} 117.0) 183.3) 180.6) 187. 2| 141.8 
Rn WE diitetankbbdnceccnongeesecqccescnensns 120. 1} 119.9} 121.0) 109. 4) 170.8) 167.2) 173.9) 129.3 
7 Panel Geis cddeneniepinsocccqccpoccoansowocccces 114. 5} 111.3} 109.0) 107.1] 176.7) 175.3) 172.0) 146.7 
Pr Patil CIR Spain ddabecttedodaskiccccces 122.0] 122.7} 121.9} 103.0} 180.1) 174. 2| 179.5! 130.2 
| | 
. | | 
sd Printing, publishing, and allied industries_-___.__-- 102. 9} 103.4) 101.8) 99.1) 128.8) 127.0) 126.4) 110.2 
lf Newspapers and periodicals ---................- 04.4) 94.4) 95.7) 96.3) 112.7) 112.4) 112.0) 105.5 
85 Pelt, Bio cncccccwcecnciscescee- 106. 1] 106.6) 103.2) 99.7) 134.8) 132.7) 131. 4) 110.8 
i iidtitinnuanacdebeccdceccoces 97.8) 99.2) 96.8) 86.2) 127.4) 122.4) 125.1) 94.2 
2 | ae a 116. 3} 117.2) 114.3) 107.3 wae 175. 5} 174.2) 138.7 
Chemicals and allied products_............-- , 255.7| 257.4] 257.7] 216.3] 431.7) 432.0 432. 5) 326. 4 
Paints, varnishes, and colors-----.-...---- .----} 106. 5| 106.8} 106.1) 102.6] 159.7) 157.5) 160.6) 128.5 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides__-___- ..---| 170.1%) 170.1} 167.0) 137.1] 238.7) 231.6) 233.8) 165. 2 
Perfumes and cosmetics -...........-....--.-----| 106.3} 110.6} 105.9} 104.2} 142.0) 143.1) 143.0) 121.4 
2 Bette ntidltbandeittn aia ewcns~- ae 94.5} 94.1) 94.8) 98.7) 146.1) 138.1) 140.1) 125.5 
Rayon and allied products----.....-.......-..-- 109. 1) 108.9) 108. 5} 106.1) 168.4) 168.6) 166.9) 143.2 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified __..........__| 169.3) 168.2] 166. 2) 158. 9 281. 0) 77.0| 274.0) 221.6 
Compressed and liquefied gases___.-..._-_- ; 162. 2) 161.7) 159. 2) 162. 8} 274. 2) 270.1) 266.3) 233.7 
Cg did cadiectawcosoe inowok 7 87.1; 78.7) 83.3) 69.2) 150.4) 133.0) 142.3! 91.9 
RT ...| 100.3} 95.3] 102.1] 91.8} 198.2) 188.9] 195.0) 148.8 
| 
Products of petroleum and coal_..............-- 119. 7) 119.1) 118. 5} 121.6) 197.1) 190.3) 187.5) 156.4 
t”~*«*«‘é‘éa IT _.| 113.4} 112.6} 111.0} 110.8} 184.8) 179.9) 175.2, 139.9 
8 Coke and byproducts.........................--. 112.2} 113.3] 116.2} 125.0} 186.2) 175.4) 180.3) 165.8 
2 == ESE aE SIE | 67.0} 66.0) 67.8) 72.5) 116.2) 107.3) 120.0 112.5 
88 Se a I 121.6! 120.1) 116.5) 131.7) 211.9) 201.7) 197.1) 192.7 
x Rubee iiss hotenet -- o> <<. 22s -000--- aahionn | 160. 8) 158, 9| 156. 4) 130.7) 258.4) 256.1) 264.0) 184. 4 
Rubber tires and inner tubes__..............._-- 165. 2) 161.7) 157.1) 125.5) 253.8) 253.3) 256.5) 172.9 
Rubber boots and shoes.......--..-..-.-.-...-. | 154. 1] 149.3] 149.7] 129.1) 252. 1) 246.5) 259.7) 191. 9 
6 EE INS ses ane 140. 5) 122.3) 232.0) 228.1) 241.0) 175.4 
2 Miscellaneous industries__..............-....-. slvaioks 166. 4; 166.4) 166.3) 145.9) 294.5) 291.4) 298.2) 217.3 
Photographic apparatus. -..................-...- 77.5) 177.3) 171.8 141.8) 268.7 264.4 271.0 195.0 
} re ae 136.0) 135.0) 130.7) 82.4 258.0 257.2 257.6) 123.4 
Games, toys, and dolls_-_-_-..__- 5 pesigiateeeiiein encere 1 84.8) 85.1) 84.4 87.8) 145.9 132.5, 143.1! 120.7 
ok adacdacccdweeesebnocs | 95.4) 98.9) 98.8 117.1) 171.2 169.1) 174.2) 174.1 












' Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data for 
the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
(gency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 1943. 
Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Indexes for individual industries have 
been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency 
data. 

? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized 
agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines: alloying; aluminum manu- 
factures; ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment; 
engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; ma- 
chine-tool accessories; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments 
ind fire-control equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. 

Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Plumbers’ supplies.—January to May 1943 employment indexes to 90.0, 91.5, 93.2, 93.2, and 92.6; pay-roll 
indexes to 144.7, 147.3, 155.4, 156.6, and 156.4. 

Knitt:d outerwear and knitted gloves.—December 1942 to May 1943 pay-roll indexes to 172.9, 172.0, 178.7, 
184.9, 148.5, and 193.3; January 1943 employment index to 112.9. 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted.—January to May 1943 pay-roll indexes to 
160.6, 163.8, 163.2, 159.7, and 156.8. 
ue materials.—October 1942 to May 1943 employment indexes to127.0, 130.3, 130.6, 123.9, 118.0, 116.4, 

-5, and 115.4. 

* Comparable indexes for earlier months back to January 1939 may be obtained in mimeographed form 
upon request. 
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Tasie 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing |; lustries 


ae 
Estimated number of wag: 
(in thousands) 








Industry a 


August | July June 
1943 1943 1943 





71. 
379 
95. 


~I 


Anthracite mining 
Bituminous-coal mining 
Metal mining 

Iron 

Copper 

Lead and zinc 

Gold and silver 

Miscellaneous metal mining 
Hotels !_. 
Power laundries se 
Dyeing and cleaning -_-_-- 
Class I steam railroads ? 


w 


pe rBs sas 
art nwooor- 





Pes 
eS ES 








| Data include salaried personnel. ni? , 
2 Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 


Taste 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


[1939 average= 100 !] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll index: 


Industry 
Aug. | July June | Aug. | Aug July § Jun 
1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1943 


Coal mining: 
Anthracite _ - 84. ‘ 92.8 | 148.9 | 133. 
Bituminous - 117.5 | 203.8 | 190. 

Metal mining - -- 121.4 | 169.7 | 164. 
biheasnsa 163. 164. 73.0 | 261. 
Copper 129. 204. 
Lead and zinc. 123. 201. 
Gold and silver- 25. | 68. 36. 
Miscellaneous - - 164. 177. 268. 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 98. 116. 175. 

Crude-petroleum production ?-_- 82. 86. 120. 

Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph - - 127. 123, 149. 
Electric light and power 86. 96. 111. 
Street ere and busses 117. 108. 162. 

Wholesale trade - ST 4 95. 101. 129. 

Reten Geee.......-..ss.-. 94. 98. 119. 
Food 102. | 110. 131. 
General merchandise --______. 105. 104, 127. 
Apparel 97. 94, 122. 
Furniture and house furnishings 66. 78. 7. 
Automotive. -- 63. 65. 86. 
Lumber and building materials 92. 97. 125. 

Hotels (year-round) 3___- ..| 107. 101. 140. 139. 137. 

Power laundries .| 113. 122.5 | 147.3 | 152.4 | 154 

Dyeing and cleaning--_- _| 119. 122. 164. 170.6 | 182.5 

Class I steam railroads ‘ 139. 133. (3) () | 

Water transportation ° Aas 84. 
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126. 
121. 
130. 
133. 
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152. 363.2 | 345.3 | 326. 7 





1 Mimeographed report showing revised data (1939= 100), January 1939-December 1942, for each ir 


available on request. 
2 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
* Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, tips, not included. Data include sala 


sonnel. 
‘ Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 


5 Not available. - ; 
* Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on st: 


motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 





Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


TaB_e 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months 
MANUFACTURING 


lu Strips 





Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly” 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 


Industry —| —_— = MES 


Aug. July | June | Aug. | July June} Aug.!| July | June 

1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
| 

J. Gaal ae 

Cents; Cents| Cents 














manufacturing $43. 43/$42. 76 $43.25] 45. 1] 96.5} 96.3) 95.9 
rable goods. 49. 61 48. 76| 49.33} 46. . 8} 106.0} 106.0) 105. 4 
ndurable goods 34. 39) 33.89) 34.29) 42. 2. 2.7) 81.1) 80.5) 80.3 











Durable goods 


~I 


i steel and their products- . 43 
t furnaces, steel works, and 
ills 2__ , 59] 50.01! 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 3____- 9. 91) 45. 46 
Malleable-iron castings ° : . 44.01 
St erg 4 2 . | 48.22) 47.42 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ¢. 37. 86| 36. 80! 
fin cans and other tinware * pected 01} 35.95) < 
Ww irework 4 hetees >. 90) 47. 05) 
‘utlery and edge tools 4 2.15) 41. 53) 
iy ols (except - tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws)*_. : . 45) 43. 04 
Hardware ?2_. 2.90) 41. 
Plumbers’ supplies 4 . 39} 43. 88) 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified 4 3.50) 41.6 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings . 93) 47. 
Stamped and enameled ware and galv an- 
izing_- 3. 89) 43. 
Fabricated structural and ornamental | 
metalwork. » 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. . 95) 44. 
Forgings, iron and steel | 55. 52. 
Firearms 2_. , 7. 55. 


103. 6| 
114. 








Ree 0%8 ES 
woroo-snwo]e 


— 





= 
La) 





to 
@ 








Electrical machinery_...............---.- . 73) 44. 86 
Electrical equipment ?- Rin sicich . 17) 47. 01) 
Radios and phonographs. , ee 39. 09) 38.89) ¢ 
Communications equipment ?___________- . 43) 41.: 


Machinery, except electrical. _ _- 51.87] 51. 
Machinery and machine-shop products ?_ ’ 50. 4 
Engines and turbines 2___ 7. 57.6 
Agricultural machinery , excluding trac- R 

48. 9f 


Tractors 2__- : a Ree Se IRS . 

Machine tools‘._............___- 2. 52. 6 

Textile machinery _.__._____- ‘ 45. 1: 

Typewriters _ . 

Cash registers, “adding and calculating 
machines__-_-_._- ; 








ansportation equipment, except automobiles| 56. 
Locomotives... 59. 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 4 51. 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft en- | 
gines___- on™ | 49. 26 
Aircraft engines 2 | 59. 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. suede ak 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products 

Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals___ 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except alumimum 2 

Clocks and watches_- 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
findings 24 ____ 

Silverware and plated ware 

Lighting equipment ---____- 

Aluminum manufactures 


“1-1 bw 
——_ to _ 











Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps- - -- 
Planing and plywood mills -_- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas ie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 






















































































— 
Average weekly Average weekly Averag 
earnings ! hours ! ear! 
Industry 
Aug. as | June | Aug. | July | June | Aug. | Ju — 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 \gy: 
| | 
Durable goods—Continued | 
| Cents | Ce Cons Cher 
Furniture and finished lumber deown sane —- $33. 45)$32. 48'$33.05) 44.6, 43.6) 44.6 75.0) 7 ‘ ( 
Furniture _- A pO ER ete ites . 29; 33. 05) 33. 68 4 43.4, 44.4) 77.1 ™ I 
| | 
Stone, clay, and glass products... ..........-- 37.11) 35.49) 36.38) 43.5) 41. 8) 43.1) 85.3) 84 84 ] 
Glass and glassware_._...................| 38.13) 36.15) 36.87 42.1) 39. 8) 41.4) 90.4) 9 Rg 
ei boatnnimade 39. 80) 38.31) 38.22) 44.7) 42.6) 43.0) 89.0) 8% % ] 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..._........___- 31. 23) 30.28) 30.73) 41.3) 40.1) 40.8) 75.0) 74 
Pottery and related products ¢.- 34.00) 32.35) 33.91; 41.3) 39.6) 41.5) 83.6) 82 od 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products 36.01) 34.44) 35.04) 42.8) 41.5) 41.8) 83.9) 82 | 
Asbestos I nates. tuietpadadentiipidiediane: 44.79) 43.48) 44.65) 47. "| 47.2) 47.8) 93.6, 92 
lu 
Nondurable goods | . 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- | 
RI eS SS RE aE 27. 46) 27.09) 27.56; 41.3) 40.8) 41.5) 66.5) 6 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__| 24.03) 24.14) 24.33 41.0) 40.9; 41.3) 58.7) 5 Mis 
Cotten smmeizweres............:........ ---| 31. 87) 30. 83) 31. 56| 43.5) 42.8) 43.8) 73.3 72 
Silk and rayon goods. -| 26. 97| 26. 43) 26. 99) 41.7; 41.1) 41.9, 64.8 64 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing. _-.-_. .---| 34.08] 33.35] 33.97) 41.9) 41.3) 42.0) 81.3) 80 5 —_ 
[0 aS SES Sa RE a 26. 91 25. 86) 26.75, 38.5) 37.1) 38.6 69.9) 69 
i 32. 35) 30.68) 31.57) 43. 5) 42.0; 43.2) 74.1) 72 _— 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 4. $__.| 27.31] 26. 74) 27.04; 40.4) 39.8) 40.5) 66.9) 6¢ 
Knitted underwear_.-_- --_- --| 24.59) 23.74) 24.65) 41.5) 40.5) 41.8) 59.1) 5s Coa 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including | 
woolen and worsted ¢.....__. --.--| 32.14] 31.69) 32.20) 44.3) 43.7) 44.5) 72.6) 725 7 
Carpets and rugs, wool-_-_................- 36. 42) 36. 46) 36.50; 42.0) 42.2) 423) 86.4 86.7 8 Me 
SP AE SIP ae 38. 58| 37.99] 37.69) 40.7) 40.1) 40.4) 94.8) 95 
Apparel and other finished textile products._.! 27.37) 26.05) 26.63) 37. 6 36.9| 38.1) 72.8) 70 Pt 
Men’s clothing, not eisewhere classified_..| 28.28) 27.56 28.64) 37.4) 36.9) 38.3) 75.7 74 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear ?__.._______- 21. 66 21. 41| 22.13) 37.5| 37.0) 38.0) 58.4 57 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s?_______- 24.11) 22.72) 23.60} 37.5) 35.8| 37.3) 64.4 63 
Work shirts 2. 18. 45) 17.47) 18.24) 37.8) 36.2) 37.6) 48.6) 48 Wl 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_| 33.76) 31.40| 31.53| 37.3) 36. 5 37.7| 88.0) 84 Re 
Corsets and allied garments__._._.........| 26.81) 26.35) 27.25 40.7; 40.5) 41.3) 66.1 65.2 
Be, Sr RR eee 36. 49) 31. 58) 27. "7 33. 9) 32. 1) 29.7; 90.1 83 
Leather and leather products.._........___._. 30.08! 29.13) 20.81) 40.1/ 30.2) 30.8 75.0 74 
GENS ERG SER ~-----------| 87.24) 36. 57] 37.52) 42 2) 42.0) 42.9) 88.0) 87.2 
A 2 a ee | 28. 59) 27. 43| 27.90) 39.3) ~_ 38.7) 72.3) 71.4 3 2 
Pl pall tn dtp dude dpuiinisieetonnnsdi malice | 35.10) 35. * 36.01) 43. ‘ 44.4) 44.9) 80.5) 80.0 8 La 
Slaughtering and meat t pecking eallideead | 41.14) 42.07) 41.75) 47.0) 47. 9| 47.7| 88.2) 880 8 Dy 
ect ee LS ET. We CRIN ee ee | 31.96) 30.83) 30.96) 48. 4 48.0) 47.9) 64.9) 63.6 Br 
Ice cream OEE TE RTE HS F* 37. 15) 36.50) 35.40) 48.5) 47.9) 46.8) 74.5) 73 In 
ally Si teins chsh sanctus couse | 39.88) 37.81| 38.33, 49.7) 47.6) 48.8) 81.2) 79.° Bi 
ttle ek tinentiivcanonnguinnnel | 36.01) 35.98) 35.76) 44.9) 44.9) 44.7) 80.2) 80.4 a 
Sugar refining, cane.......................| 36.23] 35. 78) 33. 71 44.4, 42.7) 41.6 81.7) 83.7 3 
Sugar, beet... _..... pabocenta pachahdaastha -----| 35.97) 35.07) 36.04) 37.9) 37.0) 37.9, 94.9) 94.9 | 
RPC S sblieh | 26.90) 26.57) 27.90) 40.6) 40. 3} 42.1) 66.6 66.5 en 
Beverages, nonalcoholic ?__........_. | 33.48) 33.21) 32.92) 45.3) 45.0) 44.3) 74.6) 74.2 74 re 
i at ha acntiindioeedebts | 49.79) 49.29) 48.73) 46.4) 46.6) 46.5) 107.1) 106.2 sa 
Canning and preserving. ................. 27. 85| 26. 45) he 37.7 38. 2 39.0} 74.6) 69 re 
Tobacco manufactures........................ 27. 04 27.41; 26.45) 41. ; 42.1; 41.0) 65.8) 65. av 
Cigarettes #.....-............------------- 31.60) 32.03) 28.72) 43.5) 44.5, 40.6) 72.8) 72. 
Cigars ? 23.18; 24.04) 24.98) 39.1) 40.7) 41.7) 59.5) 59.1! 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_| 26.03) 25.52) 25.00/ 40.5) 39. ‘ 39.1) 64.3) 64.7 - 
} } | 
Paper and allied products. -.-_.................| 36.66 seal 36.47, 45.6) 44.6) 45.7) 80.4) 79.7 al 
lll ES 40. 44) 39.04) 39.83) 47.1) 45.9) 46.8) 85.9) 85 n 
Paper boxes... ..222222222222222IIIIIT-] 82.39) 31.37] 32.48 44.0; 42.9] 44.4) 74.2) 73.2 4 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_- 40.78) 40.08, 40.34) 40.7) 40.2) 40.1) 100.2) 99.7 v 
Newspapers and periodicals. --_-.........- 45. 69) 45.62) 44.80) 37.6) 37.7) 37.1) 120.0) 119.5 uw 
Printing, book and job. ..............-...- 37.74) 37.27) 38.12; 42.1) 41.3) 41.5) 90. 5 90. 3 r- 
Chemicals and allied products.......__.__.._.| 42.92 12.04 42.04) 45.7] 45.3, 45.6) 92.6] 92.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors___-_---_------- 43. 49) 42.58) 43.74) 46.7] 46.3) 47.0) 93.2) 92.2 . 
oo medicines, and insecticides ?___.-_- 33. 25} 32.25; 33.19) 43.2) 42.3) 43.0) 76.9) 76.¢ 
EE Te 44.09) 41.82) 42.15) 46.3 —e 44.7; 95.2) 93. S 
new on and allied products. 37. 50) 37.57) 37.32; 42.5) 42.7] 41.4] 88,3) 88.' 

















See footnotes at end of table. 





Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


Tasie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly | Average hourly 


Average weekly 
hours ! earnings ! 


earnings ! 
} 





| : 
' eae 
| Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June 


| Aug. | July | June 
1943 


1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 





= | | 
Vondurable goods—Continued | 


emicals and allied products—Continued. Cents 
emicals, not elsewhere classified ___-- -- . . 45/ $49. 23 ’ 5. . .6| 106.4 
sives and safety fuses ?_____. s . 66) 48. 04) ‘ 2. .2 
,\mmunition, small-arms ?_-- ‘ , . 42.10 
Fireworks ?........-.- ste ‘ ? | 39. 33. 25 


ttonseed oil . 53) 23. 23. 31 
a a ; ‘ . 79} 27.30 








s of petroleum and coal. -- | 52. 51. 50. 65 
= ‘ ; 5. ’ 54. 03 





Rubber products . . 76} | 47. 10) 
Rubber tires and pia 51. 54| 52.48) 54. 60 
ibber boots and shoes----_------ 36. § : 39. 18 
Rubber goods, other 38.81} 38.01) 40. = 











Miscellaneous industries a ; 40. 97 
essional and scientific instruments | 

ind fire-control equipment 2_ | 50.20 51. 51. 43) 

| 





NONMANUFACTURING 





al mining: 
104. ¢ 


112. 
OR, 3 
78. 
109. ¢ 


$45. 52 $39. 69 $29. 
sity . 24; 42.76) 32. 
etal mining....--- | 45. 43.43) 44. 43 
Quarrying and n 38.05) 36.72) 36. 
Crude-petroleum production_--------- q 49.41) 48.2 
utilities: 
lelephone and telegraph | 36. 35.94) 35. 
Electric light amd power. ----..-...----- 5. 44.86) 43.77 
44.30) 44. 
39. 44) 39. 22 
25.48} : 
31. 22) 
21. 26) 
26. 59 
35. 17 
36. 64 
34 
20 
23 
27 
51 
42 
47 


na} «J 


thy Dorn 
wom 


w 
~~ 
o 


85. 
103. 
87. ¢ 
92. 6 
66. ¢ 
66. 6 
55. 
71. 
81.¢ 
78. { 
80. 
44.! 


is NS 
ow -7 


, a “ a 
General merchandise 


Furniture and housefu 

Automotive - ---- . : 

Lumber and building materials____------- | 35. 
| ETH ea 
Fe a a ae inaiigtsdtptinnti 
Dyeing and cleaning... .-.......-..-- : 28. 03 
Brokerage 4 : 51. 54 
Insurance on ae Seas 
Building construction , . 93 


. 76) 
. 18 
.79 54. 
. 55 ‘ 64. ¢ 
.10) 54. § (8) (5) ) (5) 
RI . ) (5) (8) (5) (3) (5) 
. 97 5 39.3 39.0 39.5) 124. 123.1) 123. 
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<= 
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| These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all 
reporting firms furnished man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings are based on a smaller 
sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately preceding months are subject to 
revision. 

? Comparable series for earlier months, which may include minor revisions in previously published data, 
available on request. 

' Comparable series back to January 1939 available on request. 

‘ Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings.—July 1942 to January 1943 average weekly earnings to $33.80, $34.73, $33.36, 

5.56, $35.78, $35.36, and $34.27; July to December 1942, average weekly hours to 43.8, 44.5, 42.5, 44.0, 44.6, 
and 44.3. Average weekly earnings, weekly hours, and hourly earnings for July 1942 and later months are 
now comparable with corresponding averages published for June 1942 and prior months. 

Tin cans and other tinware.—November 1942, December 1942, March 1943, and April 1943 average weekly 
earnings to $32.56, $34.50, $34.90, and $35.80; average hourly earnings to 78.9, 79.5, 80.3, and 81.1 cents. No- 
vember and December 1942 average weekly hours to 41.3 and 43.6. Due to changes in the composition of 
the reporting sample, average weekly and hourly earnings for November 1942 and later months are not 
strictly comparable with corresponding averages published for October 1942 and prior months. Comparable 
October averages are $32.53 and 78.5 cents. 

Wirework.—August 1942 to December 1942 average weekly earnings to $39.78, $40.77, $41.83, $43.22, and 
$43.88; average hourly earnings to 87.9, 91.0, 91.4, 92.2 and 93.3 cents. Average weekly and hourly earnings 
‘or A — 1942 and Sater months are now comparable with corresponding averages for July 1942 and prior 
montnas. 


(Footnotes continued on p. 1044) 
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Civilian Labor Force, September 1943 


A SEASONAL decline of 1,600,000 persons between Augus: ang 
September reduced the civilian labor force to a level of 53,300 gy 
in September 1943, according to the Bureau of the Census Month), 
Report on the Labor Force. At the same time, unemploymen; 
declined by 200,000 to a new low of 800,000, while employment do. 
creased by 1,400,000. 


TaBLe |1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force by Employment Status and Sex, in 
Months, September 1940-September 1943 ' 


[Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 


“y leg ted 





Estimated number (millions of per 





Sex and employment status | 
Septem- | August .Septem- | Septem- 














ber 1943 | 1943 ber 1942 | ber 1941 ber 194 
— ——— — ee | 
Both sexes__..... aid 53.3 4.9| 541] 548 
Unemployed ?____- .8 1.0 | 1.7 | 4.5 
Employed__..--- . §2.5 | 53.9 52. 4 50.3 " 
Nonagriculture. - 41.2 | 41.9 | 42.2 | 40. 2 
Agriculture... - 1.3} 120] 102] 101 , 
CO 36.2 | 37.5 39.2 | 41.0 4 
Unemployed ?___. 4 5 1.0 | 3.0 4 
Employed.__._- 35.8 37.0| 382] 38.0 
Nonagriculture 26.7 27.3 | 29. 6 | 29. 4 | 27 
Agriculture 9.1 9.7 | 8.6 | 8.6 | 
RT 17,1 17.4 | 14.9 13.8 
Unemployed ?3_____. is hein “<4 5 | oa | 1.5 
Employed__..--.--- pares. 16.7 16.9 | 14, 2 | 12.3 
Nonagriculture Sei 14.5 14. 6 | 12.6 10.8 
ai ne. 6st eres viabiiedd 2.2 2.3 | 1.6 | 1.5 





' All data exclude persons in institutions. 
? Includes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1943. 


The reopening of schools during September resulted in a sharp 
decline in the civilian labor force, as many teen-age youngsters left 
summer jobs to resume their studies. However, employment in 
September 1943—52,500,000—represented a net gain of 100,000 over 
the September 1942 level, despite the large increase in the armed 
forces during the past year. Unemployment in September 1943 


(Footnotes continued from p. 1043) 


Cullery and edge tools.—January to May 1943 average weekly earnings to $41.42, $40.96, $41.09, $42. 
$41.17; average hourly earnings to 88.3, 86.6, 87.3, 88.6 and 88.7 cents. May 1942 average weekly ear 
weekly hours, and mene earnings to $35.58, 45.0 hours, and 79.7 cents. Revised averages for M 
are not strictly comparable with corresponding averages for June and later months. May figur 
parable with June are $34.25, 44.6 hours, and 77.5 cents. 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws).—January 1942 to July 1942 average hourly earnings 
to 79.5, 78.5, 80.2, 80.9, 82.2, 82.6, and 83.2 cents. Revised figures are comparable with published data 
December 1941 and earlier months and also with those for August 1942 and later months. 

Plumbers’ supplies.—May 1942 to January 1943 average hourly earnings to 84.4, 85.2, 84.3, 87.1, 87.2, 58. 
88.6, 89.0, and 90.3 cents; January 1943 average weekly earnings and weekly hours to $41.66 and 46.1 hou 
Hourly a a for May 1942 and later months are now comparable with averages for April 1942 a 
prior months. 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere classified December 1942, January 1943, and 
February 1943 average hourly earnings to 88.3, 89.0, and 89.5 cents. 

Machine tools.—January to May 1943 average weekly earnings to $54.16, $54.22, $55.09, $55.50, and § 
average hourly earnings to 103.3, 104.2, 105.5, 106.5, and 106.7 cents. 

Cars, electrie- and steam-railroad.—November 1942 and January 1943 average weekly earnings to ‘42.! 
and $44.76; January 1943 to May 1943 average weekly hours to 42.8, 45.5, 44.3, 45.2, and 46.3; November 19 
average hourly earnings to 105.2 cents. 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings —May 1943 average weekly earnings to $38.57. 

Pottery and related products.—April 1943 average weekly earnings to $33.18; April and May 1943 a\ 
ney ae to 81.3 and 82.5 cents. 

Knitted oulerwear and knitted gloves.—November 1942 to May 1943 average weekly earnings to *-:* 
$25.25, $25.20, $25.87, $26.27, $26.79, and $27.61; January to May 1943 average hourly earnings to 62.' 

64.1, 65.0, and 66.3 cents; January 1943 average weekly hours to 39.7. 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted.—October 1942 and January 1943 average ! 

earnings te 70.1 and 70.2 cents. 
Brokerage.—May 1943 average weckly earnings to $51.24. 
5 Not available. 
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reached the lowest level recorded in the Census series at 800,000, a total 
of slightly less than half the magnitude reported a year previous. 

A comparison of the composition of the employed group in Septem- 
ber 1943 and in September 1942 reveals considerable change despite 
the maintenance of the over-all level of employment. Agricultural 
employment in September 1943 exceeded the September 1942 total 
by 1,100,000 and offset a.loss of 1,000,000 in the number of persons 
employed in nonagricultural industries. During the year interval, 
male employment was lowered by 2,400,000 as many men entered the 
armed forces. Female employment at the same time showed a gain 
of 2,500,000. Similarly, the employment of persons aged 35 and over 
was 2,000,000 higher in September 1943 than a year previous and 
counterbalanced a 1,900,000 loss in the number of persons under 35 
years of age. 


Taste 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment, by Age 
and Sex, in August and September 1943 and September 1942 ! 


{[Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 





| Total Male Female 


Employment status and age |__ oe ee 
| 





Sep- | Au- | Se Sep- | Au- | Sep- | Sep- | Au- Sep- 
tember| gust | tember|tember| gust |tember|tember| gust | tember 
1943 1943 1942 1943 | 1943 1942 1943 1943 | 1942 
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Labor Chronology 


Chronology of Labor Events, July to September 19 43 


1948 JULY 

July 1. The WPB Labor-Management Council (see Chron. item for Mar. 30 
M. L. R., May 1943) issued a statement urging—for the sake of 
efficiency—brief vacations for workers in war and essential civilian 
industries. This recommendation, however, is not to be considered 
as changing the WPB policy of expecting all essential factories to 
work on all holidays except Christmas. (Source: Office of War 
Information, War Production Board, WPB-3928.) 


July 1. The President approved an act (Pub. No. 110) establishing the Women’s 
Army Corps of the U. S. Army. The Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps was abolished, effective August 31, 1943, and its personne! 
was given the option of enlisting in the new Corps. About 15,000, 
or approximately 25 percent, failed to re-enlist. (Source: War De- 
partment.) 


July 2. The National War Labor Board announced a wage-stabilization program 
for the fluorspar mining industry in Illinois and Kentucky. The 
program, providing an average increase of about 14 cents an hour 
to some 1,400 workers, resulted from recommendations of other 
Governmental agencies seeking to expand the output of fluorspar 
mines. The Director of Economic Stabilization approved the in- 
crease. (Sources: Office of War Information, National War Labor 
Board, B-771; Fifth Monthly Report of National War Board, 
Sept. 3, 1943.) 

On July 8, the Board similarly corrected the obsolete wage structure 
of 30 Michigan and northern Wisconsin lumber companies, emp|oy- 
ing approximately 3,000 workers, by raising the minimum wage 
rates to a level comparable with other industries in the area. The 
Director of Economic Stabilization approved the new rates, which 
necessitated a change in lumber price ceilings. (Source: B-S00. 


July 2. The Director of Economie Stabilization filed his opinion supporting th: 
denial, on June 22, of an increase of 8 cents an hour (recommended 
by an emergency board) to the nonoperating railroad employees 
in membership with 15 railway labor organizations. (For issues, 
and recommendations of the board, see Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1943, p. 46.) The increase was disapproved, because it was 
based on an alleged “gross inequity” between railroad wage rates 
and rates in other industries. This, under the “hold the line” I xec- 
utive order of April 8, was no longer a ground for wage adjustments. 
The Director, however, suggested that the substandard test might 
still well be considered in order to raise wage rates not only in the 
lowest-paid job classifications, but, as a consequence, also in the 
immediately higher interrelated job classifications which will hav: 
to be adjusted so as to keep the minimum differentials required for 
productive efficiency. (Source: Office of War Information, Office 
of Economic Stabilization, OWI-2116.) 
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1943 JULY 

July 2. The National War Labor Board, in denying the request by the Cleveland 

7 = Typographical Union for a wage increase, reaffirmed (labor mem- 
bers dissenting) its policy of not granting increases, justifiable 
under the 15-percent “Little Steel’? formula, if they would tend to 
unstabilize wages in an industry or in an area. (Source: Office of 
War Information, National War Labor Board, B-775; see also 
B-789 for Board’s opinion in a similar case.) 


uly 3. The National War Labor Board, because of the War Labor Disputes Act 
provision that no Board member may participate in a decision in 
which he has a direct interest, withdrew from four of its tripar- 
tite industry commissions (trucking, shipbuilding, nonferrous 
metals, and Detroit tool and die) their power to issue final decisions 
in voluntary wage cases. The Daily Newspaper Industry Panel 
likewise was restored to an advisory status. (Source: Office of War 
Information, National War Labor Board, B-—780.) 
On July 26 the power to make decisions in dispute and voluntary 
wage cases was restored to the West Coast Lumber Commission and 
to the commissions mentioned above (with the exception of the 
Shipbuilding Commission—see Chron. item for Aug. 9, this issue). 
The newspaper panel was also authorized to issue decisions in 
unanimously passed voluntary wage cases involving the “Little 
Steel’’ formula. (Source: Office of War Information, National War 
Labor Board, B—835.) 


. The President approved the Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments 
of 1943 (Pub. No. 113). On September 8 the Federal Security 
Administrator announced the establishment of a new Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in the Federal Security Agency, to administer 
the expanded Federal-State civilian rehabilitation program. 
(Source: Office of War Information, Federal Security Agency, 
OWI-—2451.) 


7. The President by Executive order suspended for the duration of the war 
the 8-hour law as pertaining to laborers and mechanics employed 
by the Department of the Interior on public works within the 
United States. (Source: White House, Executive order of July 7, 
1943.) On August 9 the provisions were extended to Alaska. 
(Source: The White House, Executive order of Aug. 9, 1943.) 


. The President approved an act increasing by $300,000,000 (to a total of 
$1,500,000,000) the amount to be appropriated for defense housing 
under the act of October 14, 1940, as amended. (Source: Public 
Law 119.) 


8. The National War Labor Board created an advisory panel of six members 
for the shipping (as distinct from the shipbuilding) industry to 
represent equally the public, management, and labor. The panel 
was authorized to sit as a 3-member tripartite panel and to consider 
and to make recommendations to the Board upon all applications 
for wage adjustments and all labor disputes referred to it by 
regional boards (see Chron. item for June 27, M. L. R. August 
1943). (Source: Office of War Information, National War Labor 
Board, B—798.) 


. The Committee on Fair Employment Practice (see Chron. item for May 
27, M. L. R. August 1943) announced its decision to establish 12 
regional offices. (Source: Office of War Information, Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, OWI-2161.) 


. The President approved an act providing for the postponement of the 
induction of high-school students 18 or 19 years of age, until the 
end of their academic school year. (Source: Public Law 126.) 
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1943 JULY 

July 12. The President approved the ‘“‘Labor-Federal Security Appropriati>, 4,, 
1944,” which provided, among other things, for the liquida: ion ,; 
the National Youth Administration by January 1, 1944, and of th, 
Civilian Conservation Corps by June 30, 1944. It also forbade +), 
National Labor Relations Board to investigate any collective. 
bargaining contract that had been in effect for 3 months jw \tho, 
challenge (see M. L. R. September 1943, p. 471). (Source: 
Law 135.) 


July 14, The Chairman of the War Production Board announced a 6-point pro. 
gram to make wartime rationing of clothing unnecessary. 7), 
program involves (1) greater production of goods through the mayj- 
mum utilization of production facilities, (2),orderly and adequate 
distribution of goods, (3) greater production of less expensive ‘‘yo). 
ume”’ merchandise, (4) planned allocation of materials used in th, 
production of essential goods, (5) increased burlap imports to replace 
cotton in bags used for moving farm crops, and (6) instruction of the 
public in getting the maximum wear out of goods. (Source: Office 
of War Information, War Production Board, WPB-3952.) 


constitutionality of OPA’s entire rent-control program was upheld 
by three decisions of the 3-man Emergency Court of Appeals 
created by act of January 30, 1942. (Sources: Office of War I[nfor- 
mation, Office of Price Administration, OPA-—2798; Public Law 42). 


77th Cong.) 


July President approved a Joint Resolution of Congress continuing th: 
Commodity Credit Corporation for 6 months. This resolution 
repealed the provision of Public Law 139 of July 12, which forbade 
the OPA to use Congressional appropriations “for the promulgation 
or enforcement of orders requiring grade labeling or standardiza- 
tion,”’ but which did not apply to standards established by industry 
or by Government agencies other than OPA. (Source: Public 
Law 151.) In signing this resolution the President interpreted it 
as — the OPA to standardize products for which effectiv: 
and necessary price fixing would otherwise be impossible. (Sourc: 
New York Times, July 17, p. 26.) On September 13 the OPA 
announced that it had amended 250 price regulations in con- 
formity with the resolution, but that OPA standards were being 
continued in 57 regulations “because no practicable alternativ 
exists for securing effective price control.” (Source: OPA-3134. 


July 21. The National War Labor Board authorized nonprofit hospitals to adjust 
wages or salaries of employees without Board approval, provided 
such remuneration would not be “beyond the minimum on- 
inflationary going rates for similar occupational groups in the labor- 
market area.” On July 23 similar authority was granted to the 
Federal Reserve System and the U. 8. Employment Service except 
where salaries or wages were fixed by statute. (See Chron. items 
for Nov. 24, M. L. R. Feb. 1943, and Jan. 22, M. L. R. May 1943. 
(Source: Office of War Information, National War Labor Board, 
B-825 and B-859.) 


July 24. The National War Labor Board sent out to its regional offices instruc- 
tions to be used in applying the maladjustment (‘‘Little Stee!” 
formula. Not to be counted as a part of a maladjustment allowance 
are merit increases and promotions, vacations with pay, holida) 
pay, night-shift bonuses, overtime pay, and adjustments in piece 
rates following a complete job revaluation. ‘To be counted are 
wage increases to meet minimum rates under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, Walsh-Healey Act, Davis-Bacon Act, and State minimun 
wage laws, wage increases to other workers to correct intrap\ant 
inequalities resulting from application of minimum-wage |aws, 
increases to 40 cents per hour not requiring Board approval, and 
increases approved by the Board to raise wages to the substandard 
rate levels adopted by the regions. (Source: Fifth Monthly Report 
of the National War Labor Bene. Sept. 3, 1943.) 
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National War Labor Board unanimously reaffirmed its policy of 
applying the 15-percent formula to occupational groups instead of 
to individual job classifications, by awarding a 5-cent per hour 
wage increase to 1,500 Cincinnati hotel workers. The arbitrator’s 
award had applied the 15-percent rule to individual job classifica- 
tions, resulting in increases of from 3 to 15 cents an hour, benefitting 
most those whose wages were high. (Source: Office of War Infor- 
mation, National War Labor Board, B-830.) 


War Manpower Commission issued its ‘‘Policy on Reemployment 
and Placement of Veterans,” previously approved by the Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee, providing for reemployment, re- 
habilitation, training, and selective placement of returned veterans. 
On October 10 the Selective Service Bureau of the War Manpower 
Commission announced the issuance to all of its agencies of Re- 
employment Bulletin No. 1, giving the details of the national reem- 
ployment program for honorably discharged veterans of the armed 
forces. (Sources: Office of War Information, War Manpower 
Commission, P M—4420 and PM-—4451.) 


July 29. The Attorney General in an opinion requested by the President said 


July 30. The 


July 30. The 


July 30-Aug. 


that, under the War Labor Disputes Act (see M. L. R., August 
1943, p. 305), representatives of any group of employees—not 
necessarily the majority—might give notice of a labor dispute 
to the Secretary of Labor, the National War Labor Board, and 
the National Labor Relations Board. Thirty days after such 
notice, if the dispute has not been settled, the National Labor | 
Relations Board must take a secret ballot of the employees of the 
plant as to whether they desire to strike. (Source: Opinion of 
the Attorney General of the United States, Vol. 40, Op. No. 69.) 


National War Labor Board issued an amended directive order 
defining the nature and jurisdiction of the Trucking Commission 
established December 2, 1942. The Commission is to consist 
of three members appointed by the Board to represent labor, 
industry, and the public. Its jurisdiction over labor disputes and 
voluntary wage or salary adjustments is limited to employees 
engaged in the following types of trucking operations: over-the- 
road; local pick-up and delivery; transfer and storage. Trucking 
employees in other businesses, not engaged exclusively in trucking, 
shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the regional boards. For 
this purpose a standing tripartite regional trucking panel shall 
be established in each region. However, wage brackets established 
by a regional board for truck employees would have to be ap- 
proved by the Trucking Commission. (Source: Office of War 
Information, National War Labor Board, B-854.) 


National War Labor Board (labor members dissenting) denied a 
general increase in wages to over 1,000,000 workers in 188 ship- 
yards, holding that these workers were among the highest paid 
in the nation and that they had already received since January 
1, 1941, a straight-time increase in excess of 15 percent. The 
workers had asked for approval of automatic wage increases under 
the escalator clauses in their agreements. The Board, however, 
ordered a review of the wage structure and job classification in 
the industry, to be carried out by its Wage Stabilization Division 
in conjunction with the staff of the Shipbuilding Commission and, 
if they so desired, representatives of the workers and industry. 
(Sources: Office of War Information, National War Labor Board, 


B-838 and B-—865.) 


9. The National War Labor Board authorized five regional boards— 
in Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., and Dallas—to 
grant without its approval a 50-cent minimum hourly wage in 
the lumber industries in their areas. Various Government agencies 
had requested this action because of the critical manpower situa- 
tion in the industry. (Sources: Office of War Information, National 
War Labor Board, B-844, B-851, and B-869.) 
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1943 AUGUST 


Aug. 2. The War Production Board announced establishment of a Mana, 
Consultant Division. It will (1) collaborate closely with the | 
Production Office in order to increase production through bette, 
industrial relations and improved management practices (5 
make studies and recommendations on incentive-wag; plans 
production standards, etc., in connection with their proba), 
effect on costs, wages, and production, and (3) aid in the estah. 
lishment of joint labor-management committees in essentig) 
industries. (Source: Office of War Information, War Prodictjo, 
Board, WPB-3992.) . 
On September 24, John W. Nickerson, director of the new Djyj. 
sion, outlined 16 general principles developed for the guidance os 
the Division, stating its position on incentive wages. Source: 
Office of War Information, War Production Board, WPB-—4299 


ment 


abor 


ree: 


Aug. 2. The War Manpower Commission announced standards to which res. 
taurants in labor-shortage areas must conform in order {to jp 
designated as “locally needed” and therefore eligible for |abor. 
recruiting assistance from the United States Employment Service 
(Source: Office of War Information, War Manpower Commis. 
sion, PM-—4423.) 


On August 4 similar standards were announced for coal and wood 
dealers. (Source: Office of War Information, War Manpower 
Commission, PM-—4425.) 


Aug. 2. The National War Labor Board, in response to a suggestion by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, amended General Order No. 7 so as to approve 
wage or salary increases complying with State minimum-wage laws 
and orders, provided such increases do not raise rates above 50 
cents an hour. (Source: Office of War Information, Nationa! War 
Labor Board, B-861.) 


Aug. 3. The War Manpower Commission announced that Selective Service local 
boards were being instructed to reclassify all fathers 18 to 37 years 
old, inclusive, for induction calls into the armed forces after October 
1. Class III-A would not be abolished, but men would be reclassi- 
fied out of it in conformity with the demands of the armed forces. 
(Source: Office of War Information, War Manpower Commission, 
PM-4424.) The Selective Service announced that “Adjustments 
in State calls will be made by National Headquarters so that all 
States so far as possible will begin to deliver fathers to fill calls at 
the same time.”’ (Source: PM—4426.) 


On August 14 the War Manpower Commission announced further 
changes in Selective Service rules under its new program whose main 
features are (1) emphasis on occupation as a ground of deferment 
rather than dependency, (2) discouragement of essential war labor 
turnover and encouragement of civilian workers to transfer to 
essential war jobs, and (3) safeguarding war production while 
supplying the armed forces with men. A new critical list of 149 
occupations and a revised nondeferable list of 60 occupations and 
58 activities were also issued. (See M. L. R., October 1943, p. 
704.) (Source: Office of War Information, War Manpower (om- 
mission, PM-4429 and 4432.) On August 17 the Commission issued 
a complete list of essential activities. (Source: PM-—4433.) 


Aug. 7. The National War Labor Board ruled that its approval must be obtained 
for any increase in contributions by employers to profit-sharing 
trusts, as such increases should be considered to be wages and 
salaries within the meaning of the stabilization program and ar 
not to be considered in the class of “insurance and pension bene‘its 
which are exempt from the wage-stabilization tty oem However 
tenes ere trusts with pension features must submitted for 

oard approval. (Source: Office of War Information, Nationa 
War Labor Board, B-866.) 
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949 

ak . The National War Labor Board, with the intent of increasing production 

7 without increasing the unit cost of production, unanimously ap- 
proved an incentive plan proposed by the Lear-Avia Corporation 
for about 800 workers in its plants in Piqua, Ohio, and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Under this plan every production worker is given 
an evaluation in minutes, instead of in monetary units, for all 
accepted pieces or units produced. If he turns in the standard 
quantity he is credited with 60 minutes per hour; for excess amounts 
he receives extra minutes paid for at his established base rate. 
Workers producing less than the standard quantity will still receive 
the guaranteed base rate. (Source: Office of War Information, 
National War Labor Board, B—868.) 


he National War Labor Board abolished the Shipbuilding Commission 
(see Chron. item for Jan. 13, M. L. R. May 1943) and created a 
new one of six members (two representing the public; two, labor; 
and two, industry), appointed as paid officials of the Board. 
Government procurement agencies will not have voting representa- 
tives on the new Commission, but representatives of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of War, the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, and the Chairman of the War Production Board may 
consult with the Commission. The Commission will have juris- 
diction over labor disputes and voluntary wage or salary adjust- 
ments involving persons employed in the shipbuilding industry; 
and for this purpose, it will, in conjunction with the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Division of ‘the National War Labor Board, establish appro- 
priate jwage brackets in the industry (see also Chron. items for June 
27, M. L. R. Aug. 1943, and July 8, this issue). (Source: Office of 
War Information, National War Labor Board, B-—878.) 


12. The War Food Administration announced the establishment by its 
Office of Labor (see Chron. item for Apr. 29, M. L. R. August 1943) 
of seven regions, each headed by a director, for the decentralized 
operation of the farm-labor program. (Source: Office of War 
Information, Department of Agriculture, AG—677.) 


Aug. 14. The National War Labor Board announced that the last major step 
in the wage-stabilization program for the nonferrous-metals in- 
dustry had been taken, in the approval of a directive order of the 
industry commission providing wage adjustments in the Tri-State 
area (southwestern . Missouri, northeastern Oklahoma, and south- 
eastern Kansas) to conform with the wage adjustments made in 
Idaho and Utah (see Chron. item for Oct. 16, 1942, M. L. R. 
February 1943) and in Montana and Arizona. (Source: Office of 
War Information, National War Labor Board, B-889.) 


On August 18 the War Manpower Commission announced that the 
War Department had released within the past week 627, of an 
authorized total of 4,500, former nonferrous-metal miners, in 
order to relieve the serious manpower shortage in copper, zinc, and 
molybdenum mines. The soldiers were being released upon vol- 
untary application and became members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps during their employment in the nonferrous-mining industry. 
(Source: Office of War Information, War Manpower Commission, 
PM-4434.) By September 7 approximately 4,550 soldiers had been 
released. (Source: PM-—4443.) 


Aug. 16. The President approved an order of the National War Labor Board 

authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to afford workers in bitu- 
minous-coal and anthracite mines in the possession of the Govern- 
ment the opportunity “‘to work 8 hours a day, instead of the present 
7-hour day, with payment at the rate of time and one-half for the 
additional hour of work on any day, when the 8 hours a day are 
worked in conjunction with a 48-hour workweek.” (Source: 
White House, Press Release of August 16, 1943.) 
On August 30 the National War Labor Board authorized the bitu- 
minous-coal operators to extend overtime payment to about 25,000 
nonunion clerical and supervisory workers, in order to restore a 
differential in weekly earnings removed or reduced when the 6-day 
week for miners went into effect. (Source: B—956.) 


Aug. 9. T 


Aug. 
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1948 AUGUST 


Aug. 16. The President, in a letter to the Chairman of the National Wa, 
Board, outlined a program to obtain compliance with Boar, 
in the relatively few cases in which Executive action might 
necessary. (The Board had disposed of over a thousani cac,.. 
in the past 18 months, and only 7 had been referred to the Prox. 
dent for Executive action because of persistent noncomy) inc 
Primarily, when either an employer or a local union ref))<o, ;, 
comply with a Board order the plant may be taken over \)nq,- 
the War Labor Disputes Act and operated by the Governmen: 
Other less drastic sanctions would be instituted by the Econon), 
Stabilization Director, who was authorized, by Executive orjer +, 
take the following measures to obtain compliance: (1) in case os 
employer, order Government departments or agencies to wit! 
“any priorities, benefits or privileges extended, or contracts ¢) ter. 
into, by executive action of the Government’”’; (2) in case of ini, 
in a Government-operated plant, mine, or facility, order the wit). 
holding of privileges, etc., assured by a labor agreement; and (3 
in case of individual, order cancellation of draft deferment a), 
employment privileges. (Sources: White House Release, Aig. }7 
1943; Executive Order 9370.) 


Aug. 17. In conformity with the “Hold the Line” Executive Order No. 939 
and supplementary directives, the National War Labor Board 
amended its General Order 14 (authorizing the War Departmen; 
to pass on wage and salary adjustments of its civilian employees). 
Wage and salary disputes in the War Department’s privatel, 
operated and Government-operated plants will be settled by ap- 
propriate Regional War Labor Boards, but the Department may 
petition for review of any case. (Source: Office of War Informa- 
tion, National War Labor Board, B-911.) 

On August 27 the National War Labor Board amended its Genera 
Order No. 18 applicable to the Navy Department. Hereafter an) 
wage or salary adjustment by the Navy civilian personnel must y 
approved by the Director of Economic Stabilization when sic! 
adjustment would increase “‘production costs above the level p: 

vailing in comparable plants or establishments.”’ (Source: Offic 
of War Information, National War Labor Board, B—946.) 


Aug. 18. The National War Labor Board simplified the regulations in Genera! 
Order No. 31, thereby permitting firms with 30 or fewer employee: 
to make merit increases without Board approval under certail 
conditions (see M. L. R., October 1943, p. 711). (Source: Office of 
War Information, National War Labor Beaed. B-915.) 


Aug. 19. The National War Labor Board, in order to improve the existing griev- 
ance machinery at the Chrysler Corporation plants, employing ap- 
proximately 60,000 workers, unanimously ordered the appointm: 
of an impartial chairman, to make final decisions in disputes whic! 
the plants’ appeal board cannot settle. Action on the granting 
maintenance-of-membership and check-off clause to the United 
Automobile Workers of America, C. I. O., was postponed for § 
months because of “numerous and inexcusable work stoppages 
(Sources: Office of War Information, National War Labor Board 
B-—908 and B—928.) 


Aug. 20. The Secretary of the Interior announced that 5 mines had been released 

from Government possession and returned to their owners, a/fter 
submission of evidence that normal production had been resunied 
and was not disturbed by strikes. By September 24 the Govern- 
ment had released 930 coal mines; 2,448 mines continued under th: 
control of the Coal Mines Administration. (Sources: Office 0! 
War Information, Coal Mines Administration, OWI-2359 and 


OWI-2529.) 
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AUGUST 
The National War Labor Board authorized employers to raise sub- 
standard wages to 40 cents an hour without Board approval, even 
though this action might necessitate price relief. (Source: Office of 


War Information, National War Labor Board, B—926; amendment 
to General Order No. 30.) 


. The Office of Price Administration announced the details of a Nation- 
wide campaign to hold down the cost of living and to combat black 
markets. (Source: Office of War Information, Office of Price 
Administration, OPA-—2984.) 


. The National War Labor Board (labor members dissenting) refused to 
approve a clause in the agreement of July 20, 1943, between the 
United Mine Workers of America and the Illinois coal operators, 
providing for a general wage increase of $1.25 a day, in considera- 
tion of underground travel. (See Chron. item for May 1, M. L. R. 
August 1943). (Source: Office of War Information, National 
War Labor Board, B—922 and B-—938.) 


3. The National War Labor Board ruled, in the J. Greenebaum Tanning 
Co. (Milwaukee, Wis.) case, that its power to order a maintenance- 
nce clause in Jabor agreements was derived from the war 
powers of the President (Constitutional or delegated by the Congress) 
and that this power could not be limited by State law. (For sum- 
mary of case, see M. L. R., October 1943, p. 783.) (Source: Office of 
War Information, National War Labor Board, B—932.) 


. The War Manpower Commission, in response to reports that some war 
contractors were in the market for ‘home workers,”’ declared that 
such workers are not a type of labor it is looking for, even in labor- 
shortage areas. Not only is such labor far less productive than 
labor in plants under proper supervision and working conditions, 
but also it is prohibited in contracts covered by the Walsh-Healey 
and Fair Labor Standards Acts and by many State laws and 
regulations. (Source: Office of War Information, War Manpower 
Commission, PM—4437.) 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1. The Director of the Office of Defense Transportation sent a 13-point 
program to the Chief Executives of all railroads, to railroad Jabor 
organizations, and to appropriate Government agencies, indicating 
the extraordinary measures to be taken immediately in order to 
forestall a manpower crisis in the railroad industry. Should these 
measures fai! the only recourse will be further legislation by Congress. 
(Source: Office of War Information, Office of Defense Transportation, 
ODT-—354.) 


Sept. 3. The President, by Executive order, authorized the War Shipping Admin- 

istration to take possession of and operate the plant of the Atlantic 
Basin Iron Works, Inc., at Brooklyn, N. Y. The company had 
refused to comply with directive order of June 3 of the Shipbuilding 
Commission and with directive order of August 25 of the National 
War Labor Board, directing it to incorporate in a collective-bargain- 
ing agreement certain causes regarding seniority for shop stewards 
and maintenance of membership. (Sources: White House Release, 
Sept. 3, 1943; Office of War Information, National War Labor 
Board, B—939.) 
On September 22, the plant was restored to the company by Execu- 
tive order, after the company had agreed to include these clauses. 
(Sources: The White House, Executive Order of September 22, 1943; 
Office of War Information, National War Labor Board, B—989.) 


Sept. 4. The Director of the Office of War Mobilization made public the West 
Coast Manpower program, approved by the War Mobilization 
Committee, and effective September 15, 1943. (For a short de- 
scription of this plan—outgrowth of a critical study made by B. M. 
Baruch and John Hancock — see page 933 of this issue of M. L. R.) 
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19438 SEPTEMBER 
Sept. 4. The National War Labor Board denied the request of the Clifton-\\ ..-..,,,.; 4 
Metal Trades Council, A. F. of L. (Morenci, Ariz.), that i: lify Sep 


the decision of the National Labor Relations Board which fied 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Worker. Cig 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for the approximately 2.(()) o,_ 
ployees at the mine of the Phelps Dodge Corporation. (F - 
mary of the War Labor Board’s decision, see page 964, this 


(Source: Office of War Information, National War Labor ard 
B-959.) ’ pep 
Sept. 7. The Director of Economic Stabilization authorized the Nationa! Wa, 


Labor Board to make wage adjustments without his appro\a| j; 
the laundry industry (even though price increases would be )ecex 
sitated) according to a 3-point formula: (1) Substandar Vage 
rates may be raised to the minimum level set by the regional! |\)ar,- 
(2) inereases may be granted for job classifications betw: 
minimum level and one 30 cents higher, in order to maintai 

mum differentials in cents per hour between immediate], 
related job classifications; (3) wage rates at or above a De t 30 
cents an hour higher than the regional substandard minimum 

rate may be increased to the minima of comparable job classifica- 
tions in the region. (Source: Office of War Information, Na} jona) 
War Labor Board, Office of Price Administration, OWI-—245 and 
B-—978.) 


Sept. 7. Three Government agencies (War Manpower Commission, Depart ment 
of Labor, and Federal Security Agency) issued a joint statement | 
policies and standards for guidance of urban communities in estab- 
lishing part-time school and work programs (see page 941, this iss\x 
(Source: Office of War Information, War Manpower Commi 
PM-4442.) 


Sept. 10. The National War Labor Board made public a unanimous state: 
clarifying the circumstances under which it will review, on its m: 
the award of an arbitrator and the extent of such review (see pag: 
935, this issue). (Source: Office of War Information, Motions Wa 
Labor Board, B—970.) 


Sept. 13. The General Manager of OPA announced that a new subsidy program 
in its final stages of preparation, would decrease the cost of living Sep 
an additional 2.3 percent by lowering the prices of 7 foods—apples 
oranges, onions, potatoes, lard, vegetable oils, and peanut butter 
(Source: Progress Report on the OPA Reorganization Procram 
from aay 26 to September 11, 1943 (mimeographed), September 
13, 1943. 


Sept. 13. The National War Labor Board authorized the General Steel Castings 
Corporation (Granite City, Ill.) to grant a bonus to employees w! 
work on the sixth and seventh days of a workweek and are « 
pelled by the Illinois One-Day-Rest-in-Seven Law to take off | 
day during the first part of the week. The bonus will be paid 0: 
the basis of considering the work on the sixth and seventh day as 
overtime (with deduction of absence time during the week), and is 
subject to certification by the Secretary of Labor that it is not in co: 
flict with Executive Order No. 9240. (Source: Office of War |! 
formation, National War Labor Board, B—998.) 


Sept. 18. The Chairman of the War Production Board reissued Directive No. 2. 
Amended. (For provisions of this basic document contro! ing 
procurement policies of all war agencies see page 933, this is- 
(Source: Office of War Information, War Production Board, W !’!} 
4267.) 


Sept. 22. The National War Labor Board announced the establishment ©! 3° 
Airframe Panel with headquarters in Washington, D. C., and 
jurisdiction over both wage and nonwage issues when a pari °! 
the wage dispute. On August 20, the Board had defined the air 
frame industry and approved a procedure for handling airf: 
cases. (Source: Office of War Information, National War L: 
Board, B—997.) 


Sep 


Sep 








~ ‘ Sept. 25. The 3-man Emergency Board of the National Railway Labor Panel 
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SEPTEMBER 


ot. 23. The President, by Executive order, established a Special Emergency 


Board of three members, from the National Railway Labor Panel, 
to report to him on or before October 15 what, if any, wage adjust- 
ments should be made, for employees of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Co. of Los Angeles. (Source: The White House, Executive 
Order of September 23, 1943.) 


Sept. 24. The President announced the creation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of 


the Joint Production Survey Committee, to work closely and con- 
stantly with representatives of the Office of War Mobilization ‘‘in 
the endeavor to promote economies in the use of material and man- 
power in the over-all production program.” (Source: The White 
House, Statement by the President, September 24, 1943.) 





appointed May 31, 1943, to investigate the wage dispute of more 
than 300,000 train and engine service employees throughout the 
country—denied their demands for an increase of 30 percent or $3 
per day. The Board held that though the employees in this dis- 
pute had made out a strong case for a wage increase to correct 
gross inequities, no substandards of living were involved in the 
dispute, and that the employees should be granted such increase 
as may be justified under the ‘‘Little Steel’’ formula. It accordingly 
recommended an increase, retroactive to Apri! 1, 1943, of 32 cents 
in the basic daily rates, or 4 cents an hour. (Source: The White 
House Release. Sept. 28, 1943.) This recommendation was ap- 
proved by the Economic Stabilization Director. (Source: Office of 
War Information, Office of Economic Stabilization, OW1I-2618.) 


Sept. 29. The War Shipping Administration announced that through its recently 


War 


created Field Service Division it has embarked upon a broad pro- 
gram to employ and train veterans and merchant seamen discharged 
as a result of combat or service disabilities. Several thousand men 
are to be trained and employed in the Civil Service; 68 men had 
already been trained and placed in ship-repair yards as examiners 
(Source: Office of War Information, War Shipping Administration, 
OWI-—2544.) 


ing Sept. 30. The National War Labor Board, in its opinion of September 14, approv- 


—) 





ing unanimously the wage-incentive plan for the Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation (Bethpage, L. I.), expressed its general 
policy with regard to such plans. (For features of this policy see 
page 936, this issue.) Since the issuance of Executive Order No. 
9328 on April 8, 1943, the Board had received approximately 800 
applications for approval of various types of wage-incentive plans. 
(Source: Office of War Information, National War Labor Board, 
B-1014.) About 500 of these had been approved by regional 
boards and 5 had been approved by the National War Labor Board. 
(Source: National War Labor Board.) 








Recent Publications of Labor Interes; 





ay 


November 1943 


Absenteeism 


Absenteeism. By William M. Gafafer. Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1943. 47 pp., bibliography, charts. . 
Absenteeism due to sickness and nonindustrial injuries is dealt with in this 
pamphlet, which reproduces the text of chapter 24 of ‘‘Manual of industria) 
hygiene and medical service in war industries,” prepared by Division of Industrig| 
Hygiene, National Institute of Health, U. 8. Public Health Service (1943). 


Absenteeism in war plants. (In Industrial Bulletin, New York State Department 
of Labor, Albany, August 1943, pp. 303-308. 10 cents.) 
A study of the causes and extent of absenteeism in 15 war production plants 
in New York State. Suggestions as to essentials in a program to reduce absentee- 
ism are made on the basis of the experience of the firms included in the survey. 


Auditing absenteeism: Absence record forms in use by representative firms in war 
industries. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, 1943. 30 pp. (Special bull. No. 12—-A.) Free. 


Labor turnover and absenteeism. By Kendrick Lee. Washington, Editoria 
Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1943. 14 pp. (Vol. | 
1943, No. 10.) $1. 


Reducing absenteeism through employee education. New York, Metropolitan Lif 
Insurance Co., Policyholders Service Bureau, 1943. 27 pp., illus. Limited 
free distribution. 

Compilation of practical tested approaches used by different companies + 
reduce excessive absenteeism in war plants. 


Child Labor and Child Welfare 


Juvenile labor in wartime in the United States. (In International Labor Review, 
International Labor Office, Montreal, September 1943, pp. 324-337. 60 
cents.) 

Summary of developments as regards wartime employment of children and 
young persons in the United States and the modifications in existing standard: 
governing their employment. 


State child labor legislation, 1943, and war suspension orders not reported in 1942 
summary (by States). By Kate Clugston. New York, National Child Labor 
Committee, September 1943. 59 pp.; mimeographed. 


Standards of day care centers for children of working mothers in Mississippi, recom- 
mended by Child Care Committee of Mississippi Civilian Defense Counci 
[Jackson?], Mississippi Civilian Defense Council, 1943. 28 pp. 


The care of children under five in wartime, [England and Wales]. New York, 
British Information Services, 1943. 16 pp. (ID 410.) Free. 

The bulletin contains information on child-welfare services before the war, 
effect of the war on these services, extension of child-care services due to evacua- 
tion, provision of wartime nurseries, nutrition, clothing coupons for ‘‘under fives, 
and effects of war conditions on children and plans for them in the post-war period 


Epiror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this |i! 
should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were read!) 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. The amounts do not include postage, and as 
they are subject to change. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration 


Tndustrial peace—a war “must”. By William H. Davis. (In Mill and Factory, 
' New York, August 1943, pp. 73-75 et seq.; also reprinted.) 

The chairman of the National War Labor Board urges that labor and manage- 
ment provide for arbitration machinery of their own to handle within-the-plant 
grieValCes. 

Labor arbitration under State statutes. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Offiee of the Solicitor, 1943. 227 pp. 

Although prepared primarily for the use of arbitrators of the United States 
Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor, the information presented in 
this publication will be of value to others interested in the arbitration of labor 


lisp ites. 
First annual report of the New Jersey State Board of Mediation, for the period July 
8, 1941—J une 30, 1942. Trenton, 1943. 37 pp. 


Voluntary labor arbitration tribunals of the American Arbitration Association— 
rules of procedure and manual for their use in wartime. New York, American 
Arbitration Association, [1942]. 30 pp. 


Cooperative Movement 


A cooperative economy: A study of democratic economic movements. By Benson Y. 
Landis. New York, Harper & Bros., 1943. 197 pp., bibliography. $2. 

A summary of people’s institutions, both voluntary and governmental. The 
discussion covers consumers’ cooperation (purchasing and financing); producers’ 
cooperation (labor unions, marketing, and homesteads) ; professions and business; 
“public cooperation” through regulation of railroads, prices, industrial relations, 
ete.; and finally, international cooperation through the cooperative movement 
and other international organizations (including the International Labor Office). 


Directory of consumers’ cooperatives in the United States, as of January 1, 1943. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 93 pp. (Bull. No. 
750.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Exploring tomorrow's agriculture: Cooperative group farming—a practical am 
of rural rehabilitation. By Joseph W. Eaton. New York and London, 
Harper & Bros., 1943. 255 pp., illus. $2.75. 

Describes the cooperative farming projects of the U. S. Farm Security Admin- 
istration and a few nongovernmental cooperative communities, past and present. 


Farmers’ cooperative discontinuances, 1875-1939. By W. W. Cochrane and R. H. 
Elsworth. Washington, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Credit 
Administration, Cooperative Research and Service Division, 1943. 38 pp., 
bibliography, charts; mimeographed. (Miscellaneous report No. 65.) 

This report analyzes 14,655 farmers’ cooperatives that went out of business 
for various reasons during the 65-year period. Not all these associations were 
financial failures. Of the 10,877 that furnished data on the manner of discon- 
tinuance, 95.4 percent were forced out of business, 2.6 percent merged with other 
associations, 0.3 percent were reorganized and continued in business, and 1.7 
percent (183 associations) were sold at a profit. This study of discontinuances— 
the most comprehensive one yet published—gives data on the business and cooper- 
ative practices, volume of business, losses, and reasons for discontinuance. It 
reaches the conclusion that ‘‘farmer cooperation is a success,’”’ though cooperators 
may fail through lack of sufficient cooperative education and knowledge of co- 
operative and business technique. 


Cooperative societies [in Argentina] in 1941-4. (In Argentine News, Buenos 
Aires, March 1943, p. 21.) 
Statistics of membership, business, capital, etc., by type of association and 
geographical district. 


A nation rebuilds: The story of the Chinese industrial cooperatives. New York, 
Indusco, Inc., 1943. 32 pp., illus. 10 cents. 

Description, with statistics, of the operations of the various types of cooper- 
atives in China that are assisting in the war effort. 


Work of reconstruction cooperatives in France after first World War. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 6pp. (Serial No. R. 1553; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, August 1943.) Free. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index in wartime. Washington. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 1545; re», 


U. § 


from Monthly Labor Review, July 1943.) Free. printed 
Living costs since beginning of retail price control. Washington, U. 8. Bureay ,; 


bor Statistics, 1943. 16pp. (Serial No. R. 1547; reprinted from Mi. nthly 
Labor Review, July 1943.) Free. — 


Rent regulation for housing, with official interpretations. Washington,  ¢ 
Office of Price Administration, June 1, 1943. 115 pp. 


Wartime budgets for three income levels: 1, Family of an executive; 2, Family of g 
eimnasiier worker; 3, Family of a wage earner; prices for San Franc on. 
March 1948. Berkeley, Calif., University of California, Heller Committec 
for Research in Social Economics, 1943. 106 pp., mimeographed. 85 cent: 


Wartime food for four income levels—prices for ‘San Francisco, March 19 By 
Ruth Okey and Mary Gorringe Luck. Berkeley, Calif., University of (4)j. 
fornia, Heller Committee for Research in Social ‘Economics, 1943. 44 np) 
mimeographed. 35 cents. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Guide for the study of American social problems. Compiled for American Socia! 
Problems aed Committee. New York, Columbia University Press, 1942 
i8l pp. $1. 

Analysis of 11 basic social problems, with specific suggestions for meeting th lem 
through individual and group study. Sections of the volume deal, respect 
with the consumer, the worker, the farmer, women, the Negro, youth, educa tio = 
housing, civil liberties, national unity, and security. 


Human conservation: The story of our wasted resources. By Lawrence K. Frank, 
Washington, U. 8. National Resources Planning Board, 1943. 126 pp., 
charts. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Deals with various causes of preventable waste of our human resources. such 
as accidents, illness, malnutrition, lack of adequate health care, conditio: 
incidental to the operation of industry, etc. 


Management in transition. By Austen Albu. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
1942. 24 pp. 6d. (Fabian Society research series, No. 68.) 
The author discusses the transition through which management is passing and 
_ political and social factors that may hasten or retard developments after 
the war. 


The spirit of American economics: A study in the history of economic ideas in th: 
United States prior to the great depression, by J. F. Normano. The develo, 
ment of Canadian economic ideas, by A. R. M. Lower. New York, John Day 
Co., 1943. 252 pp. $3.50. (A publication of the Committee on the Stud) 
of Economic Thought.) 


Housing 


First annual report of the National Housing Agency, 1942. Washington, 1943 
32 pp.; mimeographed. 
Contains an account of the war housing activities of the Agency. 


Ninth annual report of the Federal Housing Administration, year ending December 
31, 1942. jashington, 1943. Various paging, charts; mimeographed. 
Account of operations, effects of the war on financing, and legislative change: 
made in the year. 


Eighth annual report reviewing the activities of the Detroit Housing Commissio’, /0" 
the year of 1942. Detroit, City of Detroit Housing Commission, 1943. “0 
pp., maps, charts, illus. 

Deals with housing needs, the provision of dwelling units, and home-registrs 
tion work in the community. 
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ry data, housing company projects, under the supervision of the New York 
ite Division of Housing. ew York, Executive Department, Division of 
using, 1943. 13 pp. 

Statisties of operation, occupancy, size of dwellings, etc. 

lesign and the home. By Arnold Whittick. London, Faber & Faber, 
Ltd., 1948. 39 pp. (Rebuilding Britain series, No. 10.) 1s. 6d. 

Discusses the kinds of houses people want and the requirements for good 
iential areas in space and functional planning. 


social foundations of post-war building. By Lewis Mumford. London, 
aber & Faber, Ltd., 1943. 40 pp. (Rebuilding Britain series, No. 9.) 


is. 6d. 
The author advocates that family and other aspects of social life be given 


their proper weight in planning for post-war housing. 


Sun 


Immigration and Immigrants 


Immigration in the United States—a selected list of recent references. Compiled 
by Anne L. Baden. Washington, U. S. Library of Congress, Division of 
Bibliography, 1943. 94 pp.; mimeographed. Limited free distribution. 

The Canadian born in the United States: An analysis of the statistics of the Canadian 
element in the population of the United States, 1850 to 1930. By Leon E. 
Truesdell. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1943. 263 pp., charts. $3. 

Shows the years in which the Canadian-born migrated, their citizenship, marital 
status, literacy, home tenure, size of family, and other related facts. 


Spanish-speaking people. (In Building America, New York, February 1943, 
pp. 180-160, bibliography, map, illus.; Our minority groups, 2.) 

Survey of the Spanish-speaking groups in the United States with special refer- 
ence to the Mexicans in the West and Southwest and in Chicago, and to the 
Puerto Ricans in Florida and in New York City. Living conditions, work, in- 
comes, and various problems are discussed. 


Estatistica migratéria em 1941, [Brazil]. (In Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, 
Indtstria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, November 1942, pp. 281-302.) 
Detailed statistics of Brazilian migratory movements in 1941, compared with 
those for 1939 and 1940, showing sex, age, marital state, religion, occupation, 
education, and nationality of the migrants. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Industrial safety. By T. O. Armstrong and others; edited by Roland P. Blake. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 435 pp., bibliographies, diagrams, 
illus. $5. 

The articles by the different authors include discussions of the industrial- 
accident problem, fundamentals of accident prevention, and control of accidents 
by the use of various types of equipment and tools. 


Kansas accidental death report, 1943 edition. Topeka, Kansas State Board of 


Health, 1943. 18 pp., chart. 
Detailed data on home, motor-vehicle, occupational, and public accidents in 


1942 with summary data for each year back to 1932. 


Quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1941. By William W. 
Adams and Virginia E. Wrenn. Washington, U. 8. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1943. 89 pp. (Bulletin No. 452.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Compensation for occupational diseases. Phoenix, Ariz., State Legislative Bureau, 
1942. 30 pp.; mimeographed. (Legislative briefs, No. 7.) ; 
Review of the occupational-disease compensation laws of different States. 


A statistical study of all accident and occupational disease claims filed with the Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio during the calendar year of 1941 with a summary of 
the years 1932-41 inclusive. Columbus, Industrial Commission, Division 


of Safety and Hygiene, 1942. 27 pp. 
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Report for 1942 in pursuance of Section 118 (7) of the Factory and Works), 
[Ireland], 1901. 

12 pp. 4d. 
An analysis of accident statistics is included. 


Industrial Relations 


Governmental adjustment of labor disputes. By Howard 8. Kaltenborn. Chijcay, 

Ill., Foundation Press, Inc., 1943. 327 pp., bibliography. $3.50. , 

Describes and evaluates the work of Federal, State, and local goveriy 
agencies presently engaged in adjustment of labor disputes. 
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Dublin, Department of Industry and Commerce. 1943 


Recent Canadian collective bargaining. agreements, 1943. Kingston, Ontari 


Queen’s University, Industrial lations Section, 1943. 133 pp. (Bujj 
No. 7.) $1 (Canadian currency). 
Texts of 15 collective-bargaining agreements under which over 62,000 employees 


work in Canadian industry. 


The right to organize—recent Canadian legislation. Kingston, Ontario, (veen’; 
University, Industrial Relations Section, 1943. 8 pp., bibliography. (By!) 
No. 8.) 50 cents (Canadian currency). 
Tabulation of clauses of existing legislation, by Province, pertaining 
right of workers to organize and to bargain collectively. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


The Smith-Connally Act. (In Lawyers Guild Review, Washington, Ju); 
August 1943, pp. 46-51. 50 cents.) 
Critical examination of the Smith-Connally Act and of its effect upon strikes 
union activities, and the National War Labor Board. 


State of Connecticut labor laws, revised to July 1, 1943. Hartford, Department of 


Labor and Factory Inspection, 1943. 315 pp. 


By Philip Charles Newman. Washingto: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 149 pp., bibliography. $2. 


Generalidades sobre o contrato de trabalho. By J. Pinto Antunes. (In Boletim d 
Ministério do Trabalho, Indtstria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
January 1943, pp. 87-105.) 

Outlines the fundamental principles of labor legislation in Brazil, particular|) 


The labor legislation of New Jersey. 


the provisions of laws which apply to rura! and domestic labor, and discusses 


the Jabor contract. 


Explicaciones al cédigo del trabajo, [Ecuador]. By Carlos Dousdebes. [Quit 
Ministerio de Previsién Social y Trabajo, 1942. 52 pp. 
Text and explanation of selected articles of the labor code of Ecuador. 


La reinstalacién obligatoria en el derecho Mexicano. By Salvador Laborde Cancinvo 


México, D. F., [Universidad Nacional Autonema de México, Escuela \Na- 


cional de Jurisprudencia?], 1942. 122 pp. 


A study of Mexican law on compulsory reemployment of discharged workers 


who ep it, with emphasis on interpretations by the courts and by arbitra 
tion and conciliation boards. 


Personnel Management 


Dealing with human problems in industry. Trenton, New Jersey Department o! 


Public Instruction, Vocational Division, 1943. 32 pp., charts. 


Discusses methods of dealing with different types of personalities in industrial 


establishments. 


Employee evaluation manual for interviewers. 
Jordan. New York, Psychological Corporation, 1943. 39 pp. $1.75. 


Outlines techniques of interviewing applicants for jobs and methods of eva!uat- 


ing their suitability for the specific job. 


Act, 


By Richard A. Fear and Byrou 
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rement of manpower. By Asa 8. Knowles and Robert D. Thomson. New 
York, Maemillan Co., 1943. 248 pp., diagrams, illus. $2.25. 

rs methods for effective and intelligent handling of manpower problems. 

ff the subjects dealt with are safety and health, selection and training, 
»otion study and the worker, time study, job evaluation, merit rating, and 
»ployee compensation. The text of this book is a reproduction of part of a 
olume on “Industrial management.” 

ating and maintaining employee morale. New York, Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Co., Policyholders Service Bureau, [19437]. 53 pp., illus. 
Describes various methods adopted by different business firms to make indi- 
vidual employees realize their jobs are important to the war effort. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


(reative demobilization: Volume I, Principles of national planning; Volume II, 
Case studies in national planning. Edited by E. A. Gutkind. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1943. 331 and 280 pp. 21s. each. 
International library of sociology and social reconstruction.) 


Economic reconstruction—a study ve post-war problems: Volume I, National, indus- 
trial, and regional planning. By J. R. Bellerby. London, Macmillan & Co., 


Ltd., 1943. 396 pp. 21s. 

Selected and annotated bibliography on post-war plans and problems. Washington, 
Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, 1943. 135 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. (Bibliographies of the world at war No. X, Post-war planning 
and reconstruction, supplement No. 2.) Limited free distribution to 
libraries. 

From social welfare to social justice. By F. Némec. London, Lincolns-Prager, 


Ltd., 1943. 43 pp. 
A member of the Czechoslovak Government discusses in this pamphlet the 


basic tendencies of social policy in the Czechoslovak Republic and outlines the 
new tasks of social policy to be undertaken in the post-war period. 


The colonies: The [British] Labor Party’s post-war policy for the African and 
Pacific colonies. London, Labor Party, 1943. 24 pp. 3d. 
Deals with labor and other problems touching the native inhabitants. 
War over West Ham: A study of community adjustment. By E. Doreen Idle. 
London, Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1943. 136 pp., bibliography. 
Account of the experience in a single blitzed English town, showing the imme- 
liate effects and the measures for reconstruction. 


Production and Labor Productivity 


Recent productivity changes in copper mining. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 19438. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 1555; reprinted from August 1943 
Monthly Labor Review.) Free. 

British production committees. By Mary E. Murphy. (In Personnel Journal, 
New York, October 1943, pp. 114-122. 75 cents.) 

Deals with the development of joint production committees representing 
management and labor and the importance of shop stewards in initiating the 
work. 

Victory production. By J.T. Murphy. London, John Lane The Bodley Head, 


Ltd., 1942. 164 pp. 6s. 
First-hand account of 17 months spent at work in two plants—a railway 


engineering shop and an aircraft factory—in Great Britain, with criticism of 
existing methods and suggestions for changes. 


Social Security 
Plans for security. Compiled by Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. Berkeley, 
University of California, Bureau of Public Administration, April 1943. 
11 pp.; mimeographed. (Post-war bibliography No. 1.) 


555785—43——_13 
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Workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance in connection wit), con. 
struction projects in Canada—agreement between the United States of A» :e>;,, 
and Canada, effected by exchange of notes signed November 2 and 4 19/5 
Washington, U. 8. Department of State, 1943. 6 pp. (Publication jx¢- 
Kxecutive agreement series 279.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Doc ts 
Washington. 
The agreement pertains to construction of the military highway to Alasks ang 
other projects of the United States in Canada undertaken by agreement bet wee, 
the two governments. ‘ 


As bases de organizacéo do seguro social, [Brazil]. By Rudolf Aladdér Méta rf 
Revista do Servico Ptblico, Departamento Administrativo do Servic 
Piblico, Rio de Janeiro, February 1943, pp. 5—12.) 

Discusses social-insurance developments in Brazil, quoting laws as late as | 949 


Seguridad social en Chile. By Eduardo Grove. (In Boletin de la Unién Pap. 
Americana, Washington, June 1943, pp. 315-323; illus.) 15 cents. 

Review of Chilean legislation covering social insurance for wage éarner. 
their families and for salaried employees, in both government and private eniploy- 
ment; preventive medicine; and medical assistance. Certain statistics of opers- 
tion of the laws are given, 1941 being the latest year for which figures are cited 


Security in Mexico. By John J. Corson. (In Survey Graphic, New Yori 





War! 


September 1943, p. 354 et seq. 30 cents.) Mer 
Summary of provisions of the new Mexican social-insurance law, passed jy 
December 1942 but not yet in effect, with some comparisons of the protection ' 
afforded to workers under the provisions of that law and under social-insurance TI 
legislation in the United States. one 
British labor and the Beveridge plan. By Frederick Joseph Scheu. New York, mere 
Island Press, 1943. 128 pp. $1. The 
t 


The writer examines some of the principal points of the Beveridge social- 
security plan in relation to the aims and struggles of British labor. 


Report of the Social Security Department of New Zealand for the year ended Marcel 
31, 1943. Wellington, 1943. 4 pp. 3d. 
Gives a brief summary of legislation which became effective during the year 
and shows the amounts of unemployment, sickness, and emergency benefits, and 
of war pensions, paid during the year. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Earnings and social security in the United States. By W.S. Woytinsky. Wash- 
ington, Social Science Research Council, Committee on Social Securit) 
1943. 260 pp., charts; appendix tables I-XXV (published separatel 
$2.50. 

The concluding volume in a series of studies of social-security problems, und 
taken by the author for the Committee on Social Security of the Social Scienc 
Research Council. The present study is described as primarily an examination o! 
the interreletionships of social security and national income trends. The methods 
of measuring inequalities in earnings are described in the introduction. Major 
topics covered include taxable wages in the national income, the structure of 
wages, and wage trends and social security. Under the latter topic, impacts 
of long-range trends in income and wages on social security are discussed. 


Salaries of Federal employees, October 1942. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labo 
Statistics, 1943. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 1575; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1943.) Free. 


Wage stabilization in California airframe industry, 1943. Washington, U. 5 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 16 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 746; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, June 1943, with additional data.) 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Hours and earnings in the fertilizer industry, January 1943. Washington, U. °. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 12 pp. (Bull. No. 751; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1943.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 
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farnings tn ship construction yards, fall of 1942. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, 1943. 22 pp. (Bull. No. 752; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1943.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Wages in 1942—facts and figures for trade unionists. London, Labor Research 

‘Department, 1942. 20 pp. 4d. 

Discussion and statistics of earnings in England in 1942 and their relation to 

minimum standard of living. 


3d 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


cled and annotated bibliography on industrial problems and policies in a wartime 
economy. Washington, Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, 
1943. 181 pp.; mimeographed. (Bibliographies of the world at war No. 
[V, Industry in wartime, supplement No. 1.) Limited free distribution to 
libraries. 

Wartime working conditions: Minimum standards for maximum production. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1943. 
25 pp., illus. (Special bull. No. 13.) Free. 


Merchant seamen and the war: Record of the twelfth session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission, London, June 26-30, 1942. Montreal, International Labor 
Office, 1943. 154 pp. (Studies and reports, Series P, No. 5.) $1. 

The agenda of the conference was confined to two subjects: The report of the 
Acting Director of the International Labor Office on the maritime work of the 
Office since the previous session of the Commission, and wartime conditions and 
merchant seamen. 


The employment of prisoners of war in Germany. (In International Labor Review, 
International Labor Office, Montreal, September 1943, pp. 316-323. 60 
cents.) 

Regulations concerning employment of prisoners are being amended constantly, 
according to this article, but it describes features of organization and conditions of 
employment which are regarded as comparatively enduring, such as organization 
f camps, collaboration between military authorities and employment services, 
pay and deductions, and other conditions. Some information is also given on 
the number and occupational distribution of the prisoners. 


Address by the Right Hon. Ernest Bevin, M. P., Minister of Labor and National 
Service, to the 46th annual Scottish Trades Union Congress at Aberdeen, April 
80, 1948. Glasgow, Scottish Trades Union Congress, 1943. 20 pp. 

In addition to covering the British Government’s wartime labor policy, the 
speaker raised post-war questions of direct concern to the trade-unions. 


The British Commonwealth at war. Edited by William Yandell Elliott and H. 
Dunean Hall. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 515 pp. $5. 

Deals with Great Britain and the Dominions individually and omits the colonies. 
Emphasis is placed on how the British Commonwealth worked as a political 
instrument under the impact of war and how the British democracies and India 
adapted or transformed their political, administrative, and economic systems to 
fight a total war. Discussion of labor matters is incidental. 

Wartime labor control in the Union of South Africa. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1943. il pp. (Serial No. R. 1568; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1943.) Free. 


‘él 


Youth Problems 


American youth faces the future: Responsibilities and opportunities for youth in the 
world of today and tomorrow. By Floyd W. Reeves, Howard M. Bell, Douglas 
Ward. Washington, National Education Association, 1942. 72pp. (Prob- 
lems in American life, Unit No. 2.) 30 cents. 


Getting started: Urban youth in the labor market. By Albert Westefeld. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Work Projects Administration, Division of Research, 1943. 193 
pp., charts, illus. (Research monograph X XVI.) 

Special attention is given in this report to the transition of young people from 
wards of society to self-supporting workers or homemakers. 
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Programs for the employment of youth in wartime agriculture—1942. Washington 
U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1943. 43 pp.; mimeogra hed. 


Free. 

Schools and manpower today and tomorrow. Washington, National Ed tion 
Association of the United States, American Association of School Adminis. 
trators, 1943. 448 pp., illus. $2. 

Ineludes contributions on the following subjects: The world youth must live jp: 
? 


learning to work; revealing the potential abilities of youth ; making occupationgj 
choices; discovering work opportunities; educating for initial employment: cop. 
tinuing responsibility of the schools; coordinating schools with Federal agencies: 
transition to adulthood; bases for teaching occupational relationships; and the 
challenge of the war and reconstruction period. 


General Reports 


Inter-American affairs, 1942. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 252 pp., maps, chart, bibliography. $3. ’ 
This yearbook, the second in the series, deals with politics and diplomacy: 
commerce, industry, and finance; cultural relations; social welfare; public health: 
and labor in the Americas and Canada. Inter-American cooperative programs in 
the cultural, health and sanitation, and technical fields are reviewed. One chapter 


is devoted to labor legislation. 


Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs—summary of activities. Wash- 
ington, January 11, 1943. 17 pp; mimeographed. 

Summary of the activities of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, including information on its work in the fields of health and sanitation, food 
supply and nutrition, emergency rehabilitation, and industrial and other training 
programs, carried out in cooperation with the governments of the countries 
concerned. 

Mémoire sur les conditions de bases économiques et sociales d’ Haiti et sur les problemes 
les plus importants qui se posent a son gouvernement dans les mémes domaines. 
By Clovis Kernisan. (In Proceedings of the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress, held in Washington, May 10-18, 1940, Vol. XI, Economics and 
sociology, pp. 235-243. Washington, U. 8S. Department of State, 1943.) 

Presents information concerning the composition and migration of the popula- 
tion of Haiti, including statistics, and reviews the economic and social conditions 
of the workers, agricultural colonization, and development of cooperatives. 


Labor conditions in Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya. By G. St. J. Orde Browne. 
London, Colonial Office, 1943. 113 pp., charts. (Cmd. 6423.) 
Covers working-and living conditions, types of crops produced, wages and cost 
of living, and labor legislation in the three colonies. 


Statistical report on prices, wage rates and hours of labor, unemployment, industrial 
accidents, * * * in New Zealand, for the year 1940. Wellington, Census 


and Statistics Department, 1943. xiv, 140 pp. 5s. 


Statistics of the State of Tasmania for the year 1941-42. Hobart, Tasmania Branch 
of Commonwealth [Australia] Bureau of Census and Statistics, [19437]. 
Various paging. 

Contains production, employment, and wage statistics. 

War and peace in the Pacific. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, Inter- 
national Secretariat, 1943. 164 pp. $1.25 (paper). 

Preliminary report of the eighth conference of the Institute of Pacific Re!a- 
tions on wartime and post-war cooperation of the United Nations in the Pacific 
and the Far East, held at Mont Tremblant, Quebec, December 4-14, 1942. 
Standards of living, industrialization, and labor organization are discussed in the 
section of the report devoted to social and demographic problems. An annotated 
bibliography of the papers presented at the conference is included. 
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